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lOK BBGINS OCTOBER Ist; CLOSES LAST THURSDAY IK JUNE- 

IiBaS IN THE SOUTH THOROUGH NORMAL AND ACADEMIC TRAINING. 



'Historic surroundings, healthy climate, forty-eight miles from Richmond on the Chesapeake and Ohio Railway. 
Tkrms Cheap. Expenses for students willing to teach two years in the Public Schools of Virginia— board, fuel, 
tit and washing^-! 10 per month ; other students, from $12 to $14 per month. Tuition fee, chargeable against such 
adents only as are not willing to take a pledge to teach, $17.50 per half session ; medical fee, $3. 

LYON G. TYLER, President. 

State Female Normal School, 

FARMVILLE, VIRGINIA. 

Tuition free to one hundred and twenty-eight State Students, who pledge themselves to teach 
kro years in the public schools. 

Board, washing, light, and fuel, thirteen dollars and a quarter a month. 

Graduates of city High Schools are admitted to the professional classes, and may obtain diplomas 



I one session. 



JOHN A. CUNNINGHAM, President. 



irginia Normal and Collegiate Institute, 

Petersburg, Virginia. 

This is a State institution for colored youth, male and female, prepared to give a first-class normal 
{id higher education. 

Its rapid increase in numbers and uniform efficiency, as attested by many county and city super- 
endents, and its patrons generally, are a guarantee of its future success. 
Terms for session of eight months, $60.00. 
Further particulars can be had on application. 

J. H. JOHNSTON, PreMerU. 
C. J. DANIEL, Secretary, 
I H. B. HucLES, Tre(imrer wad Business Manager, 
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A New School History by a Well-Known Southern Author. 

A 80. AN EZCELLENT LINE OF UP-TO-DATE TEZT-BOOES. 

Progressive teacherF, educators and interested parents will do well to send for our catalogue «nd look into our line of new and yala- 
able text-bookH, which, in addition to being up to date, are particnlarly adapted to the needs of Southern schools. We wi»h to call special 
attention to the following important works: 

HISTORY OP THE UNITED STATES. 

By Mrs. SUSAN P. LEE, of Lexington, Virginia. 

A new and excellent History of the United States, pronounced bv competent critics to be far superior to anything in this line now 
•ftered. It is the direct result of an earnest effort on the part of prominent educators to secure a History that would be just to the South, 
and entirely fair to every section. Not simply a mass of dry dates, but a clear, interesting and beautifully written work which will prove 
a delight to teachers, and will make the study of History pleasant to scholars. Beautifully Illustrated and guaranteed equal to any History 
•ffered in point of mechanical excellence. Contains over fiOO pages. Price, $1.50. Introduction price, $1.25. 



SOUTHERN LITERATURE. 



By Miss LOUISE MANLY, 



of South Carolina. 



Another valuable text-book, and one that has long been needed in Southern schools. This is a handsome volume of over 600 1 
beautifully illustrated and substantially bound. Price, $1.50. Introdaction price, $1.25, with the privilege of returning and havli 
money refunded if not satisfactory. 

This work gives a comprehensive review of Southern Literature from the earliest times to 1895, with extracts from prominent author's 
writings, comments, and criticisms on their work. Also a ftiU list of Southern Authors and their works. Ck>ntaiu8 notes and questions. 

SOUTHERN STATES OF THE AMERICAN UNION. 

By J. L. M. CURRY. 

This is a very valuable historical work, and should be used in every school, as well as carefully read by every individual. It gives 
students of History a clearer and more comprehensive idea of important events than any other text-book now in existence. Hasbeea 
adopted, and is now being used by a large number of schools and colleges. Student's Edition, with Notes and Questions, Sl.oo, 
post-paid. 

It will be worth your while to look into the merits of our Spellers, Readers, Copy-books, Arithmetic, Geographiea 
and Granmiars. Also the best books on Elocution, Etymolojry, Physiology, Botany, Geometry, Encyclopedias, Phy- 
sical Culture, etc. , etc. A large number of books of special interest to every teacher. Send for catalogue. 

Address: B. P. JOHNSON PUBLISHING CO., 

3 and 5 South Uth Street^ 

N. B.— Wanted, a few good men to rej)re8ent our publications. RICHMOND, VIRGINIA. 

Permanent, pleasant and profitable situations oflfered the right men. 
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Horsford's Acid Phosphate 



This preparation by its action 
in promoting digestion, and as 
a nerve food, tends to prevent 
and alleviate the headache aris- 
ing from a disordered stomach, 
or that of a nervous origin. 

Dr. F. A. Roberts, Woten^ille, Me., 
says : 

** Have found it of jfreat benefit in 
nervous headache, nervous dyspepsia and 
neuralgia ; and think it is giving great 
satisfaction when it is thoroughly tried." 



De».criptive pamphlet free on application to 
Bomford Chemical Worka, ProTidence, R. 1. 

Beware of SucstituteH and Imitations. 
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RICHMOND, APRIL, 1897. 



No. 4. 



J. A. ncQILVRAY, Bdltor. 



$1.00 a year (10 nnmben) in adyance. 



The Jonnial is published at Richmond the flrst of each month 
excepi July and August. The annual volume begins in January. 
New subscriptions may begin with any month and the subscriber 
will receive the ten numbers following. 



Bemitttaneea should be made by Money Order, Registered Letter, 
Express Order, Draft, or Check, payable to the order of Thb 
VitoiMiA School Joubmal. Money in letters not registered is 
at risk of the sender. Any person failing to receive the Joubmal 
within reasonable time after sending subscription, should give 
notice of the fact. 

Tke Journal is sent to subscribers until they order it to be dis- 
continued and pay all arrearage. 



Whea Change of Address is desired, the old address as well as 
the new one must be given. 

P b ean tin oances.— Subscribers wishing the Joubral stopped 
should notify us to that effect; otherwise it is understood that 
they wish it to continue. 

Addrees all remittanoee and commanlcationB to 

THS YIBaiNIA SCHOOL JOUBNAL, 
P. O. Dbawbb 026, 

Blehmond, Y*. 
OFFICE OF THB J017BNAL, 

910 BMt MarshaU Street. 



1. Better salaries for teachers, 

and prompt payment. 

2. A longer school term for chil- 
TJie dren. and more effective 

teaching. 
Vit^ipiSi 3. Life diplomas, issued by the 

State and worthily won. 
SCx^OOl 4. A deliverance from annual ex- 
- arainations, after compe- 

^ tency has been once eetab- 

Stai^ds "'^^*^- 

5. A Teachers' Reading Circle, 
Yot with no fees attached. 

6. A Virginia Chautauqua, with 
, a permanent home. 

7. Closer supervision, with sala- 

ries that justify it. 

We would be glad to receive from our read- 
ers statements of views on any of the above 
snbjects. 

Be brief and to the point. 



Wk have occasionally printed in the Jour- 
naij the proceedings of county ** Teachers' In- 
stitutes," with copies of papers read at such in- 
stitutes, clipped from county papers and sent 
to us. We have several such communications 
now on hand, and shall try to make room 
for them, or such part of them as we judge 
suitable for our columns, as soon as possible. 

But we beg leave to suggest modestly that 
our country friends are not treating us with 
due courtesy in this matter. The Journal is 
strictly an educational journal, and ought to be 
the organ of all the schools and school organi- 
zations in the State. It aims to promote edu- 
cational progress in all directions, and to give 
such current news only as will be interesting 
and helpful along this line. It does not at- 
tempt to invade the domain of the regular 
press —least of all, of the county press. It, 
therefore, thinks it is entitled to educational re- 
ports and nQVf^from first Ka/nds. We think it 
right and proper that the county paper should 
have a general report of such meetings,tand we 
would not, if we could, deprive it of that 
privilege. But, the clientele of such a paper 
is necessarily limited and composed, in the 
main, ol the sturdy yeomanry of the county, 
who know little of the professional work of 
teaching, or tne subject matter of the school 
curriculum, and, therefore, care little for the 
discussions which constitute the larger part of 
the proceedings of such meetings; and so, only 
the teachers of each particular county get any 
benefit from them. When printed in the 
Virginia School Journal, they reach pro- 
fessional workers in every county in the State 
who feel intense interest in all such matters, 
and advantage results in more ways than one. 
Acquaintance and comradeship are cultivated; 
we come to know one another's experiences, 
to see one'^another's successes and failures, and 
profit by them; professiojml| ^ sympathy [i^ 
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aroused, and all are prompted to greater effort 
for improvement. 

If the County Superintendent or some 
teacher who is skilled in preparing matter for 
the press will carefully and thoroughly write 
up the proceedings of such meetings and for- 
ward to us direct, with such of the papers pre- 
sented as shall be judged to be of general in- 
terest and value, we will take pleasure in print- 
ing them; but please excuse us hereafter, 
if we decline to reprint reports fron: county 
papers. 

We fear that a serious blow has been struck 
at the school system of this city by the recent 
action of the finance committee of the city 
council, in materially reducing the appropria- 
tion for the support of the schoola. We know 
that the cry of *' retrenchment and reform'' 
(really ' 'retrenchment" for we hear little about 
* ^reform'-) is abroad in the land, and we real- 
ize what a tremendous slogan that is in the 
mouths of politicians and tax-payers. We 
know, too, something of the financial condi- 
tion of the city, and appreciate the necessity 
for economy, and the application of business 
principles in municipal (as well as other) af- 
fairs. But we honestly believe that the 
schools ought to have been the very last point 
of attack ; and their scope and efficiency should 
not even have been threatened, if there were 
any possible way of avoiding it. 

For many years, the public schools of Rich- 
mond have been her pride. So popular have 
they become that all classes of people patron- 
ize and praise them, and it has been found 
necessary to build a new and commodious 
school-house almost annually, to accommodate 
the constantly increasing number of applicants. 
The pay patronage from the suburbs and 
contiguous counties is quite considerable, and 
our population is regularly receiving additions 
in people w^ho come here solely to get the 
bniiefit of our schools. The thoroughness and 
value of the work done in these schools have 
been testified to by visitors from every part of 
the country, and are further evidenced by the 



demand for tlie services of those trained in 
them, both in business pursuits and as teachers 
in other places. 

The action of the council must, we think, 
have one of two effects. Either the school 
session must be shortened, or the pay of teach- 
ers must be reduced. If the former, the 
whole community "^^ill suffer in ways that need 
not be mentioned. The increased vacation 
will be hurtful to the children by delaying 
their advancement^ and to both children and 
teachers by making their work more difficult, 
when resumption occurs. If the latter, the 
teachers alone will suffer, and, as a class, they 
are least able to bear the loss. We have no 
doubt that they are as willing to share the 
burdens of government as any other class of 
the community, and if their salaries were ab- 
normally large, they would ask a reduction to 
help meet the emergencies of these times of 
depression in business; but it is well known 
that they barely earn a living. After much 
time and labor and expense in preparing them- 
selves for their life work, they receive a remu- 
neration by no means commensurate with that 
of other pursuits, \\hich have cost no more of 
time, labor and money. Statistics carefully 
collected prove that in twenty-seven cities 
ranking in size and wealth with ours, Rich- 
mond stands near the top in children of school 
age or actually in school, while it stands near 
the bottom of the list in the salaries paid to 
teachers. 

We sincerely hope that some way may be 
found in the wisdom of our city fathers by 
which this deplorable result may be avoided, 
and our schools may be saved from this threat- 
ening blow. 

It will certainly be expected that we make 
some note of the loss that our guild has re- 
cently sustained in the death of Prof. IL H. 
Harris — one of the greatest, if not the very 
greatest, of all the teachers that have added 
lustre and renown to Virginia's name. 

And yet, we can scarcely trust ourselves to 
speak of him. ^Wt^J^new him long and loved 
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Mm well, and the shock of his death well-nigh 
overwhelmed ns. 

At the time ot his death he was a professor 
in the Southern Baptist Theological Seminary 
at Louisville, Ky., but the great work of his 
life was done in the chair of Greek at Kich- 
mond College; and there he left his impress 
upon scores and hundreds of young men who 
have made their lives eminently successful, and 
who gratefully recognize their obligations to 
him for much of what they have been abte to 
accompUsh. 

Prof. Harris was a man of varied and ex- 
tensive culture, of accurate and thorough 
scholarship. He was a great student, a 
deep thinker, a close investigator, and master- 
ed whatever he undertook. He was a born 
teacher — lucid in statement, apt in illustra- 
tion, thorough in analysis, and possessed 
largely the power to make others see through 
his eyes. His mind was lilse a kaleidoscope. 
It could present a subject in so many lights, 
and show it from so many points of view, that 
it was almost impossible not to understand it. 

lie was a journalist of no mean ability. 
For several years he edited with disticguished 
SQccess the old Educational Journal of Vir- 
ginia, the predecessor of this Journal in this 
field of labor; and the Religious Herald, the 
organ of the Virginia Baptists, and the for- 
eign Mission Journal of the Southern Baptise 
Convention, became great vehicles of power 
and influence under his editorial management. 

But Professor Harris was great also m Chris- 
tian leadership. His convictions of the truth 
of the Bible and the religion of Jesus were 
deep and unshakable. He was a profound 
Bible student and scholar, and an eminent ex- 
pounder of its truths. Religion determined 
and crystalized his character, and made him a 
man among men. No one could come under 
his influence for an hour without being im- 
pressed with the simplicity, sweetness, candor, 
purity, and genuineness of his character. 

A great crowd attended his funeral and his 
frail body was lovingly laid to rest in beautiful 
Hollywood where it calmly and peacefully 
awaits the resurrection morn. 



The course of lectures for this season under 
the James Thomas Endowment Fund, at Rich- 
mond College, will be delivered March 29 and 
30, and April 1 and 2, by Dr. G. Stanley 
Hall, President of Clark University, Worces- 
ter, Mass. 

General Theme — Modern Psychology: Its 
Methods, Results, and Applications. 

In detail : 

1. The New Psychology: Its Relations to 
Ethics, Philosophy, etc.; Its Department, 
Field and Method; The Study of Instinct in 
Animals; The Soul of Savages; Organization 
of Psychological Studies in High Schools and 
Universities. — Monday, March 29. 

2. Mind and Body: The Brain— Its Cells 
and its Nutrition; Will, Attention and Habit; 
Feeling and Emotion, and Their Expression; 
Rhythm. — Tuesday, March 30. 

3. The Border- Land: Hypnotism, Telepa- 
thy; Sleight of Hand; Relation of Normal to 
Insane Phychoses; Signs of Decadence and 
Degeneration. — Thursday, April 1. 

4. Genetic Psychology and Child Study: 
History of the New Movement; Methods of 
Study ; Results thus far obtained ; Their Prac- 
tical Applications. — Friday, April 2. 

These lectures are open to the public and 
are entirely free. The importance of the sub- 
ject and the general interest felt in it by edu- 
cators, as well as the great reputation of the 
lecturer, should insure full audiences for the 
entire course. 

A typograpnical error in our March num- 
ber, in Mr. Crump's article, is important 
enough to require correction. On page 93, 
lesson VI, in the last paragraph under '^ Dic- 
tation Exercises,'' the word '* price" should 
be 'Apiece." 

Make your arrangements to attend the 
Summer Normals. 

See Superintendent Massey's call for tte 
Superintendents' Conference, in^e Offidal 
Department. Digitized by v^OOg IC 
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Compulsory Education. 

By A Faexse. 

THE Buperintendent of Eiohmond county 
may be in a position to judge of the 
needs of bis section, but the conditions are 
far different in other counties. We are sure 
that many children have grown up in igno- 
rance and those childien have becon e parents. 

(A ohild of fourteen years was married, a 
few days ago, who can neither read nor write.) 

These care nothing for education and more 
than that they hate education and those who 
try to teach. What good v\ould a law com- 
pelling attendance on school amount to? 

We have enough dead laws now. Put no 
more on the statute-book until the opinion of 
the people is such that they will see that the 
law is enforced. It is a poor plan to enact laws 
and try to educate the people to keep them. 
I may be w rong, but I belive a far better plan 
would be to put better teachers in oar public 
schools, dindpay them. Then the best families 
would send the children to the public schools 
instead of employing governesses. 

More ought to be said in oar state papers 
about our country schools! It is very seldom 
that our so-called educators have anything to 
say in the papers that go to our country 
homes. 

Men in our state university or the state nor- 
mal school who draw a large salary ought 
to give more of their ability to the people 
throughout the staie, in place of drawing 
themselves up in their wonderful accomplish- 
ments and pulling of wires for a successful re- 
appointment. I know that the farmer in this 
section would be glad to pay the expenses of 
any of these men to come and lecture to us. 
We have to pay them their salaries and we re- 
ceive no benefit from them, I wrote to one 
of the professors in one of the state normal 
schools and asked a civil qut^stion and sent a 
stamp for reply. He kept my stamp and did 
not condescend to reply. *^ Ignorance is a 
crime against the state." The state employs 



men and women to educate her children. 
' * Men are children only larger grown. * ' Why 
do we not hear and read more of these educa- 
tors? The teachers do not even maintain a 
teachers' institute, where these principles might 
be discussed and thus be able to extend their 
influence all over the state. When called upon 
by the editor of the Virginia School Journal to 
discuss the propriety of holding a state gather- 
ing of teachers, so far as I know, not one 
answer did he receive to this most proper 
question. 

It makes us farmers think these men and 
women are sure of their positions so care not 
to become any more proficient. 

Shall we have a Compulsory Education law? 
Yes, when the common people are so educated 
that they will see that the law is enforce. 



0' 



Our Instltutioiis are not Asylums. 

Wm. a. Bowles. 

,UE Institutions for the Education of the 
Deaf and Dumb and of the Blind have 
been so long and so closely associated 
in the public mind wiih asylums for the in- 
sane, hospitals for the infirm, or reformatory 
prisons for the young offender that it is diffi- 
cult to impress upon our friends that these in- 
stitutions are schools intended only for the 
education and training of the deaf and the blind 
of our country who possess good minds ^ good 
health and good characters. It is highly de^ 
sirable, therefore, that these schools should be 
as closely as possible identified with our gene- 
ral public school system, and I believe a plan 
which would contribute to this end would be 
to drop the name ' 'Institution" and to substi- 
tute therefor '* School for the Education of the 
Deaf and Dumb, and of the Blind." Then in- 
duce your legislators or other appointing bodies 
to make the State Superintendent of Public 
Instruction ex officio a member of the Board of 
Visitors of your "School for the Education of 
the Deaf, &c." and let each county or city 
Superintendent of schools interest himself in 
sending to the Superintendent, or Principal, 
of his State "School for the Ed ur»ation of the 
Deaf, &c.," the address of each pupil in his 
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city or county too nearly blind or too deaf to 
learn at the ordinary public schools, and let 
him use his best influence to induce the parents 
or guardians of all such pupils to avail them- 
selves of the advantages offered by the State 
"School for the Education of the Deaf and 
Damb, and of the Blind/' 

When separate committees of inspection are 
appointed by the State authorities to visit the 
public institutions, see that our schools for the 
deaf, &c., be classified with schools, colleges 
and universities, and not with asylums, hos- 
pitals, and penitentiaries. 



What Your Superintendent Says. 

CoMOBN, King George Co., Va. 
February 6, 1897. 
To The Virginia School Journal. 

The September (1896) issue of the journal 
stated editorially: "With the cordial co-oper- 
ation and assistance of the teachers of the 
state, * * * we shall endeavor to make 
the journal more than ever worthy of the pat- 
ronage and support of the Virginia educational 
public." 

This promise has been redeemed. 

What room there may have been for improve- 
ment is now fully occupied, and the Journal 
stands in the front rank of that class of litera- 
ture. I am not prepared to say what assist- 
ance has been rendered by the teachers in the 
state, but I am prepared to say that every 

public school teacher in Virginia ought to take 
the Journal, carefuil3? r«ad it, and digest its 
contents. By doing so their teaching ability 
woald greatly be enhanced. 

Apart from the fact that it is the official or- 
gan of the Department of Public Instruction, 
(and this per se ought to be a strong incentive 
for teachers to read it) the articles eontiibuted 
by foremost educators are of nigh order, and 
^ery helpful in school work. Frequently one 
article is worth the subscription price. I 
greatly enjoy it, and gain by reading it. I 
should rejoice to know that every teacher in 
the state (and especially those of my own 
county), was an enthusiastic reader of the 
koine Journal. 1 heartily congratulate the 
editorial management. 

G. W. GPJGSBY, 
Supi. Schools^ King George County, 



l^rum ^t Ttrgtttta ^d^oal \imx. 

A Tested Classification of a Country School and its 
Success. 

Mrs. Mary S. Moffett, Priocipal Midway High School, Steele's 
Tavern, Va. 

BEING greatly interested in the excel- 
lent article of Mr. Chas. E. Ruflfner, in 
the January issue of the School Jour- 
nal, upon the grading of country schools, I 
venture to send you my experience in classify- 
ing a country school. 

My school-life, both as scholar and teacher, 
has been spent chiefly in city schools; there- 
fore, 1 am familiar with all grades of work, ' 
and therein, lies one secret of the power to 
classify. Our country teachers must be taught 
how to classify, before they can grade a 
school. 

This country school had thirty-five pupils, 
ranging from five years to twenty years of age 
and in various stages of mental development. 
The pupils were first divided into classes, 
accoi'ding to the readers, the First Reader be- 
ing number one, the History Class the sixth. 
The following combination of classes was then 
made in the several subjects taught: 
( First Reader. 
) Second Reader. 

Primary ( Third Reader. 

Arithmetic { Fourth Reader. 
Advanced C Fifth Reader. 

Arithmetic ( History Reader. 
i First Reader. 
Language -; Second Reader. 

/ Third Reader. 

Elementary ( Fourth Reader. 
Grammar \ Fifth Reader. 



Number 



] History Class. 



Advanced 

Grammar \ 

Elementary j Third Reader. 
Geography ( Fourth Reader. 

Advanced ( Fifth Reader. 

Geography \ History Reader. 

Composition j^H^j^g^^^ 
twice a week ( 

Penmanship ■{ All classes. 

Tj . . ( History Class. 

±iistory I pj^j^ Class— History ^^fe 
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The day's work was done according to a 
program, of vvhich a copy hung upon the wall 
for pupils. Each pupil thus knew when his 
next recitation would be and prepared for it. 

Number, primary arithmetic, and language 
were taught objectively, and then applied to 
slate work. Composition was upon the many 
beautiful objects of nature, (the country is a 
prolific field, and the country-teacher has that 
advantage of her city sister). I have seen pu- 
pils spend the play -hour watching an ant bill, 
or in securing the best caterpillar, watching 
it for weeks as it underwent its wonderful me- 
tamorphosis. (Our present museum contains 
star-fish, crabs, coral, geode, crystals, and 
many fine specimens of petrified leaves and 
trees, of which these mountains are full.) 

The older pupils supplemented the class dis- 
cussion by home readings. 

Word drills were a daily feature of the 
work. Pupils of the higher classes reviewed, 
with pupils of the lower, words selected from 
the readers and other lessons, and placed 
upon the blackboard. Ready pronunciation 
of words was thus secured, and the reading 
greatly improved. 

The pupils of all classes ^ ere required to 
write such words in sentences of their own 
composing, as part of the preparation- for the 
reading lesson. The pupils of the first and 
second readers often excelled the older schol- 
ars. 

No pupil had any idle time. The black- 
boards were crowded with lessons for each 
day. Always busy, always systematic, im- 
provement naturally followed. 

This combining of classes has been tried 
successfully for several years by myself, and 
by many teaohers to whom it has been given. 

The division is not rigid — a strong pupil is 
allowed to work in a higher class, and yet 
continue the work of his own class. Thor- 
oughness not quantity has been, and is, the 
aim of all connected with the school. 



See our special announcement of premiums 
in the May Journal. 
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The New Child and Its Picture Books. 

H. T. P. 

AN ingenious person named Krohn, whose 
patience is evidently more highly de- 
veloped than his sense of humour, has 
been making some experiments that are sup- 
posed to be very important to scientific teach- 
ers, lie has found that it takes a young child 
three hundred and sixty-four one thousandths 
of a second to recognize the letter <?, three hun- 
dred and fifty-eight one thousanaths of a sec- 
ond to recognize the letter a, and three hun- 
dred and eighty-nine one thousandths of a sec- 
ond to recognize the letter i; while the word 
c-a-t as a whole is recognized in three hundred 
and thirty-nine one thousandths of a second. 
Therefore, he says, primary teaching should 
be done by words and not by letters, and the 
letters should be one twelfth of an inch high 
and printed in a line not more than four inches 
long. We don't know exactly how he has dis- 
covered all these things, but that does not mat- 
ter ; for he is evidently a very profound person. 
We have done some figuring ourselves on the 
basis of his researches, and we find that, fol- 
lowing out his method and adopting his kind 
of reading-book, a child of five years, in an 
average daily lesson, would each day save nine 
thousand, seven hundred and eighty-nine ten 
thousandths of a minute out of its valuable 
time. Think of that! 

This investigation is beautifully illustrative 
of what is going on to-day in the sphere of 
education. We are living in an age in which 
the Educator has been gradually supplanted by 
the Educationist. The Educator was a person 
who felt that every child has its own individual 
temperament and mental idiosyncrasies which 
differentiate it to some extent from every 
other child, so that the method of presenting 
a subject should be largely influenced by the 
teacher's knowledge of the individual to be 
taught. lie felt that a good teacher should 
be quick to note the effects upon each child's 
mind of a particular manner of presentation, 
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and that the practical results obtained should 
be the final test of every method, inasmuch as 
the education of the child and not the exalta- 
tion of the teacher was the end to be secured. 
Hence quick sympathy, keen perception, ready 
adaptability, and ingenuity in fixing the at- 
tention and interesting the thought of the 
child were regarded as the prime qualifications 
of a successful Educator. 

The Educationist has changed all that. So 
far as our own limited intelligence has been 
able to grasp the subtle distii^ctions of modem 
paedagogic doctrine, an Educationist is an indi- 
vidual who is not himself much of a hand at 
teaching, but who is able to tell all other per- 
sons how they ought to teach. He is great on 
method, and obseives blandly, when ques- 
tioned, that it doesn't matter in the least 
whether the actual results amount to much so 
long as the correct pasdagogic method has been 
employed. He abounds in statistics, and these 
statistics are usually in fractions. He perhaps 
could not himself succeed in teaching a young 
child to read, but, like Dr. KroLn, he can tell 
you just how many thousandths of a second it 
ought to take for some one else to make a let- 
ter perceptible to the child's intelligence. He 
has read several text- books on Psychology, and 
when he talks, he has a good deal to say about 
''concepts" and * 'apperception," and once in 
five minutes he will allude airily to the Laws of 
the Association of Ideas. He has, in fact, es- 
tablished a set of infallible formulas that never 
hang fire and that render the education of chil- 
dren as simple a matter as rolling off a log. 
The exactness of these formulas is, indeed, a 
little startling to an ordinary mind. Thus, if 
the Educationist tells you that a child of twelve 
years and six months who is studying Latin 
must have exactly thirty -five minutes of reci- 
tation each day (preferably between nine and 
eleven o'clock), and you say doubtfully that 
you have been giving thirty minutes to this 
work between eleven and twelve o clock, the 
Educationist will look at you with ))ained sur- 
prise and tell you that you are evidently old 
fashioned. Then it would be wise to keep 



quiet unless you want to get into trouble; for 
if you go on to say that your arrangement' has 
worked very well, he will at once tell you that 
you evidently know nothing of the Psycho- 
logical Basis of Education; and if you still 
persist, he will talk to you about Sturm, and 
Herbart, and, maybe, even Froebel; and if he 
once pulls Froebel on you, you are gone. It 
is quite unsafe, too, for you to comfort your- 
self with the thought that perhaps he doesn't 
know what he is talking about. You may 
think that he is by no means brilliant in his 
ordinary conversation, that he seems, in fact, 
in other matters to be rather dull; and if you 
are exceptionally uninstructed and indiscreet, 
you may even go so far as to remark that he 
is evidently a good deal of an ass. But just 
wait, and Nemesis will at last get after you. 
Some day or other you will see the Educa- 
tionist reading a paper at a Teacher's Confer- 
ence, and then you will know that he is really 
Great. 

Nor, so far as we are personally concerned, 
we don't care how much he raids around in 
the field of education, and we shouldn't say a 
word about him if he stopped right there. 
Children will tumble up some how or other 
even under the rule of an Educationist; and 
after all, the real training of every hunran 
being comes largely from experience and from 
contact with his kind. Moreover, there is 
something to be said in behalf of the psycho- 
logical racket. In these days of overcrowded 
professions there are hundreds of shallov^ 
young men and rattlepated young women who 
would have to carry a hod or go and get mar- 
ried if a wise dispensation of Providence had 
not specially opened up to them this new and 
fruitful field, wherein they can earn comfort- 
able salaries and much Icudoa without needing 
to possess anything more in the way of equip- 
ment than a few catchwords and the ability to 
keep a straight face when they hear .each other 
talk. 

Unfortunately, however, these people have 
not remained contented with their original 
sphere of influence. Perhsms th^ate getting 
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to be so numerous that they have begun to 
step on each other's heels. At any rate, they 
are now slopping over into another lield, in 
which thej^ are doing and will continue to do 
an infinite deal of harm. After grabbing the 
schools and coercing the teachers, they are 
now reaching out into the nursery and into 
the playground and are seeking to upset all 
the good old traditions of child-life tuat have 
come down from the time when the Aryan 
children romped around on the borders of Vol- 
hynia. 

We can all remember the golden days of our 
early life, when no hard-and-fast line had yet 
been drawQ for us between the real and the 
impossible, and when everything was wonder- 
ful because everything was new. That was 
the roseate time when we knew that at the base 
of every rainbow there lay buried a pot of real 
gold. We heard fairies whispering in the 
thickets of the woods, and could point out the 
hillocks where gnomes came up each night and 
gambolled in the moonlight. Then all of us 
dreamed rare dreams and cherished harmlessly 
delightful fancies; for the gray old world was 
very beautiful, and our lives were flushed with 
the light that dies away so soon. There were 
no Educationists in that paradise to which so 
many men and women, now grown grim and 
mirthless, sometimes look back with an un- 
wonted dimness of the eyes. But to-day ap- 
pears the brisk and practical Young Person of 
nineteen or thereabouts, fresh from a Train- 
ing College and with no illusions and no sym- 
pathies about her. She bursts in upon the 
penetralia'of childhood, and knocks its house- 
hold gods to smithereens. Fairy stories? 
Nonsense! Giants? Bosh! With a ruth- 
less efficiency she annihilates the gentle friends 
of the child's imagination, deposes Santa 
Glaus, mocks at the virtues of the wishbone, 
and drives with jeers the Sand Man out of 
existence. Then she gets down to work and 
trots out her own substitutes for all these 
things. The children must begin to absorb 
some scraps of history; they must draw geo- 
metrical figures instead of rings for ''migs." 



No more singing at their play of the disaster 
that befell London Bridge, or of the Farmer 
who stamps his foot and claps his hands and 
turns around to view thelafid. ''Eeny-meeny- 
mony-mike ' is silly gibberish. '^Monkey, 
monkey, barrel of beer" is low. None of this 
for the wuse young lady who now runs things! 
She will teach her flock some real instructive 
and improving songs about minerals, for in- 
stance, and when she takes them out to walk 
she will make them peep and botanize with her 
in a way to give Linnaeus cerebrospinal men- 
ingitis. Then the little things, instead of play- 
ing around in God's free air and in a healthily 
unconscious way, are thrust into a kindergar- 
ten, where they sit and make worsted paral- 
lelograms on a piece of cardboard, and learn 
a sort of complicated drill that keeps them un- 
naturally alert; while through the whole per- 
formance they are watched and egged on to 
emulation until their little faces flush and all 
their sensitive little nerves are tingling with 
unhealthy excitement. They learn some 
things; but what they leain is valueless, while 
what they lose in learning it is beyond all price. 
At times, perhaps, some mother whose mind 
is troubled by ^hese new works and ways will 
timidly suggest her doubts about the wisdom 
of it all; but the brisk Young Person will 
promptly and rather patronisingly inform her 
that it rests upon a Psychological Basis, and 
that it is just what Froebel meant. And eo 
we see growing up about us a generation of 
shrill, self-conscious, and insufferably priggish 
brats. — By courtesy of T/ie Bool'man^ copy- 
right 1896, by Dodd, Mead and Company. 
{^Concluded neH month,) 



Elementary Dictation and Composition. 

By T. P. Chump. 

LESSON VII. 

REVIEW\ 

A SENTENCE is a group of words making 
complete sense. Every sentence should 
begin with a capital letter. 

A Declarative sentence is a sentence that 
states or tells something. 
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A period should be placed after a declara- 
tive sentence. 

An Interrogative sentence is a sentence used 
in asking a question. 

A question mark should be placed after an 
interrogutlTe sentence. 

An Imperative sentence is a sentence that 
expresses a command or request. 

A period should be placed after an impera- 
tive sentence. 

An Exclamatory sentence is a sentence that 
expi esses strong feeling or emotion. 

An exclamation mark should be placed after 
an exclamation. 

A particular name is the name of a particu- 
lar person, place or object. 

A particular name should begin with a capi- 
tal letter. 

A common name is a name common to all 
things of the same kind. 

A common name should begin with a small 
letter, unless it is the first word of a sentence 
or is a word of special importance. 

The words / and should always be capitals. 
The first word of every line of poetry should 
begin with a capital letter. 

An should be used before words beginning 
with the sound of the letters a, e, i, o, u. 

A should be used before the sound of the 
other letters of the alphabet. 

The following sentences may be written on 
the black-board and the pupils tell 
TVhich are statements. 
Which are questions. 
Which are commands. 
Which are exclamations. 
They may then be written from dictation. 

1. Remember thy Creator in thy youth. 

2. Hark! the bell strikes one. 

3. Bring me an appJe and a pear. 

4. Who broke that pane of glass? 

5. The scent of roses is sweet. 

6. I sent James to buy a pair of shoes. 

7. Can Sarah write her name? 

8. Hush! the teacher is at the door. 



9. Our best friends are those that tell us of 
our faults. 

10. Whom did you see yesterday? 

11. The teacher spoke to Helen and me. 

12. He rode the horse over a rough road. 

13. My father has a pair of black horses. 

14. The eye is the window of the soul. 

15. £ate lost the cent which her mother 
gave her. 

16. Who threw the rock through the win- 
dow? 

17. Eva has a blue dress. 

18. Little Nell was sick a week, 
Now she is pale and very weak. 

19. A little child at school should be 
As busy as a buzzing bee. 

20. Always write your very best, 

Or donot write at all; 
Make each letter as you should; \ 

Some large, and others small. 



LESSON VIII. 

LANOITAGE LESSON. 

One and more than one. 

Names are usually made to mean more than 
one by adding a or e8. 

Write the following words and tell how each 
name is made to mean more than one. 
boy — boys. box — boxes, 

top — tops. church — churches, 

hat — hats. watch; — w atches. 

book — books. kiss — kisses, 

bird — birds. bush — bushes. 

When a name ends with y, having <z, d, or o 
before it, s only is added to make it mean 
more than one. 

Other names ending with y, change the y 
to i^ and add es to mean more than one. 

Names that end in / change the / into^v 
and add ea to mean more than one. 

Names ending in/d, change the / into v and 
add «, to mean more than one. 

Some names are made to mean more than 
one irregularly^ as, man — men, child — chil- 
dren, tooth — teeth. 
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Tell how each of the following words are 
made to mean more than one : 
lady — ladies. fly — flies, 

baby — babies. cherry — cherries, 

city- cities mercy — mercies, 

day— days. joy— joys, 

monkey — monkeys. key — keys, 
man — men. tooth — teeth . 

foot — feet. child — children, 

knife — knives. woman — women. 

^^ ife — wives. loaf — loaves. 



LESSOIN" IX. 

LANGUAGE LESSOX. 

How to use Am, Is and Are. 

Am is used with I. 

Is is used with words that mean only one. 

Are is used with you, and words that mean 
more than one. 

Is it correct to say, / is? 

What should you say. 

Is it correct to say, You h? 

What should j^ou say ? 

Is it right to say: The apple are sijoeetf 

What should you say? 

Should is or are be used when only one per 
son or thing is spoken of? 

Is it right to say : Apples h stnert? 

What should you say? 

Should is or are be used when more than 
one persoi) or thing is spoken of? 

Fill the blanks with the word, am, is or 
are, as the sense may require: 

1. I — eight years old. 2. — you going 
with me. 3. We — singing. 4. — you 
writing. 5. The boy — playing. 6. The 
boys — playing. 7. He — an idle boy. 8. 
The woman — sewing. 9. The women — 
sewing. 10. I — older than John. 11. — 
the girl playing? 12. — the girls playing? 
13. — the horse drinking? 14. — the horses 
drinking^ 15. Flowers — beautiful. 16. 
The sky — blue. 17. Those boys — studying. 
18. — he studying? 19. — they studying? 
20. — we studying? 



Write statements using the words ain^ is and 



are. 



Write questions using the words ain^ is and 
are. 

Write exclamations using the words, a//i, is 
and are. 

Change the names in the following exercise 
to mean more than one, and make the neces- 
sary changes in other words: 

1. The key is lest. 2. The baby is sleep- 
ing. 3. The fox is cunning. 4. Is the arch 
strong^ k). My tooth is aching. 6. The man 
is riding. 7. Is the city large? 8. Is the 
child crying? 9. The knife is sharp. 10. 
The lady is dressing. 11. The girl is sewing. 
12. Is the horse lame? 13. The chimney is 
smoking. 14. A fly is on the wall. 

The Multiplication Table. 

WE begin with a five-year-old to '^de- 
velop" number — to show him by the 
playful manipulations of certain paint- 
ed *' objects" that two times one are two. 
The little child, utterly ignorant of the long, 
plodding road before him, steps v\^illingly into 
the uphill path of the *' tables," which usually 
ends for him in sighs and tears. But the se- 
ductive teacher says nothing of this. Perhaps 
she really feels that she has found the royal 
road, and by her '^ingenuity" is to strew 
flowers up the steep path, without the atten- 
dant thorns. 

For a few months this playing with multi- 
plicatiun goes on. The child, from constant 
familiarity with it, seems to retain it, and the 
teachers serene, and the mathematical future 
looks bright. 

Then comes the long vacation, and the chil- 
dren return to a new teacher, who, if she real- 
ly is new to the profession, wonders why the 
children never learned certain tables in the 
other room. She questions these little sun- 
burned cherubs, who have found life to consist 
of eating, sleeping and playing for ten weeks, 
as to the certainty of eight times nine, and the 
blankest of looks meet her puzzled gaze. Slow - 
ly over the intelligent face ot-some thoughtful 
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child will come a dazed, half -pained look, as 
into that shut-up soul returns a faint light of 
other days, as we recall dreams and night- 
mares. 

The teacher in despair rushes to the former 
one, or to the principal, to know why these 
children never learned the tables belonging to 
the grade, and is met with the calm assurance 
that '*they did know them perfectly, once." 

In the safety of her own room, teacher No. 
2 shakes her head incredulously, but is sure that 
teachei Xo. 3 will never have to complain of 
anj such work in her room. 

Then, again, comes the *'tag of w^ar." 
This class is promoted. Before vacation, fresh 
from a year's work, they will rattle off the 
multiplication table, like a fire of musketry, 
under the generalship of the triumphant 
teacher. They are then turned loose into 
fresh pastures, not greener than their own 
well-earned school laurels. 

*'Then comes a frost — a killing frost." 
when autumn work is resumed, and the next 
teacher attempts to apply the memorised 
knowledge of previous years, by the use of the 
^^ tables." If she is an amateur, she will feel 
not unlike a builder who attempts to raise 
walls, and finds the foundation has slipped 
away. 

There sits a class of fifty or more before 
her. Xot one in ten can answer one-tenth of 
the multiplication table. They sit indifferent- 
ly \vat<5hing her, ready to be reconstructed if 
she is equal to it. 

As well try to teach a child to walk without 
feet as to do advanced work in arithmetic 
xNithout a perfect knowledge of the multiplica- 
tion table. If the teacher is experienced, she 
expects an almost incredible forgetfulness and 
goes to meet it tvith the will and enthusiasm 
born of a vacation rest. Slowly, one by one, 
these slippery tables are recalled. One is 
seized to-day and lost to-morrow. Six times 
five may mean thirty to-day; to-morrow she 
will be fortunate if it even approximates to 
thirty. 

Putting salt on a bird's tail, or holdmg an 



eel with buttered fingers are mild comparisons 
to a child's inability to retain the multiplica- 
tion table. 

Finally, after a month of skirmishing, there 
comes, in the hands of an energetic teacher, a 
crisis when all school work, and in fact all the 
child's world revolves around this multiplica- 
tion axis. The child grows worried — the par- 
ents grow nervous — the teacher grows deter- 
mined — and out of this giege of uncomfortable 
forces will grow a victory over the tables, if 
the teacher is firm enough, and the child has 
health enough, and the parents have wisdom 
enough. 

Xo matter how advanced he may be in novel 
methods and theories in presenting these things 
at first, there comes a time when the acquisi- 
tion of the multiplication table is a slow grind 
— an uncom prising drill. 

This is not the ** progressive" theory, but 
will not ninety-nine out of every hundred 
teachers endorse it ^ith an '*Amen" — E. D. 
AT., in Primary Education. 
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Do Our Schools fleet the Necessary Wants of the 
Country In Regard to Moral Training? 

By E. Q. Matthiws, Roanoke countj. 

iRESIDENT GARFIELD has said that 
every character is the joint product of 
nature and nurture. He has also said 
that **it is easier to reduce crime than to build 
jails." 

The problem before the teacher is this: 
Given the youth of the nation, fresh from the 
hand of nature, with all its surroundings, good 
bad and indifferent, how shall we nurture them 
into true manhood and womanhood so as to 
produce the maximum of virtue, usefulness 
and happiness and the minimum of vice, crime 
and misery. 

The next generation of this nation is to be 
just what the homes and school-teachers of to- 
day make it. 

The world has made vast strides in the last 
century. Witness the progress in intelligence, 
in the number of books and periodicals now 
circulated and read, the great inventions, rail- 
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roads, steamboats, telegraphs, telephones and 
labor-saving machines. 

The first work of man is to overcome nature 
and extract from her food, clothing and shel- 
ter. After these then grow up institutions for 
relieving and providing the necessities, 
ameliorating the condition of mankind. 
Hero civilization and progress of mankind be- 
gin. The battle of thousands of years has 
been largely, sometimes principally, with na- 
ture for the necessities of life. Perhaps 
within the present century there has been the 
greatest progress the world has ever seen in 
rising above the question of food, raiment and 
shelter, and afctending to the ethical side of 
our nature. The rise of the race towards a 
higher development has brought advantages 
and disadvantages. It has pushed out of sight 
certain vices and crimes of a lower and coarser 
typo which belong more to rude and primitive 
conditions of the race; but has brought out to 
light and developed rapidly many phases of sin 
and suffering which are incident rather to civ- 
ilization and a condition of enlightenment. 

It is now generally acknowledged by all 
that the culture of the mtellect is nnt sufficient 
to make good citizens, men and women of vir- 
tue, or to add the largest amount to the sum 
total of human happiness and goodness. The 
young must be instructed in ^ood morals, and 
correct habit© must t)e implanted in the youth- 
ful mind in order to produce a geneiation of 
virtuous, upright and useful citizens. 

Our system of schools, thoroughly wrought 
out and now in nearly universal operation, 
play so conspicuous a part in the nurture of 
the young that it is a question of the great 3st 
importance, the most momentuous concern, 
whether they are filling the reasonable wants 
of the country in this respect. Brother teach- 
ers when we enter the schoolroom we ought to 
be mindful of the fact that we are at the head 
of a seminary where mortal minds are trained 
for usefulness and happiness. 

There is a theory which says that all educa- 
tional forces should be in the church, and sub- 
ject to the direction of the cleigy. The 



theory of American civilization, on the other 
hand, is that the family, the school, the 
church and state, are educational forces, and 
that they should all work in harmony to im- 
prove the race, and to produce the richest 
fruit from human life. So the work of the 
school and family ought to be in harmony, 
and conducive to the same great end. 

Sometimes the country teachers are charged 
with maintaining Godleas schools, [t is our 
business to see to it that this charge shall not 
be true. 

As the mind is higher and of more worth 
than the body, so the soul, the character, the 
moral power and habits of action are infinitely 
higher and of more force and value than the 
intellect. 

The first duty of a parent to his children is 
to provide for them food and clothing. But 
shall he provide a proper diet for the body and 
intellect, and let the soul starve? 

Why should the teacher spend so much time 
in training the intellect and let the pure spir- 
itual essence within his pupils, with all its 
glorious capacities for improvement languish 
and pine? Why permit the vital spark, which 
Ood has intrusted to our care to be fanned 
into a bright and heavenly light, to languish 
and go out? 



M 



Practical Problems for Busy Workers. 

Mrs. Mabt S. Moffett, Principal Midwray High School, Steele's 
Tavern. Va. 

PRIMAEY— LESSON III. 
Y brother has $9, and I have 7 times as 
many dollars, how many dollars have 
I. How many dollars have both? 

2. In each of 4 cages at the Zoological gar- 
dens, are 10 owls. How many owls in all the 
cages? 

3. A potter made 81 jars in 9 days. Ho^ 
many did he make in one day? If he sell the 
jais at 50 cents each, hov many dollars will 
he receive for them? 

4. Illusfcrate by drawing — one-half of 6 ap- 
ples. 

5. A crab has 10 legs, how many legs have 
12 crabs? ^^ j 
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6. Mr. Smitli raised 964 bushels of potatoes 
in one field, and 368 bushels in another field. 
If be sell 897 bushels, how many bushels will 
be have left? 

7. In one pavement are 2678 bricks, and in 
another pavement .3070 bricks, llow many 
more bricks in the second pavement than in 
tbe first? 

8. What is i of 48 eagles? 

9. John gathered i of 1024 hickory nuts; 
bow many nuts did he gather? 

10. 6+2— 4+5+7+;i+2— 8— 4=? 



ADVANCED— LESSON III. 

1. A superintendent received 8462.95 to 
distribute among 3 schools; their snares to be 
respectively as ^, i, and J. IIow much did 
each school receive? 

2. My desk is 12 inches wide, and 21 inches 
long; what is the lengtn of a ruler that ex- 
tends from the upper left-hand corner to the 
lower right-hand corner? 

3. At 85 cents per yard, what will be the 
cost of a Brussels carpet, f of a yard \i ide, 
that will cover a room 18 feet long, and 15 
feet wide? 

4. Mrs. Warner orders the grocer to send 
ber 4 pounds of butter at 18^ cents per pound; 
8 ounces of cloves at 5 cents per ounce, and 6 
pounds of raisins at 12i cents per pound. 
What is the amount of her bill? IIow much 
change w^ill she receive out of a two-dollar 
biU? 

5. What is 16| % of 72(1 lemons^ 

6. How many caramels, each being .J of a 
cubic inch, can be cut from a block of candy, 
3 feet long, 6 inches wide, and 4 inches thicK? 

7. What cost 8 gallons, 3 (juarts, one pint 
of milk at 12 cents per gallon^ 

8. What part of a square mile is a field 120 
rods long, and 80 rods wide? 

9. What is the interest on $025 for 4 years 
6 months at 8 % ? 

10. How many quart boxes will be required 
to hold 3 bushels 3 pecks of strawberries. 

[7t> be continued.'] 
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Primary Reading. 

By Sadie L. Montoomkry, Kansas State Normal School. 

T has been suggested that 30 or 40 of the 
words of the reader, used in original sen- 
tences, be taught before the book is taken 
by the class. For seat work, give the child 
strips of cardboard on which are written the 
sentences used in the recitation, and have him 
place the sentences in the order indicated on 
the board. When sentences have been ana- 
lyzed, the words, written on cardboard, may be 
arranged in sentences. Several copies of each 
sentence or of each word should be made, so 
that the children have repeated opportunities to 
see. Another kind of seat work, much en- 
joyed Ny the children, combines work in read- 
ing, number, rx)lor, and figures. Draw on 
the board, in colored crayon, the pictures of 
the objects named in the lesson; place before 
each picture the figure telling how many times 
the picture is to be outlined with colored 
sticks; after each picture write the word. 
Head this with the children: ''Four red tops; 
six red hats; two yellow balls." The child 
does the work with the sticks, placing beside 
each' '* picture" the word telling its name. 

The children should not be required to 
write these words until they have been taught 
how to make the letters composing them. 
Because a child knows a word when he sees it 
is no reason why he should write it correctly; 
recognition and reproduction are totally differ- 
ent processes. If he is required to write too 
soon he falls into all sorts of bad habits. His 
attention is taken from the word to the letters 
composing it before he is ready to analyze. 
Have frequent writing lessons on single letters 
and the children will soon be able to write the 
reading lesson correctly. Those of us who 
are familiar with the startling doiU (doll), lilaek 
(black), etc., and the occasional marked pre- 
deliction exhibited by some of the children for 
writing backwards in putting down the words, 
will appreciate the above suggestion 

When the book is taken up, begin with the 
first lesson in which a sentence is used. Pre- 
sent the work much as the first script lessons 
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in reading on the board are presented, induc- 
ing the child, by your questions, to use the 
printed sentence in his answer. Talk about 
the picture; the persons, places and things in 
it; the weather, if there is anything in the 
picture to mark what that is; bring out by 
questions the thought of the picture as well as 
the objects represented. Have different mem- 
bers of the class tell the story of the lesson as 
shown in the picture, and through the insight 
thus obtained they will be able to read the 
story understandingly. Before attempting 
the final reading of the lesson, devote much 
time to preparation for reading. 

There are three phases of this preparatory 
work. First, the child must know all the 
words ; that is, he not only knows them when 
hesf^es them on the board or on the book, but 
he uses them in sentences. This word study 
is done in the script les»ons, which are con- 
tinued at tiie blackboard after the book has 
been taken up, these board lessons being kept 
as far ahead of the reading lessons in the book 
as possible. The second phase of preparatory 
work is the phrase study. To illustrate, take 
the lesson on page 30 of Harper's First Rea- 
der: 

This IS a red cow. 
The red cow gives good milk 
Can you milk this cow, my boy? 
No, I cannot milk her. 

It is well for the children to rest the book in 
the lap or on the desk in this study, as then 
they will not be distracted by the effort to 
hold it. 

The drill may be given in this way: '*What 
is the first word? Look at the next word. 
What are the next three words? Look at the 
first word again. What is the next word? 
Look at the next three words What is this? 
This is what kind of cow ? Show me the word 
which tells what this is. Show me the word 
which tells the color of the cow. This is what? 
(having sentence read by two or three). Show 
me the first three words of the second story. 
What are they? What does the red cow give? 
Show me the word which tells what the red 



cow gives. What kind of milk does she give? 
The red cow gives what?" etc. 

After two or three sentences are studied or 
read in turn, have the group read ; then pro- 
ceed to the study of the remaining sif^ntences. 
With an average class, two or three recitation 
periods should be given to this preparation for 
reading. When the teacher is assured that 
every word and phrase is well known, so that 
no further mental energy must be given to the 
initial step of recognition of word forms, the 
reading proper may be given The lesson may 
be read entire by one or two pupils, or as a 
dialogue, if it is suited to such reading. Vary 
the work so that the interest may not flag. 

Proper expression will be secured by the 
method suggested as the proper one with which 
to begin, but if, for some reason, the oral 
reading is poor, try to induce correct emphasis 
and inflection by questioning. Beware, also, 
of trying to establish a stereotyped mode of 
expression conceived by the teacher as the only 
correct one. These early lessons are really so 
simple it is not easy always to Know just how 
they should be read, and we may well accept 
hints from the pupils' interpretation, since 
theirs is apt to be natural and childlike. 

The following points are made in answer to 
the first 10 questions which reached me after the 
issue of the November Journal. 

1. I would advise the inexperienced teacher 
to devote herself to teaching the required read- 
ing, rather than give time to supplementary 
reading. 

2. Sounds should be taught in a general les- 
son and in connection with writing, the chil- 
dren using their knowledge thus gained to aid 
them in finding out new words in their reading^ . 
lessons. 

3. Letters (names) should be taught in con- 
nection with the writing lessons, but not ia 
connection ^^ ith the reading at first. I have 
both written and oral spelling, as some learn 
more easily by sight than by sound. These 
spelling lessons train the child to look in on 
his own mental image of a word, and, by the 

manner of telling it, to pipture thatrimage. 
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4. 1 should have my first "spelling from dic- 
tation" in this wise: Books being opened at 
the desired page, have class tell you the word 
to be written, and have them spell it for you 
as you write it on the board. If it is correctly 
written, they may write it on their papers. 
Spell the word; sound it; use it in a sentence. 
The succeeding words are taken up in the same 
way, the children being encouraged to write 
without looking at l.he board, but not compelled 
to do so. In this way a wholesome pride is 
developed, while at the same time their know- 
ledge is growing. 

5. If the children have been taught the 
words, have studied the lesson, say they can 
read it and then hesitate in the reading, it is 
probably because the teacher took their word 
for it, instead of assuring herself that every 
word and phrase was understood by every 
child. Never ask a child to read until you 
know that he knows every word. Of course 
lessons must be reviewed frequently. 

6. If the children never * ' read expressively, ' ' 
it may be that they do not know ^^hat "good" 
reading is. Having heard little or no reading, 
they have no standard towards which they may 
work. Read to them a lesson from the reader 
occasionally, and bright, interesting stories, 
asking them if they like your reading. 1 hey 
will easily see of what good reading consists, 
and unconsciously begin to work 1 3 wards this 
ideal. The pupil who reads should be encour- 
aged to glance at his hearers ''to see if they 
understand what he reads. ' ' In this way, face 
as well as voice will grow expressive. 

7. Writing a new word in order to ''learn 
it" does not serve that purpose. In writing 
a word the child's attention is taken from the 
word itself and given to the separate letters. 

To have the new word impressed, have it 
found in many different places in the book or 
on the board; pick it out from other words 
written on bits of cardboard ; shut the eyes and 
"try to see it." Spelling ihe word in alpha- 
bet boxes, pricking it on cardboard, etc., are 
like writing — ^not a help in grasping the word 
as a whole. 



8. The change from script to print will give 
no difOculty, provided the teacher makes 
none. The children may be relied on to see 
the likeness between script and print, rather 
than its* difference. Say nothing about the 
new symbols, but, by your questions, provoke 
the child to use the printed sentence in reply, 
and his mind will be engaged in the associa- 
tion, rather than in a search for contrasts. 

9. The length of the lesson and the number 
of new words taught depend on the ability of 
the children, their age, and the stage of the 
work. The regular rule is, phort but frequent 
lessons; some advanced work each time, the 
amount to be determined by the grasp of the 
child. The main thing is to give the child 
power— to put into his hands, as rapidly as it 
is wise, the key to the inheritance of literature 
left him. 

10. It is unfortunate that the lessons are 
ever committed to memory, but if they are, 
try to make use of the little power by using it 
in such a way that the children will be helped 
to read more readily. Some of the best 
teachers take advantage of the well-known 
rhymes of children to teach reading by means 
of this knowledge. — Western School Journal. 

What YouF Superintendent Says. 

I have for many years been a constant and interested 
reader of the Virginia School Journal. 

In my judgment, it has been steadily improving in the 
variety and practical usefulness of its contents, until it 
now ranks among the best publications of its kind. It is 
conservative and at the same time progressive. While it 
gets away from the ruts of "old-fogyism " it does not 
run after and endorse every new-fangled "fad" that 
springs up in the educational world. The ''Official De- 
partment " is alone well worth the subscription price of 
the Journal to any one who is connected with the public 
school work of the State. Every school trustee and every 
public school teacher in the State ought to be a reader of 
our own Journal. — L. M, Shumale, Supt. Schools, Lou- 
doun county. 



In the interest of the pujpils and the teachers^ 
I have urged my teachers to take the Journal. 
No teacher should be without it. The most 
progressive of my teachers make it a labor of 
love to subscribe to, pay for, and read the 
Journal. — J, M. Beckham^ Superintendent^ 
Cvlpeper county. ^^^^^^ ^^ GoOglc 
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A Clever Idea. 

A Turk was condemned to be imprisoned 
for life in a lofty tower. At night his 
wife came to weep below his 'vindow. 
'* Cease your grief," said the husband; '^go 
home, get a black beetle, a little butter, a 
skein of the finest silk, another of rine twine, 
another of whipcord, and a long piece of stout 
rope." When she brought these things to the 
foot of the tower, the husband directed her to 
touch the head of the black beetle with a little 
of the butter, to tie one end of the silk around 
him, and to place the insect on the wall with 
his head upwards. Deceived by the smell of 
the butter, which he fancied to be in store 
above him, the beetle went on crawling up till 
he reached the top. The prisoner was then 
able to get at the silk thread, to the end of 
which the wife fastened the twine. By means 
of this he drew up the whipcord, and by the 
help of the whipco-d he secured the rope, 
which he made fast to a bar of the wmdow in 
his ceU. He was thus enabled to slip down to 
the foot of the tower and make his escape. — 
Western School Jou?maL 



A Cat on Quard. 

DOT was handsome as to size; her coat 
was a beautiful glossy black, and at the 
throat was a pretty white star Each 
day, as the different articles were brought in 
for dinner and placed on the table, the charge 
always w^aa, "Now, uot, come here and take 
care of this till I come back." Dot mounted 
guard at once on a chair at the side of the 
table, and was never known to leave her post 
till the viands were claimed. Whether it was 
beef, mutton, lish, or game, all was perfectly 
safe; and she was quite contented when a cook- 
ed morsel after dinnc r was given to her as a re- 
ward. Her own dinner, though placed close be- 
side her, she never touched, but always waited 
till it was given her, however hungry she was 
known to be. 



jininr^ %fin$. 



An Absent-Minded /Ian. 

I will tell you while I can 
Of an abi^^ent minded man, 

And an absent-minded man waa he, 
Who forgot an unkind word 
Just as soon as it was heard, 

Such an absent-minded man was he. 

In political debate 
Now, I can truly state, 

Such an absent minded man was he, 
His opponent on the street 
With a hand-shake he would greet, 

Such an absent-minded man was he. 

Once he left a goodly store 
At a poor old widow's door, 

Such an absent-minded man was he ; 
And, although 'twas all the same, 
Quite forgot to leave his name, 

Such an absent-minded man was he — 

You see — 

Such an absent-minded man waa he. 

—St. Nicholas. 



A Lost Type. 

Oh 1 for a glimpse of a natural boy— 

A boy with a freckled face. 
With forehead white 'neath tangled hair 

And limbs devoid of grace. 

Whose feet toe in, while his elbows flare, 
Whose knees are patched all ways ; 

Who turns as red as a lobster when 
You give him a word of praise. 

A boy who was born with an appetite ; 

Who seeks the pantry shelf 
To eat his " piece" with resounding smack — 

Who isn't "gone on himself." 

A " Robinson Crusoe "-reading boy. 

Whose pockets bulge with trash ; 
Who knows the use of gun and rod. 

And where the brook trout splash. 

It's true he'll sit in the easiest chair. 

With hat on his tousled head ; 
That his hands and feet are everywhere. 

For youth must have room to spread. 

But he doesn't dub his father " old man," 

Nor deny his mother's call. 
Nor ridicule what bis elders say. 

Or think *' he knows it all." 

A rough and wholesome, natural boy 

Of a good old-fashioned clay ; 
God bless him, if he's still on earth, 

For he'll make a man some day. 
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Itpms of InteFest. 

VIRGINLA. 

Hon. William L. Wilson has accepted the presidency 
of Washington and Lee University. 

Dr. Thomas W. Page has been elected to the Chair of 
History in Randolph -Macon Woman's College. One 
hundred and seventy students matriculated at the college 
this year. Six will graduate in June. 

Hon. William Jennings Bryan will deliver the final 
address before the literary society of the University of 
Viiginia June 15th. He has chosen as his subject, 
"Jefferson Still Lives." 

The Hanover Teachers* Association met in the graded 
school building at Ashland February 19th. The meeting 
was presided over by Mr. W. M. Hamlet, of Ashland 
school. The attendance was unusally large, teachers 
from all over the county being present. Essays were 
read by Misses C. B. Ratcliffe, on ''Spelling;" A. L. 
Evans, on "History;" V. Campbell, on "History;" 
White, of Richmond, on **Love;" Mrs. Egbert, on 
"Schools of Present and Past," and William Hamlet, on 
''Method of Teaching Mensuration, Square, and Cube 
Root" All the papers were well prepared, and elicited 
much applause and most favorable comment. Besides 
the teachers there were present W. H. Campbell, County 
Superintendent; Dr. W. H. Fox, president of the Ash- 
land School Board, and many citizens, who are interested 
in school matters. The association meets about every 
two months. 

A conference of representatives of universities and 
colleges of the State convened at Randolph -Macon 
Woman's College, Lynchburg, February 19th. The fol- 
lowing gentlemen were present: Dr. Barringer, of the 
University of Virginia ; President Edwin Fay, of Wash- 
ington and Lee University ; Dr. Waterhouse, of Emory 
and Henry College ; Professor Ba^rby, of Hampden- 
Sidney College; Professor J. D. Dreher, of Roanoke 
Coll^;e; Dr. W. W. Smith, representing the Randolph- 
Macon College, at Ashland, and Professor J. L. Arm- 
strong, of Randolph-Macon Woman's College, of this 
city. Dr. Barringer was elected chairman, and Professor 
Armstrong secretary. The opening session was devoted 
to a discussion of work in the preparatory departments 
of the universities and colleges. 



Advantage of Sleep. — In reply to the question. Is it wise 
for a man to deny himself and get along with a few hours' 
sleep a day to do more work ? Tesla, the great electrician, 
is said to have replied : " That is a great mistake, I am 
convinced. A man has just so many hours to be awake, 
and the fewer of them he uses up each day, the more 
days they will last ; that is, the longer he will live. I 
believe that a man might live two hundred years if he 
would sleep most of the time. That is why negroes often 
live to advanced old age, because they sleep so much. It 



is said that Gladstone sleeps seventeen hours every day ; 
that is why his faculties are still unimpaired in spite of 
his great age. The proper way to economize life is to 
sleep every moment that is not necessary or desirable 
that you should be awake." — Scientific American, 

Defective Education. — ^The mobs, the riots, the burn- 
ings, the lynchings, perpetrated by the men of the 
present day, are perpetrated because of their vicious or 
defective education when children. We see, and feel, 
the havoc and the ravage of their tiger- passions now 
when they are full-grown ; but it was years ago that they 
were whelped and suckled. And so, too, if we derelict 
from our duty in this matter, our children, in their turn, 
will suffer. If we permit the vulture's eggs to be incu- 
bated and hatched, it will then be too late to take care 
of the lambs. — Horace Mann. 

Professor C. M. Gayley, of the University of California, 
will soon go East and to Europe to select twenty of the 
best English scholars in the vorld to collate a book to be 
published by the University. It is to be a grand edition, 
representative of English comedies until and including 
the time of Oliver Goldsmith. — InteUigence. 

While studying the songs of birds, Mr. Charles A. 
Witchell soon found that young birds acquire first the 
call cries and alarm notes of their respective species; 
that in each species these notes are much less liable to 
vaiy than are the songs; and that in different species 
physically allied they are more alike than are the songs 
of those species. Another interesting feature was the 
prominent occurrence of a particular cry in the species ; 
its repetition in a less marked form in one or two allied 
birds, in which another cry might be more pronounced ; 
and the utterance of this second cry by some other allied 
birds, which had not the first mentioned note. These 
facts are commended by the author to naturalists as bear- 
ing on the question of a common ancestry of species. — 
Popular Science Monthly. 

The report of the British Association's Committee on 
Scismological Observations recommends that, since it has 
been proved that any important earthquake is felt all 
over the globe, an-angements should be made for the 
record and study of these movements. Such records 
might prove as important as those of, for instance, ter- 
restrial magnetism ; and just as we have magnetic ob- 
servatories in all parts of the world, so should there be 
scismological observatories. — Fibular Science Monthly. 

The study of the customs and religious views of the 
Kekchi Indians of Guatemala, by Dr. C. Sapper, has un- 
covered a curious mixture of pagan and Christian ideas. 
The people are nominally attached to the Roman Catho- 
lic Church, yet they will not worship in a church out of 
their own district, because they believe the god of that 
church cannot understand them. So, when they go 
away from home, they give up all religious exercises. 
On first crossing a mountain pass the Indians put a stone 
at the foot of the cross which is usually erected there, 
often offering flowers and incense, and sometimes dancing 
before it besides ; but if there be no cross at the pass, the 
Kekchi Indian prays and brings offeringg^ the heaihen 
god.-Papular ^cumce M<mM^,^^^^^ by GoOgTc 
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A case of school discipline came up recently in con- 
nection with one of the schools of St. John, N. B., which 
caused some excitement. Opinion seems to be divided as 
to the wisdom of the principal's action. In a certain 
school pilfering has been going on for some time, greatly 
to the annoyance of the teachers. Marked money was 
exposed in one of the teacher's satchels — not exposed as 
a temptation, but hung upon the wall. The money was 
found in a shop where cigarettes were sold and it was 
traced to the boy who spent it. The principal immedi- 
ately reported the matter to the police magistrate, who, 
at the request of the teacher, inflicted no severer punish- 
ment upon the boy than a reprimand, but fined the 
vendor of cigarettes ten dollars. A writer in the Educa- 
tional Review thinks that the teacher did right, and re- 
marks that the most satisfactory feature in the whole 
case was the imposition of a fine upon the vendor of 
cigarettes. — The Educational Record. 

Professor John C. Schwab, of Yale University, will 
have charge this term of a course, for graduates, on the 
"Civic, Industrial, and Economic Hi?tory of the Con- 
federate States of America as Distinguished from Its 
Military History.'' It is said to be the first course of its 
kind ever opened in a northern university in the United 
States. 

]Jotes. 

The common or public school must always be growing 
better or it will be growing worse, and there can be no 
real improvement without effort, care and watchfulness. — 
/. W. Newton y Stowe, Vt. 

The best of a book is not the thought which it con- 
tains, but the thought which it suggests— just as the 
charm of music dwells not in the tones, but in the echoes 
of our hearts. — Oliver Wendell Holmes, 

The most important subject for educational psychology 
at the present time is the influence of school work to fix 
the pupil in permanent habits of mind on a lower plane 
and stop progressive development into higher activities 
of the mind. We call this the doctrine of arrested de- 
velopment. In some primary schools great pains is 
taken to make the pupil perfect in the elementary rules 
of arithmetic. Clatses are practiced in adding columns 
at sight, upward and downward, until the work Ciin be 
done as rapidly as by a skilled accountant at a mercantile 
establishment. This is very likely to fix the child's 
mind in the stage of remembering and observing num- 
bers, and by as much as this habit is formed it distracts 
the attention of the pupil from the other and more im- 
portant objects. Goethe had seen deeply this danger of 
ari-esting development in certain lines. His doctrine re- 
garding play or amusement keeps this subject in view. 
First tendencies on the part of young people seem to 
him to have importance in two directions : Firat, these 
tendencies proceed from within and are the fountain of 
self-activity. Secondly, they may be wrong tendencies, 
and if they are made permanent have a tendency to 
wreck the whole life. — Dr, William T, Harris. 



When one set of muscles or faculties has become tired 
from use, a sense of rest is experienced by bringing 
another set into action, provided the aggregate vitality at 
command has not been exhausted. This is the rest of 
change or variety of employment. . It is the method of 
relief from the dreariness of monotomy, and one of which 
the teacher should take advantage in the arrangement of 
courses of study and daily programmes. Upon this 
principle the study of natural history is a rest from the 
study of mathematics, and calisthenics is a rest from all 
intellectual activity. — JohonnoVs Principles and Practice 
of Teaching. 

Not a few teachers have I known who were incapaci- 
tated for good teaching by their very *' experience." 
Their minds have become circles closed to all new ideas 
and inspirations, and glazed over with uniformity and 
self-complacency. — Dr. B. A. Hisdale. 

He is not the best teacher who does the most for his 
pupil, but rather he who enables the child to do most for 
himself. — Professor D. Putnam. 

The following paragraph from the Toronto Evening 
Neivs, quoted in The Educational Record of Quebec, is 
as applicable to Virginia as it is to Canada : " Encourage 
the school teacher. There are many heart-sick school 
teachers in this city whose work would be lightened by 
a few words of appreciation from parents whose children 
have been the subject of deep anxiety through the long 
term, and who have had the best care and training 
which the teachers are capable of imparting. Unfortu- 
nately there are few parents who ever give the matter 
suflicient thought to realize what they owe to the school 
teacher. One who leaves himself or herself open to 
censure is not long in getting it. In such cases the 
parents have a lively appreciation of their rights, and 
they are not slow in letting the dominie know what they 
think of him. It is pretty hard for him to swallow, but 
he takes his medicine quietly, as a rule, and that is the 
best thing to do. But parents, who are quick to resent 
the exercise of undue authority by the teacher, rarely, 
if ever, think of the infinite patience and forbearance 
that are necessary in the training of children, and as a 
result they do not as a rule make allowance for the 
human nature in the teacher. They expect him to be 
infallible. Parents who cannot train two or. three chil- 
dren in their homes have only condemnation for a 
teacher if he or she fails to manage sixty or seventy, 
and teach them the three R's whether they will or no. 
Another cUuss of parents — and they form the majority — 
do not think of it. They would express their satisfac- 
tion if the teacher came to them, but it is too much 
trouble to go to the teacher or to write him a note. If 
parents but knew the encouragement the men and 
women who teach would derive from a frank acknowl- 
edgement of the value of their services and an expres- 
sion of gratitude for the patience exercised towards their 
children, thousands of them would hasten to thank 
those who have been faithful to their duty. It would 
also inspire them to fresh exertions in behalf of those 

committed to their care." t^^ r^r^j^}r^ 
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If children learn nothing else in school, they should 
learn how to use their own langua^. This is the key to 
the learning of all time, the instrumentality whereby all 
knowledge is shared and distributed among men. It is, 
moreover, the only branch of a school education all of 
▼hich the pupils will find of positive practical use at all 
periods of their life. Beyond the merest elements, how 
much of the arithmetic learned in school is of real use to 
one pupil out of ten ? How much of it is remembered by 
the very large class who have no occasion to employ it in 
later life? Beyond the great facta that could be taught 
in a few lessons, how much of the geography is remem- 
bered in after years by the vast majority who have 
learned it in school? In travelling in Kuro|)e, and even 
in parts of our own cx)untry, one has to learn the geog- 
raphy all over again. I have to go to the gazetteer for 
hundreds of facts that I had to commit to memory in my 
school days ; and if I want some of the same facts again 
six months later, the chances are that I shall have to go 
to the gazetteer again. I do not care to lumber up my 
memory with suph knowledge when 1 know where to 
find it if I have occasion to make some temporary use of 
it So with the minutite of history, which are memorized 
go laboriously in school, and forgotten so easily after- 
wuda. It is only teachers and critical students of history 
who renjember them, or to whom they are of suflicient 
value or interest to justify any sjiecial effort to retain 
them ; but all that we learn in the study of language, if 
it is taught aright, is of immediate and enduring value. 
Every new thing we come to know in literature is a joy 
forever. Your school boys and school girls, after they 
have become fathers and mothers, will testify to the 
tnitb of this. I am old enough to speak on this point 
from my own experience. I began teaching forty years 
ago, and from the start I combined work in literature 
with that in language. I have met many of my pupils 
long after they had grown up and become settled in life, 
and I have found them enjoying good books and training 
their children to the same habits and tastes. They tell 
me that of all the lessons they had in school those in 
English have been the most helpful, stimulating, and in- 
spiring ever since. — William J. Rolfe^ Educational Sews. 

It may be that some time in the future our methods of 
teaching will reach such a degree of perfection that we 
shall be able to do all the work required of uh within the 
present school hours, but home lessons are yet a neces- 
sty. There are two classes of parents that the teacher 
has to dread. One living for the moj^t part in the cities, 
which objects to home lessons almost in toto ; the other, 
pending in the rural districts, which is forever (•()mj>lain- 
ing that the cliildren have not enough to do at home. I 
can only 'Urge, as I have done before — give ius few home 
exercises (requiring manual excellence) as possible, as 
doing such work to advantage and with 
profit, are few in many homes. Do not permit lessons 
supposed to be prepared at home to be studied in school. 
If there is time for such, allow it for the entire prepara- 
tion of one or more home lessons. 1 think we should 
devote more time to instructing pupils how to prepare 
home lessons. How often do we hear parents siiy : " I 



heard my boy or girl recite the lesson and he knew it 
perfectly." The teacher often takes a different view of 
the matter, and it is not strange. Parents* well inten- 
tioned efforts to assist their children at home should not 
be discouraged, but their methods are not the methods 
of trained teachers. Their memoriter work will not do, 
hence the pupil should have an exact idea of what is 
required of them, and above all should be taught system 
in connection with home work. The pupil who steals 
desultory glances at his home work whenever his atten- 
tion is not otherwise occupied and who depends upon 
the few minutes allowed in school, will profit but little 
by it. — Educational Review. 

NEW BOOKS. 

The Story op the Chosen People. By H. A. Guerber, 
author of Myths of Greece and Rome, etc. Cloth, 
12mo, 240 pages illustrated. Price, 60 cents. Ameri- 
can Book Company, New York, Cincinnati and Chi- 
cago. 

In this little volume the story of the Chosen People or 
Hebrews is told in the same objective manner as the 
story of the Greeks and of the Romans by the same 
author. As in those companion volumes of the Eclectic 
School Readings, the great characters and events of 
history are described in the form of interesting stories 
which cannot fail to attract the attention and impress 
the minds of young readers. The nature of the subjects 
in this book gives it a peculiar interest. Beginning with 
the creation it gives in a connected series of stories, an 
outline of the most important events in the history of 
the Chosen People. While these stories are derived 
from the Old Testament, they are told from a purely 
secular standpoint, simply as historical stories without 
any reference to their doctrinal or religious significance. 
The book is well adapted for supplementary reading in 
schools, the narrative being written in the simplest style 
I and easily within the comprehension of pupils in the 
I third and fourth reader grades. It is beautifully illus- 
trated by twenty-two full page reproductions of cele- 
brated paintings, numerous small cuts, and by sketch 
' maps of Jerusalem and the Holy Livnd. 

I A Brief History of the Nations and of Their Pro- 



(iRKss IN' Civilization. By George Park Fisher, LL. D., 
Profe.'i^or in Yale University, (^loth, xiii. -j- 599 pp. 
$1.50. American Book Company. 

While few readers will find the time to make anything 
like a thorough study of general history, it remains 
true that no intelligent man, or one of affairs, can 
do without a generous knowledge of the peoples who 
have made the world's history. Only the specialist can 
devote himself to close investigation. Even such a work 
as Dr. Fisher's "Outlines of Universal History" will 
fall beyond the reach of most readers. 

The ** Brief History," however, is at once fitted for the 
school r(X)m and for the after-use of the student ; it is 
brief in form, discriminating in analysis, and the matter 
is happily presented. The judicious balancing of historic 
facts and a just perspective give this book highest valu^ 
Dr. Fisfier has gone ov.^r a vast field with the kf^ .n- 

sight of the scientist in groupinj^ the essentia' and has 
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used the artist's band in presenting vivid pictures. This 
book is valuable, readable, and one to be studied. There 
is nothing dull about it ; it will quicken the larger study 
of history and its philosophy. The pupil who reads care- 
fully and masters this Brief History will have a substan- 
tial working knowledge of the world's history. 

The historical sense — ^accuracy and impartiality — is 
maintained thooghout, if, perhaps we except some color- 
ings of the author's own when dealing with certain 
events of recent American history. It seems a foregone 
conclusion that contemporaries rarely understand 
thoroughly the causes of their civil wars and present im- 
partial pictures of them. Here, it seems, that the judi- 
cial instinct is always at fault. Excellent illustrations 
and maps add greatly to the value of the book. We note 
some inaccuracies in dates (pp. 551, 557, etc.) These are, 
however, of little moment. 

The Happy Method in Numbers for Lfttle People. 
A Manual of Instruction for Teachers and Mothers. 
By Emily E. Benton. C. W. Bardeen, Syracuse, N. 
Y. Cloth, 96 pp. Price, 50 cents. 

Much of the best thought of recent writers and the 
special methods of the author in regard to instruction in 
primary numbers are included in this attractive little 
volume. Teachers in primary grades will find the book 
of value. 

The first and second numbers of the Journal of School 
Geography have reached us. This monthly will be con- 
ducted by a corps of able teachers and specialists, under 
the direction of Professor Richard E. Dodge, of the New 
York City Teachers' College. 

If the numbers already received are an earnest of the 
future, then all teachers of geography will be delighted. 
This journal is timely and immediately useful. 

Localisation of Cltaneous Impressions by Arm Move- 
ment Without Prbssure Upon the Skin, by Professor 
Celeste S. Parrish, A. B., Randolph- Macon Womans 
College, is the subject of a contribution to the American 
Journal of Psychology ^ by this distinguished Virginia 
teacher. 

The Monograph reviews the experiments made by ex- 
perts in this and other countries, and tabulates results 
reached by the writer and her pupils. 

The technical character of the article will, perhaps, 
limit its readers to the comparatively small circle of sci- 
entific students, — that the article finds place in the Jour- 
nal of Psychology evidences its scientific value. 

It is pleasant to know that the young women of the 
country have such teachers, and that laboratory work is 
not limited to the colleges for males. 

THE riAQAZINES. 

Among the interesting articles in LippincoWs for March 
are: "Dead Selves" (complete), by Julia Magruder; 
**The Deserts of Southeast California;" "Sue's Wed- 
din' ;" "A Dilemma of the Day;" "The Contributor 
His Own Editor." 

McClure^s Magazine for April will contain a series of 
life portraits of Alexander Hamilton and his wife, and a 
study of Hamilton's life and public services by his chief 
biographer, the Hon. Henry Cabot Lodge. 



Conan Doyle contributes to the March McClurt's an 
account of his his own adventures and experiences as a 
surgeon on a Greenland whaler. The paper is illus- 
trated with numerous pictures of Arctic sealing and 
whaling. 

Many important articles and striking stories have been 
secured by Frank Leslie^ s Popular Monthly for publication 
during the year, among them an illustrated paper on 
"The King's Daughters and Sons," by Louise Seymour 
Houghton, one of the leading spirits of that great order. 

A novel method of presenting the newest and freshest 
Eastertide creations of Paris milliners has been adopted 
by The Ladies' Home Journal for March. In that maga- 
zine the new French hats and bonnets are pictured as 
they are worn. This unique display is useful, therefore, 
in pointing out clearly not only Fashion's decree, but the 
styles in headdress best suited to several contrasted types 
and faces. 

The decline in efficiency of legislative bodies is dis- 
cussed in the March number of the Atlantic Monthly by 
Mr. Francis C. Lowell, who writes by the light of his own 
experience as a member for two terms of the Massachu- 
setts House of Representatives. Mr. Lowell carefully 
analyzes the hindrances to legislative efficiency and dig- 
nity, and proposes simple and fundamental remedies. 

The publishers of the Atlantic announce that the third 
edition of the March issue of the magazine is now ready. 
The unusual demand for this number has already com- 
pletely exhausted two editions, and the third is now 
ready for delivery. 

The widespread interest in public affairs in this country 
is well illustrated by the large sale of the March issue of 
the AtlantiCy which contains John Fiske on the Arbitra- 
tion Treaty and Woodrow Wilson on President Cleveland. 
The scholarly treatment of the subject by John Fiske 
makes the intricacies of this treaty wonderfully plain and 
shows it in all its broad significance. The recent inaugu- 
ral ceremonies at Washington, closing the career of Mr. 
Cleveland as our chief magistrate, bring him more than 
ever before the public eye, and Mr. Wilson treats his 
career with judicial fairness. 

Appleton's Popular Science Monthly for March has some- 
thing for every reader who has any interest in science, 
and much for most readers. Prof. William Z. Ripley 
continues his series on " Racial Geography " with a paper 
explaining how the shape of the head is made use of in 
studying race. It is illustrated with many typical heads. 
A contribution to the much-discussed question of the 
harmfulness of alcohol is given by Prof. C. F. Hodge, 
who describes, with illustrations, certain " Experiments 
on the Physiology of Alcohol, Made Under the Auspices 
of the Committee of Fifty." The " * Confessions ' of a 
Normal-School Teacher,' ' by M. H. Leonard, is a breesy 
comparison of the training for teaching afforded by the 
college and by the normal school. Prof. D. W. Hering, 
of New York University, tells what progress has been 
made in "A Year of the X Rays," with skiagraphs and 
figures of apparatus. The mades of obtaining and mana- 
facturing "India Rubber and Guttapercha" are des- 
cribed by Clarke Dooley. State education and the con- 
flict of belief with science are the subjects discussed in 
the Editor's Table. New York : D. Appleton & Com- 
pany. Fifty cents a number, SS^a year. ^ 
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PRELIMINARY PROGRAM. 



VIRGINIA SUPERINTENDENTS' CONFERENCE, 



Richmond, Monday, May 3, 1897. 



HALL OF HOUSE OF DELEGATES. 



8:30 P. M.— OpeninglExercises. 

Prayer. 
Music. 
Address of Welcome — [To be supplied.] 

Response — Wm. M. Perkins, Superintendent Pulaski County. 
Addresses : 

Governor Charles T. O'Ferrall, 

President of the State Board of Education. 
Attorney-General R. Taylor Scott, 

Member of the State Board of Education. 

TUESDAY, May 4th. 

10][A. M. — 1. Summer Normal Schools — How can they be improved and better attendance of 

teachers secured ? 
Paper by Thomas E. Barksdale, Superintendent Halifax County. 
Discussion : 

W. D. Smith, Superintendent Scott County. 

S. S. Wilkins, Superintendent Northampton County. 

George H. Ilulvey, Superintendent Rockingham County. 

2. Improvement of Rural Schools. 

Prtper by J. B. Mclnturtl*, Superintendent Shenandoah County. 
Discussion: 

George R. Iluttard, Superintendent Wythe County. 
S. F. Chapman, Superintendent Alleghany County. 
George R. Blick, Superintendent Brunswick County. 

3. Establishment of Counfy High Schools. 

Paper by Lee Britt, Superintendent Xansemond County. 
Discussion : 

Cary Breckinridge, Superintendent Botetourt County. 
George W. Grigsby, Superintendent King George County. 
C. G. Massey, Superintendent Clarke County. 
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3 P. M. — 4. Graded Course of Study for Rural Schools. 

Paper by M. D. Hall, Superintendent Fairfax County. 
Discussion : • 

R. C. Stearnes, Superintendent Roanoke County. 
L. S. Foster, Superintendent Mathews County. 

F. B. Watson, Superintendent Pittsylvania County. 

5. Multiplication of Schools — How to arrest it. 

Paper by W. M. Davidson, Superintendent Lee County. 
Discussion : 

W. F. Hogg, Superintendent Gloucester County. 
W. H. Campbell, Superintendent Hanover County. 
W. H. Mitchell, Superintendent Carroll County. 

8:80 P. M. — . 6. 7'Ae Relation of Parents to the Public Schools. 

Paper by D. L. Pulliam, Superintendent Manchester. 
Discussion : 

J. S. Saville, Superintendent Rockbridge County. 

E. C. Powell, Superintendent Dinwiddie County. 

G. A. Willis, Superintendent Floyd County. 

7. School Libraries — Reading Circles — Educational Literature. 

Paper by Thomas E. Royall, Superintendent Nottoway County. 
Discussion : 

A. G. Pendleton, Superintendent Smyth county. 
C. C. Paris, Superintendent Charlotte County. 

B. H. Hansel, Superintendent Highland County. 

WEDNESDAY, May 4th. 

10 A. M. — 8. Superintendents' Supervision — Its Character and ExtaU. 

Paper by L. M. Shumate, Superintendent Loudoun County. 
Discussion : 

F. T. West, Superintendent Louisa County. 
R. A. Dobie, Superintendent Norfolk City. 
H. Meade, Superintendent Amelia County. 

9. Ihe Relation of Language to Thought. 
[To be supplied.] 



10. Grading Teachers' Salaries — Prompt Payment of Teachers — Is the present law 
effective f If not ^ the Remedy. 
Paper by W. C. Marshall, Superintendent Fauquier County. 
Discussion : 

W. A. Blankingship. Superintendent Chesterfield County. 

J. W. Banks, Superintendent Madison County. 

John Deskins, Superintendent Buchanan County^QQQJ^ 
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11. Examination and Certification of Teachers — State Board of Examiners, 

Paper by Gavin Rawls, Superintendent Isle of Wight county. 
Discussion : 

D. M. Brown, City Superintendent Petersburg. 

M. M. Lynch, Superintendent Frederick county. 

J. H. Stephens, Superintendent Montgomery county. 

12. Course of Study for City Schools. 

Paper by E. C. Glass, Superintendent Lynchburg. 
Discussion : 

J. H. Bader, Superintendent Staunton. 

Thomas T. Powell, Superintendent Newport News. 

B. Rust, Superintendent Roanoke city. 

8.30 P. M.— 13. " School Discipline and Morals.'' 

Hon. W. T. Harris, U. S. Comm'r of Education. 
General Discussion. 

THURSDAY, May Stii. 

10 A. M. — 14. School Legislation, 

[A Committee on School Laws will be appointed shortly, and the 
members may, in advance of the meeting, consider needed school 
legislation, and be prepared to formulate a report for consideration 
by the Conference.] 

Report of committee, and discussion of report. 
The entire morning session will be given to the report and discussion. 
3 P. M. — 15. Compulsory Education, 

Paper by Robert Williamson, Superintendent Richmond county. 
Discussion : 

F. W. Lewis, Superintendent Lancaster county. 
H. D. Ragland, Superintendent Goochland county. 
P. H. Williams, Superintendent Tazewell county. 
16. Improvement of School Houses and Grounds. 

Paper by H. M. Clarkson, Superintendent Prince William County. 
Discussion : 

James E. Clements, Superintendent Alexandria County. 
R. A. Preston, Superintendent Washington County. 
Chancellor Bailey, Superintendent Spotsylvania County. 
8.30 P. M.— 17. Manual Training. 

Hon. J. L. M. Curry, 

General Agent Peabody and Slater Education Boards. 
General Discussion. 

The person first named after each subject will read a paper on that subject. 

The discussions will be opened by the speakers in the order in which their names appear. 
Thereupon the subject will bo declared open for brief general discus-ion. 

Thirty minutes will be allotted to the reading of each paper, and ten minutes to each 
speaker. 

The deliberations of the Conference will be public, and all school officers, teachers and 

others interested in educational work are cordially invited to attend. C^ r\r\rAo 
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The authorities of the varioua transportation lines in the State have adopted special rates 
for Superintendents and others who expect to attend the meeting. Certificates will be sent 
to Sui>erintendents in due time. School trustees and others interested may obtain them on appli- 
cation to the Secretary. Arrangements have been made for special rates for board and lodging 
at the hotels. 

The final programme will be published in circular form for distribution at the meeting. 
This circular will also furnish full information concerning transportation and hotel rates Ac, 

Superintendents who arrive in the city before the time appointed for the opening of the 
meeting are requested to report to the Secretary of the Board of Education, Room 33, State 
Library Building. Those who arrive during the se3sit)n of the Conference will please be 
careful to report to the Secretary before taking their seats as members of the body. 

All papers read must be handed to the Secretary, and a brief outline of each discussion 
should be furiiished him. 



J. A. McGlLVRAY, 

Secretary, 



Prevtieni Snperintendents' Conference. 



[Circular No. l43-€oorte offttadj, Rammer Normali.] 

Commonwealth of Virginia, 
Department op Public Insttruction, 
Superintendent's Office, 
Richmond, April lU, 1897. 

Soininer Rorinal Schools — Outline Course of Instruction. 

[In outlining this course, it is impossible to give 
the details of the work, or the methods by which 
it is to be done. These are left to the tact and 
skill of the instructor.] 

futtior Kenr. 

[This class will comprise teachers holding 
second and third grade certificates, new applicants 
for certificates, and teachers who have not attended 
a State Summer Normal School within the past 
three years.] 

I. Reading : 

Learning to read — ^Simple and familiar words taught 
by word method — Illustrations on blackboard and 
charts— Meaning and combination of words used — 
Silent and oral reading — Diacritical marks — Exercises 
in vocal culture — Position — Pronunciation — Enunci- 
ation — Expression — Supplementary reading? : Func- 
tion and matter—Cultivation of taste for jfood read- 
ing—Home reading— Model lessons for illustration. 

II. Language : 

Beginnings of sentence njaking — The Thought and the 
Language — Development of thought and expression, 
oral and written — Reproduction — Convei*8ation Ijes- 
sons on Human Body, Animal and Plant Life, &c.— 
Correct habits in oral expression — Classification of 
sentences with respect to use and form — Different 
forms of the sentence — Chief Parts and their Help- 
ers — Capitalization — Punctuation — Abbreviation — 
Penmanship — Letter- writing — Compositions. Illus- 
trate by written compositions in class, instructor 
examining and criticising. 



III. Arithmetic: 

Primary Methods — Greatest Common Divisor — Least 
Common Multiple — Common Fractions — Decimal 
Fractions — United States Money with its applications 
to Bills and Accounts — Denominate numbers — Prac- 
tical examples, mental and written. 

IV. Geography : 

First steps^Observation lessons— Map of schoolroom — 
Map o school grounds — Develop idea of map — Use 
of maps— Use of globe — Land forms and their mean- 
ing — Relief— SI o|>e — River basins — Continental stnic- 
ture — Blackboanl exercises for illustration — Mathe- 
matical geography — Illustrations with globe — Study 
of geography of Virginia. 

V. United States History : 

Educational value of historical study— Teaching points, 
and the order of their presentation — Prehistoric Peo- 
ples — Early iliscoveries and sc»ttlements — Colonies 
and their Development — War of the Revolution — 
Development of the States — Political Parties and 
their Tenets — Illustrate by outline maps and black- 
board sketches — A few leading facts and important 
events of Virginia History — Historical recreations. 

VI. Physiology: 

[Physiology has recently bet^n added to the list of pre- 
scribed subjects, and it is desired to have it taught in 
elementary form in all the schools.] 
The Skeleton : Form, structure, uses, etc., of the bones. 
The Muscles : Use, structure, action, etc. The Skin : 
Structure, functions, etc. Care of the Body— Effects 
of alcohol on the human system — Hygiene in the 
schoolroom. 

VII. Spelling and Dictation (^AUemaiing): 
Words and sentences, oral and written, selected from 

lessons a8signe<l in speller, reader, and other text- 
books. Meaning of words tested by use in sen- 
tences, oral and written. Model lessons in written 
spelling. The importance of the spelling exercise to 
be emphasized. qj^-Ii^I^;— Dictation exercises. 
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VIII. Dra^ving : 

Every teacher should underBtftnd the principles of 
drawing, and be able to put them into practice. The 
training of the eye and the hand, and the power, 
acquired through drawing, to express ideas gathered 
through the eye, ear, or other means, quicken in- 
tellectual activity in all branches of study. 

IX. Theory and Practice of Teaching : 

The Teacher : His spirit, responsibility, personal 
habits, literarj' qualifications, relations to his pro- 
fessson ; relations to the parents of his pupils ; his 
rewards— Making daily program — Right modes of 
teaching — Exciting interest in study — Conducting 
recitations — School government. 

[This class will comprise teachers holding first 
grade certificates and teachers who have attended 
at least one State Sumnner Normal School within 
the past three years.] 

I. Readins^: 

Physical element — Key words — Picture making — Con- 
trast — Inflection — ^Articulation — Quality of voice — 
Emphasis — Force — Rate of movement— Transition— 
Reading poetry — Supplementary reading ; Function 
and matter — Cultivation of taste for good reading. 

II. JjAUf^uage: 

The meaning of words by their use in conversation and 
in reading, by illustration, by popular definitions, 
by the dictionary, by synonyms, by etymology. 
Composition writing : Selection of subject — Sources 
of material — Arrangement of matter — Style of ex- 
pression — General suggestion —Class work. Com- 
plete analysis of simple, complex, and compound 
sentences. 

III. Arithmetic: 

Longitude and time — Simple proportion — Compound 
proportion — Percentage — Applications of percentage 
Commission and brokerage, stocks, profit and loss, 
insurance, taxes, customs, simple and compound in 
terest, partial payments, discount, equation of pay 
ments, exchange. Thorough drill in practical ex- 
amples, both mental and written. 

IV. Geogrraphy: 

Structure — Winds — Climate — Plants and Animals — In- 
dustrial pursuits of man — Minerals — Governments. 
North America— Physical divi^ions and features, po- 
litical divisions. United States — General deK-ription, 
government, history, agriculture, manufactures, com- 
merce, mining, physical divisions and features. Re- 
lation of (ieography to other studies. Outline map 
of the United States — Detail map of Virginia. Black- 
board exercises for. illustration. 

V. History of the United States : 

Value of historical study — Scope of work — Objects to 
be accomplished — Relation to other studies — Study 
by topics — Use of text-books — Method of recitations. 
Study in detail from Washington's administration to 



Lincoln's— Blackboard analysis— Geographical illus- 
trations—Leading &ct8 and important events in Vir- 
ginia history — Historical recreations. Use of dia- 
grams, maps and charts. 

VI. Physiology: 

Respiration and the Voice— The Circulation— Digestion 
and Food — Hygiene in the schoolroom. 

[Physiology has recently been added to the list of 
prescribed subjects, and it is desired to have it taught 
in all the schools. ] 

VII. Spellingr and Dictation (Alternating) : 

Words and sentences, oral and written, selected from 
lessons assigned in speller, reader and other text- 
books. Meaning of words tested by use in sentences, 
oral and written. Model lessons in written spelling. 
The importance of the spelling exercise to be empha- 
sized. Rules — Dictation exercises. 

VIII. Drawing: 

Every teacher should understand the principles of 
drawing, and l)e able to put them into practice. The 
training of tiie eye and the hand, and the power 
acquired through drawing to express ideas gathered 
through the eye, ear, or other means, quicken intel- 
lectual activity in all branches of study. 

IX. Theory and Practice of Teaching : 

School organization — Grades — Classes — Incentives to 
study : Emulation, Prizes. School government — 
Requisites in the teacher for good government — 
Means of securing good order — Punishments, proper 
and improper — Corporal punishment — Motives. 
School arrangements — Plan of day's work— Recesses. 
Assignment of lessons — The .art of questioning — 
Reviews — Examinations — Exhibitions — Celebrations. 
Things to be performed. 

Psychology — in its relation to the teacher's work. 
Definitions and general statements — ^The nature of 
the Mind— General powers — The intellect—The pre- 
sentative powers — ^The representative powers — ^The 
reflective power — ^The sensibility — The will. 

Each school will be divided into sections, and regular 
class recitations made a leading feature. Correct methods 
of teaching will be exemplified in the work of instructors. 

Conductors will conform as nearly as practicable to the 
course outlined, in order that the work may be thorough 
and as nearly uniform as possible. 

It is suggested that, as far as practicable, evening lec- 
tures on educational topics be made a feature of each 
school. These lectures will awaken in the community an 
interest in public education, and give teachers a glimpse 
of that broader culture so essential to the highest success 
in teaching. 

I desire to impress upon teachers the fact that this, or 
any other scheme, however perfect, depends, after all, 
for its success upon their earnest co-operation. It is 
therefore expected : 

1. That teachers will attend these schools for improve- 
ment. 

2. That they will regularly attend the^^^lass room And 
other exercises. Digitized by VjOOQ IC 
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3. That they will master the work as it progresse-s. 

4. That they will faithfully pursue the course of read- 
ing recommended. 

BOOKS PRESCRIBED FOR THE COURSE OF READING. 

[Teachers should carry with them some text- book on 

every subject in this outline.] 

Price to 
teachers, 
postpaid. 

Help8 in Teaching Reading. Lothrop Publishing 

Company, Boston 48 cents. 

The Teaching of Geography. (Geikie.) Mac- 

millan & Co., New York 60 cents. 

The Oswego Methods of Teaching Geography. 

(Farnham.) C. W. Bardeen, Syracuse, N. Y....35 cents. 
Pagers Theory and Practice of Teaching. (Payne.) 

American Book Company, New York 60 cents. 



Price to 
teachers, 
postpaid. 
Elements of Psychology. (Hewett.) American 

Book Company, New York 75 cents. 

Parker's Talks on Teaching. E. L. Kellogg & 

Co., New York 90 cents. 

9^A certificate will be issued to every teacher who 
attends every class and earnestly pursues the work for the 
full period of any one of the schools. Superintendents are 
authorized to renew for one year (without re-examina- 
tion) the licenses of teachers who receive these certifi- 
cates, and district boards are urged, other things being 
equal, to give preference to those who obtain them. 

Note.— This course does not apply to the School of Methods or to 
the Summer session of the Virginia Normal and Collegiate Insti- 
tute (Petersburg.) 



PROORAM OF DAILY WORK. 



15 


^ 1 

i ; 8.45-9.20 

1 ! 

00 i 


9.20-9.55 


9.55-10.30 


10.30-11.05 


11.05-11.40 


11.4012.15 


12.15-12.50 


12.50-1.26 


1.25-2. 


50.1. 


« 

m 

M 




Senior 
(Sec. a.) 
History. 


t 


Junior 
(Sec. C.) 
History. 


Junior 
(Sec. D.) 
History. 


Senior 

(Sec. A.) 

Geography. 


Senior 
(Sec. B.) 
History. 


Junior 

(Sec. C.) 

Geography. 


Junior 

(Sec. D.) 

Geography. 


Senior 

(Sec. B.) 

Geography. 


No. 2. 


Senior 

(Sec. B.) 

Physiology. 


Senior 

(Sec. A.) 

Physiology. 


t 


Junior 

(Sec. C.) 

Physiology. 


Senior 

(oec. B.) 

Spelling or 
Dictation. 


Senior 

(Sec. A.) 

Spelling or 
Dictation. 


Junior 

(Sec. D.) 

Physiology. 


Junior 

(Sec. C.) 

Spelling or 
Dictetion. 


Junior 

(Sec. D.) 

Spelling or 
Dictation. 


No. 8. 


H 




Junior 
(Sec. C.) 
Language. 


Junior 

(Sec. D.) 

Language. 


Senior 

(Sec. A.) 

Language. 


Senior 

(Sec. B.) 

Language. 


t 


Junior 
(Sec. D.) 
Drawing. 


Senior 
(Sec. A.) 
Drawing. 


Senior 
(Sec. B.) 
Drawing. 


Junior 
(Sec. C). 
Drawing. 


No. 4. 


Junior 

(Sec. D.) 

Arithmetic. 

1 


Junior 

(Sec. C.) 
Arithmetic. 


Senior 

(Sec. B.) 

Arithmetic. 


Senior 

(Sec. A.) 

Arithmetic. 


Junior 
(Sec. D.) 
Reading. 


Junior 
(Sec. C.) 
Reading. 


Senior 
(Sec. B.) 
Reading. 


t 


Senior 
(Sec. A.) 
Reading. 


e 
e 


aenkir 
Tbr-iity and 


Junior 

(Sec. D.) 

Theory and 

Practice. 


Supervision. 


Junior 

(Sec. C.) 

Theory and 

Practice. 


Supervision. 


Supervision. 


Senior 

(Sec. A.) 

Theory and 

Practice. 


Supervision. 



♦This program provides for two Junior and Iwo Senior Sections, but the number of Junior and Senior Sections will, of course, 
depend upon the number of teachers as.signed to these classes, respectively, under the rules given for classification, 
t These periods are allotted for rest of instructors. 

As far as practicable, the two subjects most closely allied will be assigned to each instructor, due regard being 
had to an equitable distribution of the work. 



Superintendent Public Instruction. 



Reduced rates of transportation for Superintendents 
and others who expect to attend the Conference : 

Atlantic Coast Line — Round- trip tickets from Peters- 
burg and stations on Petersburg road at four cents per 
mile, one way 

Atlantic and Danmlle Railroad — Four cents per mile, 
one way, for round trip. 



Baltimore and Ohio Railroad— A fare and a third for 
the round trip. Special card orders must be procured 
from the Secretary of the Conference in advance. 

Chesapeake and Ohio Railway — One fare and a third on 
certificate plan. [Purchase straight ticket to Richmond, 
procuring certificate from agent at starting point, which. 
when signed by the Secretary of the Conference, will 
authorize the sale of return ticaeTafe^ne-third rate.] 
Digitized by VJV^ 
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FarmviUe and Powhatan Railroad — Four cents per mile 
one way, for the round trip. 

Norfolk and Western Railway — Round -trip tickets at a 
fare and a third. 

Norfolk and SotUkern Railroad— FnW fare to Norfolk 
going ; one-half fare returning. [Return tickets on sale 
at Norfolk, May &-8.] 

New Yorkt PhUadelpkia and Norfolk Railroad — Round- 
trip tickets 2} cents per mile traveled. 

Richmond, Fredericksburg and Potomac Railroad — 
Special round-trip excursion tariff. 

Seaboard Air Line — Four cents per mile, one way, for 
round trip. 

Southern Railway — Four cents per mile, one way, for 
the round trip. 

South Atlantic and Ohio Railroctd— One &re for the 
round trip. Purchase tickets to Bristol, present certifi- 
cate at company's office for return passage. 

Round-trip rates from competitive and junction points : 
From Via Rate, 

Barkeville Southern Railway $2 10 

Charlottesville Chesapeake and Ohio 3 90 

Clarksville Southern Ry., A. & D 4 20 

Danville Southern Ry., A. &D 5 65 

Emporia Atlantic Coast Line 2 95 

Jeffress Southern Ry., A. & D 4 10 

Mofleley Southern Railway 85 

Orange Chesapeake and Ohio 3 40 

Petersburg Richmond and Petersburg 1 00 

South Boston Southern Railway 4 35 

Tickets will be placed on sale May 3rd and 4th, and 
will be good for return passage until May 8th. Obtain 
certificate from ticket agent at starting point, showing 
fare paid. This certificate will be furnished by ticket 
agent on presentation of certificate of identification to be 
obtained of the Secretary of the Conference. 

STATE SPELLING CONTEST. 

FIRST KEPORT — FREDERICKSBURG CITY. 

Hon. John E. Massey, Superinietident Public Instruction j 

Richmmid, Va. 

Dear Sir : In pursuance of Circular No. 141 (which I 
failed to receive, but saw published in the Virginia 
8cHooL Journal), I submit the following report of the 
contests in spelling, held in the public schools of 
Fredericksburg, in conformity with requirements of said 
circular : 

(a) Total number of schools taking part in con- 
test (white 5, colored 3) 8 

(h) Total number pupils in city taking part in 
contest (white 214, colored 101) 315 

(c) Total number pupils in city 8i)elling all words 

correctly 

(As many as 21) words out of 30 were cor- 
rectly spelled by several pupils.) 

(d) Percentage of words correctly spi»lled 34yV^;^ 

Under our graded system of schools a large number of 

the pupils taking part in these contests were quite young, 
and jiut using the Fourth Reader. This, in a measure. 



accounts for the low percentage of words correctly 
spelled. 

Allow me to say that these contests, in my judgment, 
will prove of great benefit to the schools in awakening 
interest of superintendents, teachers, pupils, and parents 
in their work, and while the facts do not appear on the 
£eu^ of this report, yet the pupils who are doing solid 
work in their respective grades, made creditable exhibits 
in these contests. 

Respectfully submitted, 

B. P. Willis, 
Superintendent SchoolSj Fredericksburg ^ Va. 

[Superintendents Mclnturff and Blankingship issued 
circulars to their teachers requesting them to comply 
with the requirements of Circular No. 141. This circular 
was published only in the Journal.] 



"HAVE TEACHERS RECEIVED PAY FOR LAST HONTH?" 

(From SaperiDtendents' February Reporta.) 

[Every school district should have a monthly "pay 
day ' ' for teachers, and teachers should get their money 
on that day. In several counties school oflicers have 
devised ways and means for doing this, and superinten- 
dents of other counties should take the matter in hand 
and never relax their efforts until a monthly ** pay day " 
shall have been established in every school district in the 
State.] 

Accomac : "Yes.^' 

Albemarle : *' They have. " 

Alexandria city : * * Yes. * ' 

Alexandria county : " They have." 

Alleghany : " Report not received. ' ' 

Amelia: "Not all." 

Amherst: **No." 

Appomattox : " One." 

Augusta: "Yes.'' 

Bath: " I think so." 

Bedford: "No." 

Bland: "No." 

Botetourt: "Yes.*' 

Bristol : [Superintendent using old form.] 

Brunswick: "No." 

Buchanan : " Yes, sir." 

Buckingham: [Superintendent using old form.] 

Buona Vista : [Superintendent using old form.] 

Campbell: "Three report *Ye8,' ninety-four 'No,' 
and eleven do not gay." 

Caroline: "The warrants have been issued, but do 
not know whether all have drawn their money or not." 

Carroll : "They have not.' ' 

Charles City : " Not all, but will soon." 

Charlotte:' "No." 

Charlottesville: "Yes." 

Chesterfield : " They have not." 

Clarke: "Yes." 

Craig: "Yes." 

CulpeiHjr : " Not all of them. " 

Cumberland : Report not received. 

Danville: "Yes." ^^ ^ 

I Dickenson: "No." Digitized by VjOOglC 
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Dinwiddle : ** No.'» 

Elizabeth City : Report not received. 

Essex : ** Don't know.** 

Fairfax : Report not received. 

Fauquier : [Superintendent using old form.] 

Floyd: "No.'* 

Fluvanna : " The money is ready, but all have not yet 
applied for it. " 

Franklin : ** Some few have." 

Frederick: ** Yes." 

Fredericksbu rg : * * Yes. ' ' 

GUes: "They have." 

Gloucester: *'No." 

Goochland : " Only a few of them." 

Grayson : " Y^es." 

Greene : *i Some have ; some have not. " 

Greensville: "Yes." 

Halifax: -^Yes." 

Hanover: "Yes." 

Henrico : " They have.'* 

Henry: "Yes." 

Highland: "Yes." 

Isle of Wight: **Ye8." 

James City : * * They have. " 

King and Queen : [Superintendent using old form.] 

King George : " No." 

King William : Report not received. 

Lancaster : [Superintendent using old form.] 

Lee : * * No ; but the fourth month claims are being 
paid." 

Loudoun : * * Warrants are cashed when presented. ' ' 

Louisa : Report not received. 

Lunenburg: " Payments have been suspended for a 
time, on account of the death of our treasurer." 

Lynchburg : Report not received. 

Madison : [Superintendent using old form.] 

Manchester : [Superintendent using old form.] 

Mathews : " Most of them." 

Mecklenburg : * * Nearly so . " 

Middlesex : [Superintendent using old form. " 

Montgomery : " Very few have been paid." 

Nansemond : " Yes ; I think so, as the treasurer pays 
them promptly." 

Nelson : [superintendent using old form.] 

New Kent: "They have." 

Newport News : " Yes." 

Norfolk city : Report not received. 

Norfolk county : " Yes.' ' 

Northampton: "Twenty-five have, twelve have not, 
and nine do not report." 

Northumberland: "They have." 

Nottoway : "Yes." 

Orange: " Not all." 

Page : [Superintendent using old form. ] 

Patrick: " Thev have not. They have received pay 
for first and second months." 

Petersburg : Report not received. 

Pittsylvania : " My report is the same as for last 
month — in two districts only." 

Portsmouth: "Yea." 



Powhatan : Report not received. 

Prince Edward : "All." 

Prince George : "Yes." 

Princess Anne : " Most of them have. " 

Prince William : "Yes." 

Pulaski : [Superintendent using old form.] 

Radford: "Yes." 

Rappahannock : "I think all who have presented 
their warrants to the treasurer have." 

Richmond city : "Yes." 

Richmond county : " No." 

Roanoke city : "Yes." 

Roanoke county : * * Yes. ' ' 

Rockbridge: "Yes." 

Rockingham: "No." 

Russell : " They have not." 

Scott : [Superintendent using old form. ] 

Shenandoah : " Some of them ; not all." 

Smyth : " Yes, except a few in the second district. " 

Southampton : [Superintendent using old form.] 

Spotsylvania: "Yes." 

Stafford : " They have : no failing in this." 

Staunton : [Superintendent using old form.] 

Surry: " Not all of them. " 

Sussex: "Yes." 

Tazewell: "Yes." 

Warren: "Yes." 

Warwick: "Yes." 

Washington : "A very few so report. " 

Westmoreland : [Superintendent using old form.] 

Williamsburg: "Yes." 

Wise : " I hear nothing to the contrary." 

Wythe: "Almost all." 

York: "No." 

W^ It is expected that Superintendents will give definite 
replies to aU questions propounded in their monthly re- 
ports. A mere guess is not worth recording. 

Some superintendents claim that they are unable to 
make accurate annual reports on account of the careless 
preparation of clerks' reports. Thts is not a good excuse. 
It is the duty of superintendents to see that district 
clerks keep their accounts in such a manner as to be able 
to furnish satisfactory annual reports. Superinteudents 
should give this matter personal attention during the year^ 
and thereby spare themselves and the Central Office 
much unnecessary work at the close of the year. 

Arrangements for the Summer Normals are in progress, 
and will be announced by circular at an early day. 

Superintendents are requested to list the names of 
teachers who expect to attend the Normals, and report 
them to the Central Office. 



Prepare for the Summer Normals. 

Dr. Harris and Dr. Curry are among the attractions 
announced for the Conference. 



The Board of Education desires the presence of every 
superintendent at the C^'^^'srenoer> T 
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I Virginia Educational Bureau, 



SXA^TTNTON, VA.. 



Recommends teachers to schools and families. Informs 
parents and ^(uardians of jfood schools. Experienced 
teachers want*'d for vacancies. Able educators in any 
department of learning furnished on short notice. 

Write for information. 

J. R. 'WEAVER, Manaffer. 



Inwrought 




Ren^ngton 



Standard Typewriter 

are certain sterling qualities of Excel- 
lent Construction and Reliable Service 
for which all Remington models have 
always been famous. LIKEWISE... 
Scientific Improvements notably in- 
creasing its usefulness and durability. 

Wyckoff, Seamans St Benedict 

927 BROADWAY. NEW YORK 

JOHN B. OULPEPER, SALES AGENT 

FOR 

Virsinia and North Carolina, 



HARVARD • UNIVERSITY 

SUMMER SCHOOL. 



For descriptive pamphlet apply to, 
M. OHAMBESLAIV, 



Oambridge, Masi. 



9K1MTS 



Wft C AV t A 1 J HAUL MARKS^V 
^ COPYRIGHTS,^^ 
rjinf I fifiTAiH A PATENT r f^ ■ 

ttrompt ai>fisi«r and ttn hrnnoftt oijlti'on, wrltB to 
Mt'fSN ifc CCI., who liave hmd Deirlrftftj' Tonri' 

tlQDfl Htrlrtlr rrjnndi'ntlifLl. A IlnnHbook of Itt- 
fortUMtlcjti ciJtict'ftiliiK Pittrndi imtj Low to ob- 
taJia itiom sent froi?.. AI4m» a catj^l^j^uQ of m^cbui- 

FwAisnU taien ttimtiirh Munn &. €o. f«Odtim 
■pe^laJl notlcnlnthe ?4ri4?Qt]ilf- Aiiiertmii* And 
tDOa IIT6 DrotfETlit widely befort^ ilif! [mbllc if (Ih- 
ODt OMt tn thp rtiTc^nror. This ntil^^'i^clk! pnper^ 
luned woeklT, eJiciKaritly itln^trcktecl/bii^bTfu-tha 
Iftrgflst clrculmtioD of anr aeiwitiflc wurk Hn tha 
worJd< S3 ■ fe&r^ ^ Bill 111 I? oi^pleft wemt fr^e. 

finlldl^ Edition. U3 nnthl 7, flSO a t f^ar. i^lnffl* 
COTilftft, *13 cents* KT«ry nmnbiir «^Qt4ltu9 h&AU.- 
uful piiite& In e-olom, atid pltocoferapbi of new 
!]onjB<A, with piatm^ eiuiblin^i bmidera (o bIicvw th« 

MUNN £ CO^ New Turs^ 301 BfioAttwAlf, 



A TT A m?1ffr*Tr »^ vulimhlp in proportion to 
iiJN iiwrLJN U X itH influenof If it merely 
hertrs of vju-aru-ipp and fflTT A ^ i** something. 
tellH you about them but X XlAi X if it i» asked 
to rei'-ommend a teacher and reeommendM you, that 

l:'.T'B;^i^S^BN. RECOMMENDS. 

Syracuse, N. Y. 



tl^he: x^icnroF^ .A^j^nrowLj^nric 




IT embodies all the reciuirements of a inodeni school 
desk. Is strong, durable and hatidsottie. 

Has Automatic Hinge that is absolutely noise- 
less and will always remain so. Ask us for catalogue 
and prices. 

If you prefer ADJUSTABLE desks, see ours 
before puroliasingr. 

THOMAS KANE & CO., 

Cliieagro. Raeine, Wis. 



Manufacturers school su] 
Also celebrated Victor 



pnl 



»lies of all kinds. 

oliliiig: and Liock Desks. 
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IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT 

A NEW SERIES OP OONSTRUOTBD ON 

READING BOOKS A NEW PLAN 

SCHOOL READING 

BY GRADES 

By JAMES BALDWIN, Ph.D., 

EDITOB OF ** harper's READERS." AUTHOR OF " OLD GREEK STORIES," " OLD STORIES OF THE EAST," 

" THE BOOK LOVER." 

EIGHT BOOKS FOR EIGHT YEARS 

THE PUBLISHERS take great pleasure in announcing this new and important 
series, which has been in preparation for a long time, and which, it is be- 
lieved, possesses many original features that will at once meet with the hearty 
approval of the best students of education. In method and in subject matter, as 
well as in artistic and mechanical execution, these readers will establish all 
ideal standard. 

Equally well Adapted for City and Country Sehools 

Baldwin's Reading by Grades will be bound in eight parts^ or 

volumes— one for each year below the high school — this division being peculiarly 
well adapted to village or city graded schools. The series will also be bound in 
five partSy or volumes, this number of books having been found by experience 
to be best adapted to country or ungraded schools. 



Correspondence incited. Specimen pages will soon be readt/. Tlie complete 
St lies will he issued early in the summer. 

American Book Company 

NEW YORK CINCINNATI CHICABO _^t^ 
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STILL SURVIVING. 



IRfiA. 



The J. W. RANDOLPH CO., 



BOOKSELLERS, 8TA 



rNr>KR8 AND 
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RANDOLPH COMPANY, ). 
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OF WORTH AND EITERGY 



280 THE VIRGINIA SCHOOL JOURNAL, 

ADOPTED FOR VTRaiNIA SCHOOLS. 



Hanseirs Histories 

OF THE 

UNITED STATES. 

By Prof. HMKRY E. VHAMBEBS, Tulane University, New Orle4ins. 

WITH the many works on History designed for use in our Public Schools, it 
might seem needless to put forth anything new in competition ; yet the 
story of our national life is so well presented by Prof. Chambers, with so much 
candor and truth, and in a style so interesting, that we feel good teachers should 
see and know the books for themselves. 

Their merit has been recognized by numerous adoptions. The fact of their 
wide use testifies to the high estimate put upon them by teachers and school 
officers who have examined them. 

The books are skilfully arranged for teaching purposes, with excellent maps, 
blackboard forms, notes, etc., and are substantially made. Sample copies will be 
mailed for examination on receipt of price, and money refunded if books are not 
introduced and are returned to us. 

Hansen's School History of the United States, - 60 cents. 
Hansen's Higher History of the United States - - $1.00 



Atnong other Text^Boohs adapted for Virginia Schools are: 

MAXTRT'S GBOGRAPHIBS. VENABLB'S ARITHMSITIOS, ALGBBRA, 

AND GBOMBTR7. 

MAURY'S PHYSIOAL GBOGRAPH7. 

HOLMBS' HI&TORT OF THB UNITBD 

HOLMBS' RBADBRS. STATBS. 

HOLMBS' SPBLIiBR. GILDBRSIiBBVB'S LATIN BOOELS. 



DNIYERSITY PUBLISHING GOHPANY, 

43-45-47 E. Tenth Street, New York. 714-716 Canal Street, New Orteans. 
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Ni^W SeRIE8, VlBUINlA ScHOOL JOUHNAL, VOL. VI, KO. 10. 



RICHMOND, DECEMBER, 1897. $I.00a year m advance. 



COnSTTElSTTS- 



EDITORIAL: 

Richmond Suliool Ses.sion Not Shortened — Proposed National University at Washington, D. C. — 
(Junference of Virginia Colleges — Election of SujHirintendent of Public Instruc^tion 

PROCEEDINQS OF THE SUPERINTENDENTS' CONFERENCE : 

PaLR-r on Grading Tecwhers^ Salarit'S — Prompt Jli)/me)it of Teiicher» — Is the Ih-eseni Law Effective? If 
Aof, the Remedy fhy Superintendent W. C. Mai-shall — Discussion by Superintendent W. A. Blank- 
injjHihip 

Paper on The Examination and Certification of Teachers — State Board of Examiners^ by Superinten- 

tient Gavin Rawls — Discussion by Superintendent J. II. St^'phens 

Pa|»er on The Relalvm of School Disciplinr to Moral Education, by Hon. W. T. Harris 

Paj-ier on Courses of Study in City Schools^ by Superintendent C. C. Glass — New Books 

OFFICIAL DEPARTHENT: 

StiUe 8pt-llin^f Cojites^t— ({epfirt of (Y>nduct4>r Charles H. Winston on Radford Normal — Report of 
Conduftor Jainert I*. Rriit on Irvington Normal— I •niforui Examinations for Teachers* Certifi- 



cutea — First Call to ChaltiinoHiga. 



315-316 



316-319 

319-324 
324-330 
330-333 



3:^6-340 



TENTH ANNUAL SESSION 



OW THBl 




v^XlTTtTTZST "M^S 



kool 



of J^eikods 



Begins June, 189§.„^,,Google 
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IT PAYS TO GET THE BEST AND MOST TEACHABLE BOOKS„ 

Recently one of the best edncntors in VirKinia remnrked, " Lee's History \^ not only the text History I ever naw, but It is the mcM»i 
t«i^chA>)lo and bent text-book of any kind that I ever had iiie privilege of using.'* Many other prominont teai'li.'rs> are equaUy ennphatic, 
in (heir endorsement. 

lice's fli-icf Histofv of ti?c ui^itcd States L%K%'irn;b.J'u':',:[::;i'd'n:;!;r?o'i: 

Uining over 400 page.i plain print, question?, Hummaries, etc , retail price only 90 cent!* ; introriiutory price to teacherw. 75 centK. This 
veiies of Historien, written by Mrs. au^an Pendleton Lee, of Lexington, Virginia, is connidered the best of the kind ever offered. We pub- 
lish three Histories— Advanced, Briff and Primary. 

^rsi-^^ ^^-tr-^s T -S-f ^-tfTA-f i-i >^^ Vty Miss Ldvihe Manly, of South Carolina, is a nt>w and excellent text-book. It is 
j^KJiXL^LJ^QTT} J^ll^CmUCLXC, uned as a reader in the F<»nrth, Kifih and 3ixih Grades and in the regular 

Literature Courses. Contains 540 pagen, Critici-^ms and KxtravMs from the Best Southern Writers. A Full List or Soutiierw Author*; 

only text-book of the kind published. Retail price, $1.00; Introductory price, SA cents. 

Soatijert) States of tbc Hmeticup Ui)ioi>, i?:,e^ii-,„^Ho*Ii ^"oT' VSr.^Te^rct: 

fltitutional Argument on the History question that has ever been published for Advanced Hiniory Classes. Retail price, $1.00; Introduc- 
tory price, 85 cents. 

Grammar, Speller and Letter- Writer, [;s^.!A;l^t^?u.'i■" 

in one text-book is exactly Hdnpt«Hl lu the nt-ods of tlie hour, li i-* use«l in a great many bii)-in«'98 colleges and »«('hools, and i?* everywhere 
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8. MiiiTKR, will be sent on receipt of two-cent postage stamp. If teaching or building a library, we can help you. 
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1. Better salaries for teachers, 
and prompt payment. 

2. A longer school term for chil- 
dren, and more effective 
teaching. 

Viir^il^ia 3. Life diplomas, issued by the 
State and worthily won. 
A deliverance from annual ex- 
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Contrary to the expectations of all interested 
in education, the Richmond city council failed 
to appropriate the necessary f 8,000 for the pay- 
ment of teachers' salaries uu to January 1» 
1898. This is the more surprising as Rich- 
mond has always taken great pride in her pub- 
lic schools, and boasted that though small in 
comparison with the great cities of the North 
and West, she could claim to rank third in the 
eflSciency of her schools. It would seem but 
a short-sighted policy for a city to begin re- 
trenchments by economizing on its schools, for 
even in material wealth knowledge is the great 
producer. In Dr. W. T. Harris's address be- 
fore the Congress of Education, held in Atlanta 
in 1895, he said: " Massachusetts, with nearly 
twice the average schooling per individual, pro- 
duces nearly or quite twice ■ the amount of 
wealth per individual compared with the na- 
tion's average." If the South is to hold her 
own in the nation, she must educate. Today, 
as in the past, *' Knowledge is Power." 

The city of Richmond, however, will not 
suffer from this lack of funds, for the teachers, 
seeing the demoralization produced in the 
schools by even the suggestion of closing for 
three weeks, have come to the rescue, and 
offered to teach without compensation. It is 
out of place to offer a word of praise to them. 
One does not "gild refined gold." The facts 
speak for themselves. 

A circular has been issued by Mrs. Susanna 
Phelps Gage, of Ithaca, N. Y., secretary of the 
George Washington Memorial Committee, to 
the various educational and patriotic associa- 
tions of women, looking to the establishment 
of the Administration Building of the pro- 
posed University of the United States in mem- 
ory of George Washington. It is suggested 
that the women of the country raise the $250,- 
000 necessary tor this purpose, and is be- 
lieved that their interest will be especially en- 
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listed, since women are to be admitted to all 
the privileges of the university. A meeting is 
called in Washington, D. C, on December 14th, 
to devise plans for the work. 

President Gil man, of Johns Hopkins, dis- 
cusses in Open Letters, of the Century Magazine, 
the propriety of establishing such a university 
in connection with the Smithsonian Institu- 
tion. 

The third annual meeting of the Conference 
of Virginia Colleges will take place in Rich- 
mond on December 17th. By invitation of the 
faculty of liichmond College the members will 
meet in the rooms of President Boatw right. 
One of the subjects for discussion — the require- 
ments for entrance to college — is of especial im- 
portance to our high schools throughout the 
state, since these requirements must be met by 
them if the students are to pass directly from 
the high schools to college. The closer articu- 
lation of our system of education, from pri- 
mary school to university, and the resulting 
economy of time, is a subject of deep interest 
to educators throughout the country. 

As this issue of the Journal w^as about to go 
to press, the election of Dr. Joseph Southall to 
the office of Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion was announced. 

Dr. Southall was born in Prince Edward 
county, Virginia, in 1833. He was educated 
at Hampden-Sidney and William and Mary 
Colleges, and afterwards studied medicine at 
the Medical College of Virginia. At the be- 

fjinning of the w^ar he was practicing his pro- 
bijsion, but volunteered and entered the Con- 
federate service, in which he was appointed a 
surgeon. At the close of the war he resumed 
the practice of medicine in Amelia county. 
About eight years ago he was elected to the 
State Senate from the 30th district, composed 
of the counties of Amelia, Cumberland, and 
l^rince Edward, and is now" a member of that 
body, lie has also served on the Medical Ex- 
amining^ Board of Virginia, and is now a mem- 
ber of the Board of Visitors of the College of 
William and Mary. 

Dr. Southall's acquaintance with public 
affairs will be serviceable to him in the admin- 
istration of the public free school system. In 
his arduous work, he will have the hearty co- 
operation of the school ofhcers and teachers of 
the state. 



Proceedings of the Conference of County and City 
Superintendents of Schools of Virginia, held in 
the City of Richmond, May, 1897. 



[OorUinu^d from November ymmber.] 
Superintendent W. C. Marshall presented 
the following paper on 

GRADINQ teachers' SALARIES — PROMPT PAYMENT 
OP TEACHERS — IS THE PRESENT LAW EFFECTIVE ? 
IF NOT, THE REMEDT? 

The grading of teachers' salaries is a question which 
must address itself to every county superintendent of 
schools in Virginia who comes in contact with a large 
number of teachers, divided into several districts. 

The same rate of taxation affords some districts in 
the same county a larger revenue than other districts, 
because of the greater value of property in some dis- 
tricts over others. This enables the district with the 
most revenue to pay higher salaries to a second or third 
g^rade teacher than other districts are able to pay to 
first grade teachers, creating a feeling of discontent with 
the higher grade and worse paid teachers that it is hard 
to explain or overcome, because it is founded in the love 
of equal justice to all. 

After long observation and careful thought I believe 
that the pay of teachers should be regulated according 
to the qualification of the teacher and the work he has 
to do, as in some treasure is now the case, and that all 
teachers doing the same amount of work and exercising 
equal ability as teachers and disciplinarians ought to re- 
ceive the same compensation in all the districts of the 
same county, in all instances receiving the most that 
the revenues will afford, in order to make the profession 
of teaching attract as high an order of talent as the va- 
rious other professions and occupations. 

In those districts where the state and county taxes 
are sufficient to pay all the teachers, no district tax 
should be levied, and in those districts where the state 
and county taxes are insufficient, the district tax should 
be increased until all the districts have a fund sufficient 
to make the pay of the teachers of the same grade 
equal all over the district and in all the districts of the 
county. 

I believe this much could be accomplished under ex- 
isting laws, with very slight modifications, and one alter- 
native should be to give the county superintendent more 
than an advisory power in the appointment of teachers 
— in the graded schools if no others. 

The county superintendent knows intimately all the 
teachers in the county ; the trustees are thrown only with 
those in their district, and even with them the trustees' 
associations are not so close as are the relations of the su- 
perintendent with the teachers. The superintendent 
may have more than a hundred teachers to select from, 
the trustees have only tliose in the district over which 
they preside. 

I know of more than one school in a county in this 
state where youths are taught the higher branches with a 
thoroughness that enables them to enter college well 
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prepared to prosecute their studies successfully or to dis- 
charge at once the duties of life, at a cost to the taxpay- 
ers of thirty centa a month, and this without the sli^ht- 
eet n^lect in the teaching of the ordinary common 
school branches. I know of other schools where the 
resnlta are no better, but where the cost to the tax- 
payers is three dollars per month per pupil in average 
daily attendance. Now I believe that the inequalities 
in the pay of teachers and in the assessment of taxes 
could be adjusted so as to operate with greater justice to 
all parties if the county superintendents of schools had 
at least a veto power in the appointment of teachers to 
the graded schools. 

When Mr. Cleveland sent his first great tariff message 
to Congress, stating that taxes should be reduced because 
the treasury was bursting with a $200,000,000 surplus, it 
is said that he received this cablegram from the extrav- 
agant spendthrift, the Prince of Wales, "Dear Grover, 
all you don't want give me." I felt very much like 
having this message repeated to the Empire State of the 
Union when I heard the learned gentleman from New 
York say that he had been given $12,000,000 for his 
schools, and was asked if he wanted more. 

Prompt Payment of Teachers. 

There is nothing more important in any business than 
a prompt settlement for labor performed. The certain 
knowledge that when your work is done you are going 
to enjoy the fruits of your labor, stimulates you to the 
highest effort. There are some counties where the pay 
of teachers is often delayed. The salaries are paid in 
the end, but the teacher never gets as much as he con- 
tracted for, as he has to have his monthly orders on the 
treasurer discounted in order to get the money to meet 
the requirements that are immediately pressing upon 
him. 

In the counties where the pay of teachers is delayed, 
so it is with every indebtedness of the county. The 
cause is insufficiency of revenue. They got behind, 
and the taxes of the present year go to pay the indebted- 
ness of the last, and every year the debt increases the 
faster because such counties cannot employ teachers or 
get other work done as cheaply as those that have the 
cash to pay. I dislike the egotism that is always press, 
ing one*s own experience on others, yet I cannot suggest 
a remedy without some reference to a situation personal 
to myself. The time was in the county of Fauquier 
when she was very much behind in current expenses. 
We had a bold and honest treasurer in the person of 
Mr. E. G. Edwards. He urged the levying of a tax suf- 
ficient to meet the current expenses, and he was vig- 
orously combatted, but his point was cxirried, and ever 
since the taxes have been suilicieut to meet the indebt, 
edness of the county promptly, and we have no serious 
delays. 

Unless counties have special laws, the general legisla- 
tion in regard to this matter is ample to effect a remedy. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I have done the duty assigned me 
in giving my views upon the " Grading of Teachers' Sal- 
aries — Prompt Payment of Teachers. Is the Present Law 
Effective? If Not, the Remedy ? ' ' If in all the chaff one 



grain of wheat should be found, I beg that you will ac- 
cept it, and with a breath of kindness blow the chaff 
away. 

The subject was discussed by Superintend- 
ent W. A. Blankingship, iis follows : 

*' Grading Teachers' Salaries,*' in the sense of paying 
them in proportion to the grade of certificate held by 
them, has so long been the practice with us that it has 
come to be regarded as a fixed principle, and is never 
mentioned or thought of as a subject of debate ; but as 
the State Superintendent has selected it as one of the 
subjects for discussion, it must still be an open question 
in some sections. The idea is based upon what seems to 
me to be regarded as an axiom in every department of 
the business world ; viz, That the best services are en- 
titled to the best pay, and that only the best pay can 
prompt to the best services— the best services in teach- 
ing always mean the best qualifications. 

In the cities, where somewhat different conditions ob- 
tain and where the schools more nearly reflect the work 
of the superintendent and his corps of principals, it may 
be that the grading of salaries is of less moment, but it is 
there that it is most generally practiced ; certainly in the 
country, where everything depends on the teacher, it is 
doubly important. In the cities it may be true that the 
superintendent makes the schools; in the country it is 
certainly true that the teachers make them. However 
much a county superintendent may wish to be regarded 
as the all-important factor, and however competent and 
active he may be, he is obliged to confess that the effi- 
cient supervision of 80 or 100 schools, scattered over 
from four to six hundred square miles of territory, is 
beyond the power of any one man, and in de&ult of 
efficient supervision, certainly the next best thing is an 
efficient corps of teachers, and any superintendent who 
can create one will abundantly earn his money. In 
this work nothing will help him more than the ability 
to pay the best salaries for the best qualificiitions, and 
probably the " dead level system " of paying will be his 
greatest obstacle. As long as the most incompetent and 
inefficient are receiving the same pay as the most able 
and conscientious, what right have you to expect any 
serious efiort for improvement? and what necessity is 
there for it? 

You may hold teachers' meetings — you may even call 
them institutes ; you may appeal to the higher motives, 
and point to the glory of a generation of men and 
women trained under their care, and all that, but noth- 
ing tells like "t/ic best pay for the best work.** 

It is my experience that the teachers themselves de- 
mand the grading of salaries and possibly their best 
founded complaint is : That their services are not pro- 
perly appreciated by the school officers themselves ; that 
the careless and incompetent often receive at our hands 
as much recognition as the most efficient, and that those 
who devote their best efforts to pandering to the 
whims of the community are most certain of constant 
employment. 

There is a general demand for first class teachers, and 
it is our duty, as far as possible, to supply them. Possibly, 
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scientific teachers are beyond our means, bat profeasional 
teachers are within our reach, and we foil in our duty 
if we do not exert our best efforts to supply them. By 
professional teachers, I mean those who will equip them- 
selves for their work to the best of their ability, and 
then do it conscientiously ; who are willing to take half 
hour, each morning to review the day's work ; who 
recognize the fact that there is such a thing as professional 
teaching and who are doing something to increase their 
own professional and intellectual growth ; who, while 
they are teaching their pupils to read, write, and ci- 
pher, are at the same time trying to develop their 
moral, intellectual, and social natures, and make better 
men and women of them ; who keep themselves abreast 
of the times, and honestly intend to make teaching their 
life's work (at least until they get married). But what 
right have we to invite people to enter a work, if the very 
best qualifications are to bring no more reward than the 
most inferior? It may be said that the slight advance 
in salary which we can afford, will not prompt to much 
extra exertion, but there is always something in the 
"best pay,'* over and above its intrinsic worth, and 
teachers are as amenable to that influence as any other 
class. If we are content to employ school-keepers we 
need not trouble ourselves about these things; we can 
get them all at the same price. I know that first grade 
certificates are not always evidences of first class teach- 
ers, but we must have some general rule. 

Much can be said about giving the most money to those 
who do the most work, and our sympathies can easily be 
excited by the old story of some young teacher wearing 
herself out struggling with forty or fifty unruly urchins, 
while her more fortunate colleague is having a nice time 
in a small school on a larger salary. All this might be 
true, if the greatest physical effort and mental anxiety 
always produced the best results, and if these qualities 
alone were needed in the schoolroom, but, unfortunately, 
education, professional skill, experience, Ac, are still re- 
quired. When we put unskilled teachers in charge of 
our primary classes we contradict the experience of our 
best educators. Besides these young teachers have every 
opportunity to raise themselves to the first grade, and 
the present regulations of the Board of Education seem 
to suggest that they must do so, or step down and out. 
And as far as I am advised, only those who wisE to teach 
because they have nothing else to do, complain of this. 
My experience suggests that all classes who are really in- 
terested in schools endorse the idea of grading salaries. 
Occasionally I have caught ** Hail Columbia " about 
grading certificates, but all agree that the best certificates 
are entitled to the best pay. 

Grading salaries necessarily means much more careful 
work on the part of the superintendent, in grading certi- 
ficates, for the most callous must feel more keenly his 
responsibility, when he knows that his marking will 
affect the school funds on the one hand, and the pay of 
his teachers on the other ; it encourages and strengthens 
the professional spirit, for teachers who are made to feel 
that their efforts are appreciated, are certain to become 
more earnest in their work ; it helps to eliminate the 
inefiicient, for it soon makes their ineflaciency too con- 



spicuous to be endured ; and finally it is right, for thone 
who equip themselves best, do the best work and are 
entitled to the best pay. 

These statements might be much more elaborately 
treated, but they are almost axiomatic, and I will venture 
the statement that there is hardly a county in the state 
where it has not been found necessary to adopt them to 
some extent. There is a much higher plain from which 
to discuss this subject, but this is a very practical age, 
and this is the practical side of the question. 

Now, as to the second division of the subject — '* Prompt 
Payment of Teachers— Is the Present Law Effective ? The 
Remedy.*' 

The efidciency of the schools probably depends as 
largely upon the prompt payment of the teachers as upon 
any other single thing, but the subject presents some 
difiSculties. I take it that it is not intended to consider 
the various methods resorted to in limited localities by 
particular district boards to secure the prompt payment 
of their warrants, or the kindness of individual treasurers 
who pay school warrants out of any funds on hand, up 
to within a safe limit. These things speak volumes for 
the zeal of the parties, but they do nothing towards solv- 
ing the problem— possibly retard its solution by satisfying 
a greater number with existing conditions. The real 
question is : How are we to get our warrants promptly 
paid out of the school funds ? We only have the right to 
ask the faithful execution of the law as it stands, or to 
suggest something better. 

There can be but two reasons why school warrants are 
not promptly paid ; either the treasurer declines to pay 
out the money, or the cash is not on hand. As to the 
first, the remedy is plain and simple, and can be applied 
by any one who chooses to do it ; the second presents 
some rather troublesome questions. In the first place, 
there seems to be a difference of opinion as to when the 
cash is technically on hand. Very naturally, parties 
wishing to collect warrants insist that it is on hand as 
soon as it passes into the hands of the treasurer from the 
tax-payer. On the other hand, it is contended that it is 
legally not on hand until it is officially reported to the 
county superintendent, and by him apportioned. Now, 
if this last view obtains, you can readily see that, with 
the exception of the amount collected in November, there 
may be no cash on hand until the Board of Supervisors 
chooses to require a final settlement— possibly some time 
in September — it may be later ; and this applies to all 
the funds, state, as well as county and district. 

These seem to be legal questions, which, as fiar as I am 
advised, have never been passed upon. The school 
ofi[icers have no legal means of knowing anything about 
the collections except what the treasurer reports to them, 
and practically are obliged to await his pleasure. True, the 
fifth and sixth regulations of the Board of Education were 
possibly intended to cover this very ground, but it is not 
so easy to enforce them. It might help us in more direc- 
tions than one, to determine how fkr the courts would 
hold the regulations of the Board of Education binding, 
upon others than school officers ; in plain English, how 
far the courts would enforce them as law. There is also 
an act approved March 5, 1894, intended to enable the 
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school boards, under certain circumstances, to get control 
of the funds, but either there has been no necessity f-ir 
it, or there are so many difiQculties attending its execu- 
tion that it seems never to have been attempted. 

The law seems to intend that county treasurers shall 
settle their accounts by the 15th of June each year ; but 
in practice this settlement is frequently not made before 
September. In the meantime, teachers have to wait. As 
a matter of fact, so far as my observation extends, collect- 
ing in earnest usually begins about the time the school 
term closes and continues through the summer. I do 
not undertake to fix the responsibility for this. It may be 
that the times are chai^geable with it ; but it is certain 
that if we intend to pay current expenses out of current 
revenue, the money must be collected in time to do it. 
And if we do not pay current expenses out of current 
revenue, we simply allow large balances, all of the levy 
except the November collections, to accumulate in the 
hands of the treasurer. These balances do not appear in 
any of the official reports, but they exist nevertheless. 

If the settlements were always made at the time fixed 
by law it would relieve the situation to some extent ; but 
to cure the evil, settlements will have to be made by March 
15th, at least. Possibly, it is no part of our business to 
discuss this question, but it seems to me that the 15th of 
March is the best time, as the people are more in need of 
money in their business operations later in the season. 
This change, with monthly reports from the treasurer as 
to collections, disbursements, warrants presented, &c., 
would correct the evil, as far as law is ever likely to cor- 
rect it. It might be that a little more firmness on the 
part of school officers would improve matters some, even 
under existing conditions. 

Superintendents A. G. Smith, W. H. Ilen- 
ning, and John K. Fusaell took part in the 
further discussion of the suhject. 

At 1:30 o'clock a recess was taken until three 
o'clock, P. M. 



The Conference resumed its session at three 
o'clock, P. M. 

THE EXAMINATION AND CERTIFICATION OF TEACH- 
ERS — STATE BOARD OF EXAMINERS 

was the subject of a paper presented by Super- 
intendent Gavin Rawls. Dr. Ravvls said : 

In the earlier days of our statehood schools were opera- 
ted for the good of the child, supported by private funds 
or philanthropic bequests ; now they are for the safety of 
the state, maintained at her expense. Then the indi- 
vidual was the patron and supporter, now the state is the 
patron and defender. We have come to learn that not 
the few only who are able to provide and pay for schools 
must have them, but the many, who are not thus able, 
must also have them. For the sake of the common weal 



the children of the poor, or of the vicious, must be educated 
as well as the children of the rich, or of the moral. The 
system of this education must be strong and stable, it 
must be comprehensive, harmonious, and progressive. 
This system should be symmetrical in construction and 
wisely directed in all its parts. 

It follows thtrn that the qualification of teachers in the 
public schools, who, under this system, are officers of the 
state, employed and paid by her, should be determined 
under the supervision and control of state authorities. 
The state confers on no other class of officers a higher 
trust than she gives to teachers. Her future depends 
upon the kind and qualifications of her citizens ; what 
the kind and qualification of these citizens shall be depend 
upon the teachers who have their mental and moral 
training in charge. It is incumbent upon the state, 
therefore, to see that only persons of unquestioned moral 
character, of aptitude for the work, and of ample quali- 
fications shall be permitted to teach in the schools. Xt 
being the duty of the state to determine the qualifica- 
tions and fitness of applicants to teach, how shall this be 
accomplished? In every country where a system of 
public education prevails, examinations, more or less 
rigid, are required of teacher applicants ; and in some of 
the countries of Europe the teacher must go through a 
regular course of promotion, passing from one grade to 
another in regular order, before he can receive a certifi- 
cate placing him upon the higher school staflT. How to 
make the examination of such a character in matter and 
in delivery as shall be just and impartial to the appli- 
cant, and at the same time guard with zealous care the 
interests of the state, has been one of the perplexing 
questions for examiners. " Examination should aim not 
only to exclude incompetent and unworthy applicants, 
but to stimulate and encourage to higher attainments 
those already engaged in teaching." The relative merit 
of any system of public education will be gauged to a 
large extent by the character and strictness of the exami- 
nations required of teachers. 

Where the standard is low and the method lax the 
whole system will occupy a low scale, both in public 
estimation and in fact. In the earlier years of public 
schools in Virginia but little attention was given to the 
matter of examination. To start the new system teachers 
were necessary, but few college graduates or seminary 
students were to be had, and with the idea prevailing 
that anybody could teach a public school, there was no 
lack of applicants for the new positions. Men and 
women without teaching experience or scholastic ability 
were placed in the teacher's chair, and, once in, they 
were hard to get out. As the law left to each county 
and city superintendent the preparation and holding of 
the examination and the grading of papers, there were 
as many differt>nt standards as there were counties and 
cities in the commonwealth. 

In 1892 there was instituted the Uniform Examination 
System, which marked the greatest stride in progress yet 
made in the examination of teachers ; but the system 
is not complete as it stands in Virginia. Those who pre- 
pare the examination should also grade the answer papers 
submitted under that examination, and there should be 
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added one other feature to make the system complete. 
We need a state board of examiners, and to that feature, 
more especially, shall I direct this paper. What do we 
mean by a state board of examiners ? A board of well- 
known educators, composed, we will suppose, of the 
State Superintendent of Public Instruction and three or 
more other members, one each from the faculty of the 
state's higher institutions of learning, the University of 
Virginia, the Polytechnic Institute, one or more of the 
normal schools, whose duty it shall be, under the direc- 
tion of the State Superintendent, to prepare all examina- 
tion questions and to examine and grade all answer 
papers. To explain briefly the details of this pystem, I 
transcribe an extract from a personal letter from the Hon. 
C. R. Skinner, Superintendent of Public Instruction of 
New York, which state adopted the state board of ex- 
aminers' system in 1894 : '' A.11 questions used in examina- 
tions for teachers' certificates under this system are pre- 
pared by members of this department under the direction 
of the State Superintendent. Examinations are held on 
the same dates in all school commissioner districts of 
the state, and are conducted by school commissioners. 
The questions for these examinations are transmitted from 
this department in sealed envelopes to commissioners a 
few days previous to the date of examination, and such 
envelopes must be opened by commissioners in the pres- 
ence of the class to be examined. The papers submitted 
by candidates in these examinations are forwarded by 
commissioners immediately upon the close of each ex- 
amination to this department* where they are passed 
upon by a permanent board of examiners. The stand- 
ing of each candidate is then reported to the school com- 
missioner, under whose direction such candidate submit- 
ted papers, and with such report is included a certificate 
partly filled out for those candidates who are entitled to 
them under the regulations. These certificates are then 
signed by commissioners and forwarded to candidates. 
You will, therefore, observe that we have uniform ques- 
tions in all examinations, and that the papers are graded 
upon a uniform basis, so that all certificates issued 
throughout the state have uniform value in their re- 
spective grades." I may add that a certificate issued in 
one county is good in any other county without being 
endorsed by the commissioner of that county. In further 
explanation, and also as showing the practical working of 
the system, I quote from the report of Hon. J. F. Crooker, 
the predecessor of Mr. Skinner, as found in the report of 
the U. S. Commissioner of Education, 1893-'94. He says : 
'*Thi8 change in the method of determining who are 
entitled to certificates is one of the greatest reforms that 
has been inaugurated in our school system for many 
years. It gives New York the most porfectt system of 
determining the qualifications of ti'achei-s that is to be 
found in any state of the Union. 

*'It removes the possibility of any commissioner exer- 
cising unfair discretion for or against any teacher. It has 
lifted the system of examining and licensing teachers 
above all considerations exce{>t their fitness to enter the 
service. The questions used throughout the state are 
prepared at this department and are uniform. Exauii 
nations occur on the same dates in every commissioner 



district in the state. The answer papers submitted by 
candidi^tes in these examinations are forwarded to this 
department and examined and marked by the Board of 
Examiners, who are removed from all influences of favor- 
itism or personal prejudice. It is consequently fair and 
just to all. After the papers are examined, a report of the 
standinjrs of candidates is made to each commissioner, 
who issues certifi<'ates to those who are entitled to them. 
The uniform system is of great advantage and conve- 
nience to teachers. Under this system a certificate of any 
grade issued in one county stands for the same value 

in any other county in the state. It is 

gratifying to report that the system is meeting with suc- 
cess from every standpoint, is giving entire satisfaction, 
and has the hearty support of all the educational forces 
of the state. Its adoption received the sanction of nearly 
every school commissioner in the state ; and the State As- 
sociation of Academic Principals, at a recent meeting in 
Syracuse, adopted a strong resolution indorsing the sys- 
tem and pledging the department its hearty support in 
carrying it out. The results thus far have more than met 

our most sanguine expectations The one 

thing most needed by teachers in this state is better 
scholarship. It is impossible for a teacher to teach a 
subject well without having a thorough knowledge of 
that subject. Under this system of licensing teachers 
they must be progressive ; they must acquire better 
scholarship from year to year. A person entering the ser- 
vice for the first time may teivch but one year on a third - 
grade certificate. Should such teacher desire to remain 
longer in the service, she must obtain a certificate of the 
s«cond grade — the requirements for which are much 
broader than for a third grade certificate. The require- 
ments for a subsequent certificate of the second grade are 
still greater than for the first certificate of that grade ; so 
that a teacher who desires to remain in the service must 
be progressive. The adoption of the uniform system of 
examinations has l)een the means of sending thousands 
of young men and women who desire to become teachers 
to normal schools and union free schools to better prepare 
for their work. During the past year over 10,000 different 
pel sons were refused certificates because they did not have 
the necessary scholarship. The Department has, in every 
way po.ssible, encouraged teachers to procure first grade 
certificates, and has also encouraged teachers of that grade 
to remain in the service by renewing their certificates." 

In New York this system was added by the State Super- 
intendent under the general provision of law, which gives 
him power to devise rules and regulations for the issuing 
of teachers' certificates, the only special law being one 
appropriating money to pay the examiners for their work- 
Virginia has a general provision empowering the Board 
of Education to regulate all matters arising in the prac- 
tical administration of the school system which are not 
otherwise provided for by law. Under this provision the 
uniform syst**Hi was a<lded ; but as money would have 
to be a[)propriated t<j pay for the services of the exami- 
ners, a special act of the Legislature would be necessary. 
Of course, the present force in the central office would 
have no time for this extra work. ^^ 

I can conceive of no[)y^{ii^^(<|>y^'VtHtOO§s system, 
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while the advantages and benefits are many and appa- 
rent. Its utility and practicality have been te8te<l in 
New York, and the hearty commendation it is receiving 
shows it has stood the test. The various county and 
city superintendents would hold the examinations as 
now, thus keeping the sy.-tem in direct touch with the 
people, and superintendents could attest the qualifications 
of teachers along the lines not brought out by the writ- 
ten examination. There are some successful teachers who 
cannot pass so acceptably as others written examina- 
tions, and for whom some allowance must be made This 
each superintendent could do in each individual case. Yet, 
too much allowance should not be made. No amount of 
experience can take the place of scholarship 1 have 
known teachers with twelve years experience who placed 
the river Nile in Virginia and gave religion as one of 
the natural curiosities of this state. A minimum stand 
ard should he rigidly adhered to. The system can be 
made sufficiently elastic by emergency certificate and in 
other ways to cover every case likely to arise in its prac- 
tical administration. The state should, by all reasonable 
means, endeavor to make the system of public education 
thorough, perfect, and progressive, that there may be 
no failure in so educating the people as to insure good 
citizenship. That is the great object. Any system of 
public education which does not accouiplish this is a 
failure — worse than a failure — it is a delusion and a 
snare. Supplanting private schools, it promises bread 
and gives only a stone instead. Better no public educa- 
tion than ineflScient or vicious education. I am sure the 
thousand or two dollars recjuired each year to pay exam- 
iners would be wisely expended, and would result in great 
Ixinefit to the state. Virginia eliould be behind none of 
her sister states in progressive education. Not only her 
position among the sisterhood of states, but her very ex- 
istence as an enlightened and christian commonwealth 
depends, to a large extent, upon the character of her 
schools. 

Those schools which are under her supervision and sup- 
port she can make what she will. She would be guilty of 
consummate folly and short-sightedness to hesitate be" 
cause of the expenditure of a small sum of money. Bet- 
ter retrenchment elsewhere that the bulwark of education 
may be made more stable and thorough. Surely this 
change would meet with the hearty support of the su- 
perintendents. All superintendents recognize how hard 
it is to be absolutely impartial, conscientious, and rigid in 
grading papers, or to give satisfaction. So many local con- 
siderations may tend to bias and influence him in his ac- 
tions. Even the uniform sysem has not taken from him 
the temptation to favoritism or the opportunity for le- 
niency. Applicants who are unworthy or who fail to get 
as high a grade as they expect, are quick to accuse the su- 
perintendent of j)artiality or injustice, and unkind feel- 
ings thus engendered will remain for years. Under this 
system applicants would be eato{)ped from all complaint. 

I need not enter into details as to the practical working 
of such a law. All of those things would be arranged 
by regulation by the Board of Education. Several pro- 
visions of the law as it stands in reference to the exami- 
nation of teachers have, by common consent, l>een ren- 



dered null and void, and for the sake of the uniformity 
of the isystem, as well as for the general good of the 
schools, these features should be erased by legislative en- 
actment. I refer to the clauses requiring the county su- 
perintendent to hold examinations in each school dis- 
trict of his county, and to hold an examination at any 
time when required to do so by any district board of 
trustees. I shall not stop to show the uselessness and 
absurdity of these laws, or their incompatibility with the 
requirement!? of the uniform system. Briefly I refer to 
the matter of certification. The number of grades should 
remain as now — first, second, third, the professional, and 
for life. The system of certificates, however, should be 
progressive. Thus, a teacher teaching under a third 
grade this year should be required to make second grade 
next year, and a first grade at the expiration of the second 
gra<le. . . The examinations should also be progres- 
sive, the matter being more thorough and the standard 
raised each year. Many of us have felt that the place of 
the old couuty professional certiftcate has not been sup- 
plied by the new first grade or the state professional. The 
examinations for state professionals have not been acces- 
sible to many worthy and competent teachers, as they 
could not attend examinations held at a distance from 
them ; therefore, many teachers whose qualifications and 
experience deserve better have been put back with first 
grade holders, who, while having equal scholastic ability, 
have not the experience in teaching nor the aptness for 
the work possessed by the holders of the old county pro- 
fessional certificate. Examinations under a state board 
of examiners system would adjust all this, as these features 
could be added to the examination with but little trouble, 
and the competent and experienced teacher in any coun- 
ty or city would l>e given a chance to attain a profes- 
sional certitic4ite or life diploma. First grade certificates 
might Ixi granted for five years, with power of renewals, 
while second and third might l>e given for three years 
and two years respectively, without privilege of renewal. 
The apprentice should be required to prove his skill be- 
fore being licensed for a long period, while experience 
and worth should receive their full reward. Theory and 
Practice of teaching should be so divided that the super- 
intendent, who alone can know the fitness for the work, 
the tact to manage and govern a school, and the power to 
impart information pos.sesrfod by teachers, should give 
the marking on the practice of teaching. Anyone who 
has had a first grade certificate for three terms, of five 
years each, whose examination was fully acceptable to 
the state board of examiners, and whose aptness to teach 
and tact to govern are duly certified to by the superin- 
tendent, under whom such a teacher has been teaching, 
should be given a . certificate for life. There is no more 
reason why the competent, efficient, and experienced 
teacher, who has proved his fitness for the work, should 
be put to the annoyance and trouble of reexamination 
than there is for the reexamination of the experienced 
lawyer, the successful physician, or the popular preacher. 
This never ending examination tends to prevent the sta- 
bility of teaching as a profession. Graduates of the state 
normal schools and of the other higher institutions in the 
state should be granted certificates without examination ; 
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these certidcates, however, shoald be for a short period, 
subject to renewal when the holder shall have proved 
his worthiness by a succeesful course in the teacher's 
chair. The intention in both certification and examina- 
tion should be to encourage merit and ability, to weed 
out the unprogressive and worthless, and to make teach- 
ing more and more a profession worthy of the best talent 
of the state. These changes might necessitate increase in 
salary to secure such teachers. So much the better. Bet. 
ter fewer schoolsand more efficient and competent teachers 
than many schools with figure heads in cliarge of them. 
There is nothing more costly than cheap education. 
"The incompetent teacher is as hurtful to a district as 
would be the failure of crops or business depression, for 
he interposes obstacles or robs the rising generation of 
the chances of entering the field of industry on equal 
terms with their neighbors. At a time when dangerous 
and subversive elements of mankind are abroad in the 
land, it is necessary that the American youth should be 
fully equipped with educational weapons to preserve our 
institutions and liberties intact.'' Those means of de- 
fense cannot be supplied by the meagre and unsatisfactory 
training received from incompetent teachers. While Vir- 
ginia has hundreds and hundreds of teachers who are 
as competent and well equipped for their work as any to 
be found in any state in the Union, yet the words of 
the late State Superintendent of New York may be equally 
well applied to Virginia : ''The one thing most needed 
by teachers in this state, is better scholarship. " While 
encouraging to the fullest normal training, and while giv- 
ing due weight and consideration to experience, let us 
not neglect scholarship. Without well developed and 
disciplined njinds— without BRAiNS—all other things are 
upon a foundation of sand. 

Discussion by Superintendent J. II. Stephens : 

What superintendent does not dread to see examina- 
tion day come, with its attendant duties and responsi- 
bilities, with its worry, as well as its amusing incidents? 

The applicants are all excited and anxious, many of 
them with requests which cannot be granted. Some are 
timid, and must be encouraged, others are officious and 
must be restrained. Some are the very impersonation 
of honor, scorning to receive assistance ; while others 
have moral sensibilities less acute, and are ready when 
opportunity permits to appropriate what has not been 
wrought out by themselves. 

Prepare as carefully as we may, we cannot anticipate 
every want ; an-ange everything as conveniently as possi- 
ble, and some will complain of discomfort. 

The superintendent who can secure a hall with ade- 
quate seating capacity can proceed with confidence ; but 
very unfortunate is the one who must conduct the ex- 
amination in a small, inconvenient room. Under these 
circumstances a good deal of tact is required and some 
precaution necessary. 

Experience has taught me that acquaintances, and 
especially intimate friends, should be separated in the 
examination room. To do this without giving ofience, 
I fold every other desk, and, when applicants arrive, I 



inform them that folded desks must not be occupied. 
In this way applicants are seated first only at every other 
desk. If it is absolutely necessary to use any of the va- 
cant seats, I begin to fill them at the front of the roontL. 
By this arnuigement, companions who generally arrive 
in groups, are separated from each other by at least one 
desk. 

I have found that it is not sufficient to simply an- 
nounce that visitors will not be allowed to remain in 
the examination room, but that it is also necessary to 
write a notice to this effect on the blackboards. I am 
convinced that persons often come into the room to as- 
sist applicants. 

By taking these precautions and carefully following 
the directions from the Superintendent of Public In- 
struction, I have been able to give examinations with 
some degree of satisfaction to myself. 

After these examinations are over, a mass of matter is 
presented to us which, to say the least, is not very at- 
tractive ; but as it is generally the result of honest, and 
often intensely earnest, labor, all of it should be carefully 
considered. 

The greatest of care should be taken in the certification 
of teachers for several reasons : 

(1) Strict justice to each applicant demands perfectly 
fair treatment. 

(2) School boards and patrons judge of the ability of 
a teacher by the grade of his certificate. 

(3) Salaries often, in fact, usually, depend upon the 
grade of certificate held. 

(4) Official courtesy requires that each superintendent 
endorse first grade certificates issued by other superin- 
tendents of the state. 

But how to ascertain the qualifications of an applicant 
and issue to him a certificate which will very nearly in- 
dicate his professional ability, is often a matter of some 
difficulty. We sometimes find persons who can answer 
examination questions satisfactorily, but who invariably 
fail when placed in charge of schools. And again, we are 
sometimes disappointed at the character of the papers 
handed in by some of our most efficient teachers. 

While we admit that these formal examination, as at 
present prepared, do not, of themselves, unerringly 
show the ability of the teacher, they are certainly valu- 
able aids in ascertaining his merits. They, to some ex- 
tent, indicate his literary attainments as well as his 
knowledge of subjects taught in our public schools ; and 
since no plan has been devised which has proven 
more satisfactory, I think it wise to continue to make 
them our criterion for licensing applicants who have had 
but little experience in teaching. 

After the superintendent has had ample opportunity 
for observing the manner in which the teacher solves 
the many intricate problems of the schoolroom, his ac- 
tual success and his examination papers should both be 
considered in licensing him. But we should be carefiil 
not to allow mere experience to pass for actual success. 

If character of examination papers is to be the stan- 
dard mainly by which to judge of qualification, who 
should prepare questions and issue certificates; how 
comprehensive should questions be, and methods of 
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grading answer papers become matters of much impor- 
tance. 

Without any hesitancy I affirm that the present plan 
of having uniform questions for the state has given bet- 
ter reealts generally than was obtained by requiring each 
county superintendent to prepare questions for his own 
use. 

I have taken examinations from four dififerent superin- 
tendentfi— and several from each one — and I can bear tes- 
timony to the fact that not one of them showed anything 
like the skill exhibited in the uniform questions. Some 
of them were not less difficult, but prepared with less 
care, entirely ignoring many parts of each Bubject. 

I believe that under the present plan something nearer 
uniformity throughout the state has been secured in the 
licensing of teachers, and that the standard of scholar- 
ship for high grade certificates has been raised. 

It has been suid by some that the uniform questions 
have not been ** comprehensive enough, that they have 
been too elementary." It would seem that they have 
been at least difficult enough for the teachers of Mont- 
gomery county. Referring to my records, I find that 
during my superintendency one hundred and fifty-six 
white applicants have taken them; and that of this 
number twenty-four were licensed as firsts fifty-eight as 
second, and forty-six as third grades. There were also 
twenty-eight failures. 

I think if tliey are made more difficult, separate papers 
should be prepared for applicants for low grade certifi- 
cates. I notice that more than half of the colored appli' 
cants have failed to reach the required average for any 
grade at all. 

If city superintendents wish to examine more thor- 
oughly, perhaps they could be allowed to use the papers 
prepared for applicants for state certificates. 

I will briefly explain my method of grading answer pa- 
pers. It does not always give me entire satisfaction, 
and in certain subjects I sometimes depart from it a 
little. 

In spelling and reading I follow the explicit direc- 
tions found in the circular which accompanies the 
question papers. 

As all other subjects are divided into ten sections each, 
I value each section at ten, and grade each answer sepa- 
rately, crediting on margin of answer paper from to 10. 
The sum of credits on any subject gives the grading on 
that subject. 

I have adopted this method for two reasons : (1) 
Teachers can understand it, and are generally satisfied 
with it. (2) In cases where teachers are not satisfied 
with certificate issued, and take an appeal, the reviewer 
can easily understand my grading. 

This method does not always give entire satisfaction 
on the subject of English grammar. Occasionally appli- 
cants will answer satisfactorily nearly every question 
asked, but show by the general character of their pa- 
pers that they have a very imperfect knowledge of 
English ; while others will show that they know very 
little of technical grammar, but have a good practical 
knowledge of the language. In grading on this subject I 



have always considered both answers to questions and 
general character of papers. 

Again, in grading on '* Theory and Practice," I have 
always considered the ability of the applicant, when 
well known, as well as answer papers. 

And this leads me to remark that, under ordinaery 
circumstances, superintendents should confine their ex- 
aminations to applicants of their respective counties. 

I have several times refused to endorse certificates is- 
sued to my teachers by other superintendents, simply be- 
cause I felt that I had not been treated with proper 
courtesy. 

When informed that applicants from other counties 
wish to teach in my county, I examine them, but never 
issue first grade certificates to them without correspon- 
dence with the superintendent of the county from which 
they come. 

If these state uniform examinations are to be contin- 
ued, we should try to induce all of our teachers to take 
them. 

Referring again to my records, I find that the first year 
I examined the teachers of my county, 01 per cent took 
them ; the second year 77 per cent took them ; and the 
third year the percentage had increased to 83. I have 
increased these ratios by rtfuHing to give private exami- 
nations at all unless requested to do so by some school 
trustee. 

I have never been able to have all applicants present 
at the state examinations, but I do not allow other du- 
ties to be interfered with by giving private examina- 
tions. As persons apply for examination, I notify them 
of an appointed day for which I make careful prepara- 
tion. If we follow the state examinations with oth- 
ers less difficult, applicants will learn to wait for the eas- 
ier ones. 

If the Board of Education could furnish us two sets of 
papers annually, as suggested by our worthy Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction, in Virginia School Re- 
ports for 1894 and 189.'), it would meet the necessities of 
county superintendents. 

If county superintendents are allowed to i)repare ques- 
tions for examinations, it seems to me that they should 
be required to furnish the Board of Education with a 
copy of them. 

I have always doubted whether it is good policy to 
make certificates issued upon county examinations en- 
doTsable outside of the counties in which they are is- 
sued, and if the time of their continuance in force could 
be limited to one year, it would be a further incentive to 
applicants to take the state examinations. 

If all licenses could be issued by some central authority, 
more uniformity from a literary standpoint would cer- 
tainly be secured in the grading of teachers ; but whether 
entire justice would be done in a certain class of teachers 
is doubtful. 

In rural districts we have a small percentage of teach- 
ers who have received professional training, and yet 
among the untrained class are found many of our most 
efficient teachers. We are often disappointed in the pa- 
pers handed in by some of the latter class, and if they 
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are graded by an examiner who does not know their 
teaching ability, injustice will sometimes be done them. 

A Board of Examiners, such as is suggested by Mr. 
Massey in Virginia School Reports, 1894-1895, would per- 
haps very nearly meet the necessities of present condi- 
tions. Such a board could, without much expense to 
the commonwealth, annually examine a certain amount 
of the work of each county superintendent. If irregu- 
larity was discovered, investigation could be made. An- 
swer papers and certificates issued upon them could be 
numbered to correspond, and as many of these as desired 
could be called for. 

I have oflen wished to have some of my own work thus 
examined, that I might know whether I am grading up 
to the desired standard. 

Perhaps all of us would be more careful if we knew that 
some of our work would be examined each year by our 
soperioTs. 

Superintendent D. M. Brown, of Petersburg, who con- 
tinued the discussion of the subject, said he had exam- 
ined the laws governing the matter, and had found them 
to be as various as the laws on the subject of divorce. In 
the New England states he had found as many as four 
or five different systems in the same state. In the West 
and in the Northwest, the favorite system of licensing 
teachers was through county boards of examiners. 

While he was to a large extent in favor of the system 
prevailing in the state of New York, yet he thought 
there was one objection, which might have very serious 
results. It presumed the state superintendent to have 
a knowledge of the character and general fitness of an 
applicant, while, in his opinion, this could only be ac- 
quired by personal contact with the teachers. 

Superintendent M. M. Lynch, of Frederick county, 
followed in the same line, and alluded especially to 
ihe systems of state boards of examiners, as existing in 
West Virginia, Ohio, Pennsylvania, and New Jersey, 
which he considered inferior to those in Virginia. He 
thought that in accordance with the recommendation 
made by the State Superintendent, there should be two 
examinations annually. 

After the recess, the Conference was invited 
to take the cars of the Richmond Traction 
Company for Richmond College, where a re- 
ception was tendered to the superintendents. 
The hody was transported to the college 
and received in the chapel, where a formal 
welcome was tendered it. President Boat- 
wright and Professor Winston made brief 
addresses, extending a most cordial welcome 
to the visitors. The College Glee Club ren- 
dered several entertaining selections and a 
gymnastic exercise followed. 

The superintendents were then invited into 
the library of the college, where an informal 
reception was held and refreshments were 
served in abundance. 



On motion, a recess was taken until 3 
o'clock, P. M. 



The Conference met, pursuant to adjourn- 
ment, at 8.30 o'clock, P. M. 

President Massey stated that he felt much 
gratified when the Hon. W. T. Harris, Com- 
missioner of Education of the United States, 
agreed some weeks ago to address the Virginia 
Conference of Superintendents, and that it 
gave him unusual pleasure to introduce Dr. 
Harris to the Conference. 

Dr. Harris read the paper following : 

THE RELATION OF SCHOOL DISCIPLINE TO MORAL 
EDUCATION. 

There is no topic related to education in the schools 
that excites eo general discussion as that of moral educa- 
tion. And yet there is no topic concerning which the 
suggestions made are more idle ami unprofitable. It is 
generally assumed that moral instruction is moral philo- 
sophy. Now the elementary schools do not attempt with 
success philosophical instruction of any kind, and in the 
nature of the case could not give successful lessons in 
moral philosophy. On this account it has been supposed 
that there is no moral instruction in the elementary 
schools. To correct this, suggestions are made on every 
hand for the preparation of some catechism which should 
form an introduction to moral philosophy, or more 
often it is suggested that rolivjious instruction should be 
introduced for this purpose. Perhaps Bible reading 
alone, without note or comment, is proposed as the bept 
means of meeting the want that is felt. 

The important question that meets us at this point is, 
what is the difference between intellectual education and 
moral education'? When we consider its answer we come 
very soon to the conviction that moral philosophy be- 
longs to intellectual education. For it treats of principles 
and causes. It belongs to theory, while the moral should 
relate especially to practice. Moral instruction, strictly 
speaking, should secure the formation of moral habits. 
The nature of morality is explained in moral philosophy. 
A correct habit of thinking, a correct view of the world, 
is important enough for moral education, but it does 
not amount to a moral education, but is only one side of 
it. One side perhaps leads to the other. Possibly a 
correct habit of thinking regarding the moral will lead 
gradually towards the practice of the moral. And cer- 
tainly a practice of the moral will lead towards a correct 
thinking as regards the moral. 

Again, the more elementary the grade of education the 
greater the prepondere ance of practice over theory. It 
would seem that the children in the primary schools 
and the grammar schools should be taught moral practices 
and habits, and that gradually as they go on through the 
secondary schools and into higher education they should 
learn the full theory of the ethic 
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However this may be, as soon as one approaches the ! 
conrae of education as it is found realized in the existing 
school systems in America, he comes upon the fact that 
the matter of moral instruction in the schools belongs to 
the aide known as discipline, and not to the side known 
as instruction in books and theories. 

The first thing the child learns when he comes to 
school is to act according to certain forms— certain forms 
that are necessary in order to make possible the instruc- 
tioQ of the school in classes or groups. The school is a 
social whole. The pupil must learn to act in such a way 
as not to interfere with the studies of his fellows. He 
must act so as to reinforce the action of the other pupils 
and not embarrass it. This concerted action into which 
the pupil is trained may be called the rhythm of the 
school. The child must become rhythmical, must be 
penetrated by the spirit of the school order. Order is 
heaven's first law. Every one has heard this statement 
quoted again and again. Inasmuch as the future member 
of society will have two existences, an individual existence 
and a social existence, it is well that the school which 
fits him for life should be a social existence and have 
these two sides to it. 

There are four cardinal rules that relate directly to 
the school discipline. The child must be regular and 
punctual, silent and industrious. Let us discuss the neces- 
sity of these rules in the school and see the immense im- 
portance which school discipline has for the formation of 
character. "Character," said Novalis, '*is the com- 
pletely rounded will." The human will has acted upon 
itself and made grooves or ruts in which it may act with 
efi&ciency and without contradicting and embarrassing 
itaolf. The will in the case of moral action is directed 
upon itself, the will controls itself. Self-control in the 
interest of reasonable deeds— self-control in the interest 
of performing reasonable deeds and in aiding all one's 
fellow men to per form reasonable deeds — this self-con- 
trol is the essence of the moral. 

The commencement of this subjugation of the will on 
the part of the child is accomplished through the prin- 
ciple of regularity. The child must come regularly to 
school day by day — must not omit a single session. He 
must study his lessons regularly, prepare himself for the 
tasks of the day without omitting any. Recitations or 
lessons must be attended regularly. Any tendency to 
yield to the feeling of the moment, any fits of indolence, 
any indisposition which offers itself must be inhibited 
by the child's will. He must vanquish his natural like 
or dislike and perform the reasonable task. He must 
sacrifice himself whenever necessary. The principle of 
self-sacrifice is another name for this will training which 
belongs to moral instruction. To theorize about self- 
sacrifice and self-control and habits of regularity is intel- 
lectual education, but not moral education. 

The habit of regularity once confirmed, the pupil has 
attained some power of directing the action of his will 
upon his will. He has to that extent taken his will from 
its subjection to feeling or passion or more unconscious 
habit. He does not will upon impulse, but wills ration- 
ally. 
Not only regularity, but punctuality, is insisted on in 



the school. He must not merely attend the school, but 
he must attend it just at the time prescribed, say at the 
beginning of the morning and afternoon sessions. He 
must not be content with getting his lesson at some time 
in the day, but he must get the lesson at the proper time. 
He must be at the class at the proper time. He must be 
obedient to the word of command. 

In order that there may be concerted action, both regu- 
larity and punctuality are necessary. The rhythm of 
action by which the community of individuals is con- 
verted into an organic, social whole, requires punctuality 
as much as regularity. Without punctuality each indi- 
vidual is in the way of every other one and an obstacle 
or stumbling block. There can be no movement of the 
whole as a whole without punctuality. This rhythm is 
necessary in order that there may be unity of human 
action. A prescribed order issues forth from the will 
of established authority. This prescribed order is carried 
out by individuals, acting as a higher individual, namely, 
as an institution. For an institution is an individuality 
given to many. It is a unity of effort, an e pluribus 
unum. The school is to be taught in classes. In the 
class the pupil learns much more than he could learn by 
himself. If the teacher should devote himself to one 
person he could not instruct him in so efficient a manner 
as he could instruct twenty persons at the same time. 
For in class recitation each pupil learns more from his 
fellow pupils, from all their mistakes and failures as well 
as from their brilliant achievements, than he does from 
bis teacher. Each pupil is more or less one-sided in his 
mind. It is, in fact, the object of education to bring out 
all sides of his mind, so that each faculty may be rein- 
forced by all the others. The pupil in learning his lesson 
understands some phases of it and fails to see what is 
essential in others, but the failures are not all alike, a 
given pupil fails in one thing and succeeds in another; 
his fellow pupil succeeds where he fails and fails where 
he succeeds. In the recitation each pupil is surprised 
(y\ find that some of his fellows are more successful than 
himself in seeing the true significance. The pupil can, 
through the properly conducted recitation, seize the sub- 
ject of his lesson through many minds. He learns to 
add to his power of insight the various insights of his 
fellow pupils. The skillful teacher knows his power of 
teaching by means of a class — knows that he can make 
each pupil understand much more through the aid of a 
class than he could make him understand if he were to 
attempt to do all of the explaining for an isolated pupil. 

The class recitation is ma<le possible only by regularity 
and punctuality. The efficiency of the school depends 
upon it. In the industrial civilization in which we live 
the same necessity exists for these school virtues. Un- 
less there is regularity the mill cannot manufacture and 
the shop cannot go on. There can be no combination 
between the mechanics who work on a joint enterprise. 
The engineer or the fireman without this virtue of punc- 
tuality would endanger the lives of his fellow workmen 
by an explosion of the steam boiler, or bring the machin- 
ery to a stop through the neglect of its fires. 

We are pushing forward in our time into an era of the 
use of machinery, not merely in manufacturing and trans- 
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portation, but for all the multifarious uses of the bouse- 
hold and the daily life. Man is conquering nature by 
means of machinery, and the citizen cannot enter into 
the fruits of this victory unless he adapts himself, 
through regularity and punctuality, to the demands of 
this new form of civilization. 

But regularity and punctuality are not the only school- 
room virtues. I have mentioned two others, silence and 
industry. Regularity and punctuality are in aoertain 
sense negative virtues. Silence also belongs to this class, 
while industry belongs to the positive virtues. Silence is 
another virtue that depends upon inhibition — upon the 
inhibitory act of the will. The will acts to repress its 
self- activity, to guide its own utterance, and to limit 
that utterance to the chosen province prescribed for it. 
It is especially a virtue that makes possible the combina- 
tion of the individual with the social whole. The pupil 
that whispers, or in any way attracts the attention of his 
^ellows, does something not only to make his own school 
time of no account, but he also does much to destroy 
the time and profit of his fellow-pupils and the teacher. 
We shall see, further on, that even if the pupil converses 
with his fellow-pupils by whispering, for good purposes, 
endeavoring by that means to get information about his 
lesson, or to give information about it, he does so much 
to destroy the efficiency of his own or of his fellows' 
work, as far as silent preparation is concerned. 

If it is true, as scientific men tell us, that man has de- 
scended from the anthropoid apes, we can see more 
clearly the significance of this moral training which sup- 
presses the tendency to prate and chatter. The mere in- 
stinct for expression of the half-cultured child is to utter 
what comes first to his mind. He pours out his impres- 
sions before he has allowed them to npen by reflection. 
If he can repress the utterance of one thought until he 
caa add another and another and another to it, he can 
deepen his power of thought, whereas if he utters the 
thought carelessly as it arises in his mind, it passes away 
from him, and he does not make a synthetic thought by 
adding to the immediate impression all other thoughts 
that relate to it. This is the deep significance of the 
school virtue of silence. It makes accessible the depths 
of thought and reflection. It makes possible the indi- 
vidual industry of each and every pupil associated in the 
school. Each one can detach his industry from the indus- 
try of the whole, and pursue original study and investiga- 
tion by himself, although surrounded by a multitude. 
This individual industry is prevented by anything on the 
part of his fellows which tends to distract him. 

The fourth virtue that has been named is industry. In- 
dustry maylbe of various kinds, but the industry of the 
school is essentially study of the book. The pupil is to 
add to his own feeble and undeveloped powers of thought 
and observation these faculties as exhibited in the strong- 
est of his race. The printed page is the chief means by 
which he adds to his own observation and reflection what 
has been observed and thought by fellow-men specially 
gifted in these things. The pupil shall learn by master- 
ing his text-book how to master all books — how to use 
that greatest of all instruments of culture, the library. 
He shall emancipate himself by this means from mere oral 



instruction. In the case of oral instruction the pupil 
must wait u|X)n the leisure of the teacher, trusting to his 
memory or writing down the words and pondering them 
on some future occasion. In the presence of the book 
he can take the sentences one by one and reject carefully 
upon the meaning of each word and each sentence. The 
book waits upon his leisure. The book contains the most 
systematic presentation of its author's ideas. Through 
the book the observers and thinkers of the past become 
present. Those of distant and inaccessible countries come 
to his side. This shows us the significance of the kind 
I of labor which the pupil performs in his school industry. 
I I can describe the nature of the schoolroom industry 
I best by explaining the two kinds of attention which the 
pupil must cultivate and exercise in the schoolroom. 
There is, first, the att^^ntion which the class must give 
collectively to the recitation and to the teacher who con- 
ducts it; and there is, second, the individual industry of 
the pupil working by himself. I have already mentioned 
some of the advantages of the class recitation in discuss- 
ing the elementary virtues of regularity and punctuality. 
But it is in the development of these two kinds uf attention 
that the chief value of the class rt»citation consists. In the 
recitation, as it is called by us in America (or in the Ittson, 
as it is called by English educators), the teacher exam- 
inee the work of his pupils, criticises it and discusses its 
methods and results. The pupils in the class all give at- 
ention to the questions of the teacher and to the answers 
of their fellow pupils. Each one, as I have already de- 
scribed, learns both positive and negative things regarding 
the results of his own studies of the lesson. He finds 
some of his fellow pupils less able than himself to grasp 
certain points in the subject of study. He finds others 
who are more able than himst^lf— pupils who have seen . 
faither than himself, and developed new phases that 
had escaped his attention. He is sufprised, too, at sides 
and points of view which the teacher has pointed out ; 
items of information or critical points of view that had 
escaped his own attention and the attention of his fellow 
pupils in the class. The pupil gains an insight into human 
nature such as he never had before. He sees the weak- 
nesses and the strength of his fellowH ; he sees the supe- 
riority manifested by the teacher who is maturer than 
he, and who has reinforced his own observation and in- 
sight by the observation and insight of observers and 
thinkers as recorded in books. He measures himself by 
these standards and comes to that most important of all 
knowledge — self-knowledge. 

This kind of attention which he exercises in lessons or 
class exercises is a kind of attention which may be called 
critical alertness directed outward to the expression of 
other minds, namely of his fellow pupils and teacher. 
Step by step he watches carefully the unfolding of the 
lesson, comparing what is said with what he has already 
learned by his own efibrt. After the recitation is over, 
he takes up the work of individual preparation of another 
lesson, but he has improved Jin some respect his method, 
because he is now alert in some new direction. He has 
an intellectual curiosity in some new field that he had not 
before observed ; what the teacher has said or what some 
bright pupil has said gives him a hmt of a new line of 
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inquiry which he ought to have carried on in his mind 
when he was preparing his lesson of the <lay before. Now 
he is consciously alert in this now direction, and he 
reaps a harvest of new ideas that would have been passed 
over in neglect had he not received the benefits of the 
kind of attention which I call * critical alertness ' in the 
work of recitation or lesson. 

This kind of attention is something that <'annot be de- 
veloped by the pupil in any other way so well as in that 
school invention called the 'recitation * or * lesson.' 

Let ua now consider the other kind of at ten Lion which 
the pupil cultivates and exercises in school. While 
pupils of one class are reciting the pupils of the other 
class are preparing their lesi^on. Kach individual is or 
should be absorbed in the work of preparation, not 
jointly with his fellows, questioning them or answering 
then), but by absorption on the part of each in his own 
work, without reference to the oi her pupils in the room 
or the teacher ; each one must he able to ntudy lii.s own 
hook and resist the tendency to distraction wliich comes 
from the lesson or recitation that is going on with the 
other class. To shut out from one's mind all objects that 
do not concern it and concentrate one's thoughts and ob- 
servation upon a special given t'ubject, whetiier it be a 
scientific presentation of the text book, or whether it be 
the investigation of a topic by means of objects them- 
eelves or by the use of many books — this kind of atten- 
tion is of the utmost imi)ortance. It is that of individual 
industry, while the other kind is that of critical alertness. 
Critical alertness follows the thoughts of othe-s ; takes an 
active part in the dialogue which is goiiig on. The 
ancients call this business of questions and answers and 
critical alertness the dialectic, and this kind of attention 
is that which is trained in dialectic. But the attention 
which is absorbed upon its object is a different matter, 
although of equal importiince. The pupil should learn 
how to neglect the distracting circumstinces of the school- 
room, the movements of pupils in the tactics of the class, 
the dialectic of question and answer going on with illus- 
tration and points of interest, and equally the work of his 
fellow pupils in the class preparing themselves by absorb- 
ing study like his own. He lets these all sli[) by him, 
disciplining himself to abstract his attention from them 
and to hold himself in utter iniifferonce to the.^e outside 
events. He brings to bear his best intellect upon the 
problems of his task, critically questions the meaning of 
his author, and applies himself to the work of verifying 
hy his own observation and reflection what is compiled 
for him by the author. Ho is learning by this private 
industry how to reinforce himself by the work of his fel- 
low men ; he cannot help himself through the help of 
others unless he verify their re ults. Verification is 
always an act of self-activity. Memorizing the text of 
the book, committing to memory what has been told one, 
this is not self-help until the internal work of verilicati(m 
has been accomplished. 

The second kind of attention that we are here consider- 
ing has therefore its most important feature in verifica- 
tion. What some one else has seen and rec'onled the 
pupil must see for himself, if p«asil)le. What some one 
else has reasoned out by inference he must reason out 



for him-elf and test the result by the activity of his own 
intellect 

At first the pupil finds himself with feeble will power 
and unable to absorb himself in his own task. He is 
easily distracted by what is going on around him. By 
using his moral will in self-control he gains strength 
from day to day in concern t rating his attention and in 
neglecting all that is not essential in his individual in- 
dustry. 

Having enum'jrated these four cardinal duties in the 
schoolroom, regularity, punctuality, silence, and indus- 
try, let us now note their higher significance, reaching 
beyond the schoolroom into the building of character 
for life. The general form of all school work is that of 
ol>edience. The will of the pupil comes into relation 
with the will of the teacher and yields to its sway. The 
will of the pupil inhibits its own wayward impulses, sup- 
presses thf'm and supplants them by a higher rational 
will. In the act of obedience to a high will the pupil 
be<'omes conscious of responsibility. Resiwnsibility im- 
plies a sense of freedom. The chiM becomes conscious of 
its ability to accept or refuse — to obc^y or to disobey. It 
becomes conscious of its power to originate actions and to 
give a new form to the chain of cassation in which it finds 
itself The great fact in the schoolroom is that the pupil 
is held responsible at each and every moment for all that 
he does. If he forgets hims^ If and uses his voice ; if he 
whispers ; if he moves from his seat ; if he pushes a book 
off his de.^k by accident — ^all these things are brought 
back to him at ont^e by the presiding teacher. He is re- 
sponsible, not only for positive acts, but also for neglect. 
Whatever he does, or whatever he leaves undone, is his 
business ; this is justly regarded as the most potent means 
of ethical instruction. To use the language of the founder 
of the great system of ethics in modern times, Imanuel 
Kant, the child learns in the school to have a sense of his 
"transcendental freedom." He learns that he and not 
his environment is responsible for what he does or leaves 
undone. He regards himself as the author of his deed ; 
he recognizes it is true that he is in the midst of a flow- 
ing stream of causation ; he is the focus of innumerable 
influences, all tending to move him in this or that direc- 
tion, or hold him in this or that position. But he recog: 
nizes himself as an original cause, a will power that can 
re-act on any and all the influences that are flowing in- 
wards towards himself He can modify this streani of 
causation ; he Ciin hold back and inhibit the several in- 
fluences which flow towards him ; he can shape all of 
these so as to conform them to the ideals of his freedom ; 
he can act in such a way as to extend his influence upon 
the external world and upon his fellow human beings ; 
he can act so as to realize his ethical ideals. This is the 
tense of transcendental freedom. Transcendental free- 
dom does not mean that any person can do or pet form 
anything that he wishes upon the external world, for that 
would be not merely transcendental freedom, but absolute 
omnipotence. Transcendental freedom is not omnip- 
otence, but the power to originate some modifications upon 
the stream of causality within which one finds himself. 
Freedom means self determination instead of the deter- 
mination of something else. The factfH^t^ person could 
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not modify anything in the world would not prevent 
him from having a transcendent freedom in case he could 
inhibit the influence flowing in upon him ; if he could 
resist external influence he would thereby prove his free- 
dom. 

These considerations relate to what T have called the 
Semi-Mechanical Duties, notwithstanding they furnish an 
important training to the will. 

They constitute an elementary training in morals, with- 
out which it is exceedingly difficult to build any super- 
structure of moral character whatever. 

Moral education in the school, therefore, must begin 
in merely mechanical obedience, and develop gradually 
out of this stage toward that of individual responsibility. 

The higher order of moral duties falls into two classes, 
those that relate to the individual himself, and those that 
relate to his fellows : 

(a) Duties to Self. — These are, first — physical, and con- 
cern cleanliness, neatness in person and clothing, tempe- 
rance and moderation in the gratification of the animal 
appetites and passions. 

The school can and does teach cleanliness and neat- 
ness, but it has less power over the pupil in regani to 
temperance. It can teach him self-control and self-sa- 
crifice in the three disciplines already named — punctu- 
ality, regularity, and silence — and in so far it may free 
him from thraldom to the body in other respects. It can 
and does labor efficiently against obscenity and profanity 
in language. 

Duties to self include, second, that of self-culture. This 
duty belongs especially to the school. All of its lessons 
contribute to the pupil's self-culture. By its discipline 
it gives him control over himself and ability to combine 
with his fellow men ; by its instruction it gives him know- 
ledge of the world of nature, and of man. This duty 
corresponds nearly to the one named Prudence, in ancient 
ethical systems. The Christian Fathers discuss fourcar- 
dinal virtues — Temperance, Prudence, Fortitude, and Jus- 
tice. Prudence places the individual above and beyond 
his present moment, as it were, letting hini stand over 
himself, watching and directing himself. Man is a two- 
fold being, having a particular, special self and a jreneral 
nature, his ideal self, the possibility of perfection. Self- 
culture stands for the theoretical or intellectual side of 
this cardinal virtue of Prudence, while industry is its 
practical side. 

(b) Duties to Others. —Duties to self rest on the con- 
sciousness of a higher nature in the individual and o^ 
the necessity of bringing out and realizing this higher 
nature. Duties to others recognize this higher ideal na. 
ture as something general, inda hence as also the ti-ue in- 
ward self of our fellowmen. 

There are three classes of duties toward others : 
(1) Courtesy, including all forms of politeness, good 
breeding, urbanity, decorum, modesty, respect for public 
opinion, liberality, magnanimity, etc., described under 
various names by Aristotle and others after him. The 
essence of this virtue consists in the resolution to see in 
others only the ideal of humanity and to ignore any and 
all defects that may be apparent. 
Courtesy, in many of its forms, is readily taught in 



school. Its teaching is often marred by the manner of the 
teacher, which may be sour and surly, or petulant and 
fault-finding'. The importance of this virtue, both to its 
possessor and to all his fellows, demands a more careful 
attention on the part of school managers to secure its pres- 
ence in the schoolroom. 

(2) Justice. — This is recognized as the chief in the fam" 
ily of secular virtues. It has several forms or species, as 
for example (a), honesty, the fair-dealing with others, 
respect for their rights of person and projierty and re- 
putation ; (6) truth- telling or honesty in speech — honesty 
itself iKMng truth-acting. Such names asintegrity, up- 
rightness, righteousness, express further distinctions that 
belong to this staunch virtue. 

Justice, like courtesy, in the fact that it looks upon the 
ideal of the individual, is unlike courtesy in the fact that 
^t looks upon the deed of the individual in a very strict 
and Vjusint^ss like way, and measures its defects by the 
high standard. According to the principle of justice each 
one receives in proportion to his deeds and not in pro- 
portion to his possibilities, wishes, or unrealized aspira- 
tions All individuals are ideally equal in the essence 
of their humanity ; but justice will return u|)on each the 
equivalent of his deed only. If it be a crime, justice re- 
turns it upon the doer as a limitation of his personal free- 
dom or property. 

The school is perhaps more effective in teaching the 
forms of justice than in teaching those of courtesy. 
Truth-telling especially receives the full emphasis of all 
the power of school discipline. Every lesson is an exer- 
cise in digging out and closely defining the truth — in ex- 
tending the realm ^clearness and certainty furtherinto the 
region of ignorance and guess-work. How careful the 
pupil is compelled to be with his statements in the recita- 
tion and with his previous preparation ! 

Justice in discovering the exact performance of each 
pupil and giving him recognition for it may become in- 
justice in case of carelessness on the part of the teacher* 
Such carelessness may suffer the weeds of lying and de- 
ceit to grow up, and it may allow the dishonest pupil to 
gather the fruits of honesty and truth, and by this it may 
offer a premium for fraud. The school may thus fur- 
nish an immoral education, notwithstanding its great op- 
portunities to inculcate this noble virtue of honesty. 

The privaU* individual must not be permitted to return 
the evil deed upon the doer, for that would be revenge, 
and hence a new crime. All personality and self-inter- 
est must be sifted out before justice can be done to the 
criminal. Hence, we have another virtue — that of Re- 
spect for Law. 

(3) Respect for Law, as the onlymeans of protecting the 
innocent and punishing the guilty, is the complement of 
Justice. It looks upon the ideal as realized not in an in- 
dividual man, b\it in an institution represented in the per- 
son of an executive officer who is supported with legisla- 
tive and ju(iicial powers. 

The school when governed by an arbitrary and tyran- 
nical teacher is a fearfully demoralizing influence in a 
conmmnity. The law-abiding virtue is weakened and a 
whole troop of lesser virtues take their flight and give ad- 
mittance to passion and appetitca.i"^!^ Jt^e^teacher may 
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t€aeh respect for law very thoroughly, on the other hand 
In this matter a great change has been wrought in the me. 
tboda of discipline in later years. Corporal punishment 
has been very largely disused. • It is clear that with fre" 
quent and severe corporal punishment it is next to impos- 
sible to retain genuine respect for law. Punishment, 
through the sense of honor, has, therefore, superseded 
for the most part in our best schools the use of the rod. 
It is now easy to find the school admirably disciplined and 
its pupils enthusiastic and law abiding — governed entirely 
without the use of corporal punishment 

The Bchod ol ossesses very great advantages over the 
family in this matter of teaching respect for law. The 
parent is too near the child, too personal to teach him 
this lesson. 

Higher than the properly moral dntiea— those duties to 
self and to others — or at least higher than the secular or 
"cardinal" virtues, "Justice, Prudence, Fortitude, and 
Temperance, " are certain ones which are called "celes- 
tial ' ' virtues by the theologians : These are Faith, Hope, 
Charity and their special modifications. 

The question may arise : Whether any instruction in 
these duties can be given which is not at the same time 
sectarian ? An affirmative answer will have to show only 
that the essential scope of these virtues has a secular 
meaning, and that the secular meaning is more funda- 
mental than in the case of the so-called cardinal virtues. 

(1) Faith, in a theological sense, means the true knowl- 
edge of the first principle of the universe. Everybody 
presupposes some theory or view of the world, its origin 
and destiny, in all his practical and theoretical dealing 
with it. Christendom assumes a personal Creator, having 
a divinc-hnman nature, who admits man to grace in such 
a way that he is not destroyed by the results of his essen- 
tial imperfection, but is redeemed in some special way. 
The Buddhist and Brahmin think that finitude and im- 
perfection are utterly incompatible with the Divine Being, 
and hence that things of the* world cannot be permitted 
to have real existence ; they exist only in our fancy. 
Here is no grace and no redemption. Nature is not a 
real existence to such a theory, and hence, also, there 
can be no natural science. Faith, in the divine Reason, 
is necessary for science. 

The prevailing view of the world in Christian countries 
is very properly called Faith, inasmuch as it is not a view 
pieced together from the experience of the senses, nor 
a product of individual reflection unaided by the deep 
intuitions of the spiritual sense of the race. 

Faith is a secular virtue as well as a theological virtue, 
and whoever teaches another view of the world — that is 
to say, he who teaches that man is not immortal, and 
that nature does not reveal the divine Reason, teaches 
a doctrine subversive of faith in this peculiar sense, and 
also subversive of man's life in all that makes it worth 
living. 

(2) Hope, the second theological virtue, is the practical 
side of fiaith. Faith is not properly the belief in some 
theory of the world, but in that particular theory of the 
world that Christianity teaches, so that Hope is not a 
mere anticipation of some future event, but the firm 
expectation that the destiny of the world is in accord- 



ance with the scheme of faith, no matter how much any 
present appearances may be against it. Thus the indi- 
vidual acts upon this conviction. It is the basis of the 
highest practical doing in this world. A teat-her may 
show faith and hope in the view of the world, which he 
expresses, and in his dealings with his school ; in his 
teach inc: of history, in his comments on the reading les- 
sons, in his treatment of the ji^spirations of his pupils. 
Although none of these thinirs may be consciously traced 
to their source by the pupils, yet their instinct will dis- 
cover the genuine faith and hope. Nothins? is so difficult 
to conceal as one's conviction in regard to the origin and 
destiny of the world and of man. 

(3) Finally, Charity is the highest of these virtues, in 
the sense that it is the concrete embodiment and applica- 
tion of that view of the world which Faith and Hope 
establish. The world is made and governed by divine 
grace, and that grace will triumph in the world. Hence, 
gays the individual, "Let me be filled with this prin- 
ciple and hold within myself this divine feeling of grace 
towards all fellow creatures.*' Charity is therefore not 
mere almsgiving, but a devotion to others. " Sell all thou 
hast .... and follow me." Faitli perceives the 
principle ; Hope believes in it where it is not yet visible ; 
Charity seta it up in the soul and lives it. With charity, 
all other virtues are implied — even justice. 

While courtesy acts towards men as if they were ideally 
perfect and had not defects; while justice holds each 
man responsible for the perfect accordance of his deed 
with his ideally perfect nature and makes no allowance 
for immaturity ; Charity or Irving Kindness sees both 
the idt-al perfection and the real imperfection and does 
not condemn, but uflTers to help the other and is willing 
and glad to sacrifice itself to assist the imperfect struggle 
towards perfection. 

The highest virtue, Irving Kindness or Charity, has 
of all virtues the largest family of synonyms : humility, 
consideratcness, heroism, gratitude, friendliness and 
various shades of love in the family (parental, filial, fra- 
ternal, and conjugal), sympathy, pity, benevoUnce, kind- 
ness, toleration, patriotism, generosity, public spirit, 
philanthropy, beneficence, concord, harmony, peacH'uhle- 
ness, tenderness, mercy, grace, lont?-.su tiering, etc., etc. 
The typical form of this virtue as it may be cultivated in 
school is known under the name of kindneSvS. A spirit 
of true kindness if it can be made to pervade a school 
would be the highest fountain of virtue. That such a 
spirit can exist in a school we know from many a saintly 
example that has walked in the path of the great tieacher. 

From the definition of the principle it is easy to deduce 
a verdict against all those systems of rivalry and emulation 
in school which stimulate ambition beyond the limits of 
generous competition to the point of selfishness. Selfish- 
ness is the root of mortal sin, as theologians tell us, and 
the lowest type of it is cold, unfeeling pride, while envy 
is the type next to it. 

In closing, let us call up the main conclusions and 
repeat them in their briefest expression. 

1. Moral education is a training in habits, and not an 
inculcation of mere theoretical views. ^--> j 
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2. Mechanical disciplines are indispensable as an ele- 
mentary basis of moral character. 

3. The school holds the pupil to a constant sense of 
responsibility, and thereby evelops in him a keen sense of 
his transcendental freedom : he comes to realized tlyit 
he is not only the author of his deed, but also accountable 
for his neglect to do the reasonable act. 

4. Lax discipline in a school saps the moiral character 
of the pupil. It allows him to work merely as he pleases, 
and he will not reinforce his feeble will by regularity, 
punctuality and systematic industry. He grows up in 
habits of whispering and other species of intermeddling 
with his fellow pupils, neither doing what is reasonable 
himself nor allowing others to do it. Never having sub 
dued himself, he will never subdue the world of chaos or 
any part of it as his ife wo'^k, but will have to be sub- 
dued by external constraint on the part of his fellow men. 

5. Too strict discipline on the other hand undermines 
moral character by emphasizing too much the mechanical 
duties and especially the phases of obedience to authority, 
and it leaves the pupil in a state of perennial minority. 
He does not assimilate the law of duty and make it his 
own. 

The law is not written on his heart, but is written on 
lips only. He fears it, but does not love it. The tyrant 
teacher produces hypocrisy and deceit in his pupils. All 
manner of fraud germinates in attempis to cover up 
short- comings from the eye of the teacher. Even where 
there is simple, implicit obedience in the place of fraud 
and the like, there is no independence and strength of 
character developed. 

The best help that one can give his fellows is that 
which enables them to help themselves. The best school 
is that which miikes the pupils able to teach themselves. 
The best instruction in morality makes the pupil a law 
unto himself. Hence strictness, which is indisi)en8able, 
must be tempered by such an administration as causes 
the pupils to love to obey the law for the law's sake. 



THURSDAY, May 5th. 

The ('oiifereiK-e was called to order at 10 
o'clock, A. M. 

The exorcises were opened with prayer by j 
Rev. II. D. Ragland. j 

The President announced that the next topic 
to he considered was 

COURSES OF STUDY IN CITY SCHOOLS. 

Sujierintendent E. C. Glass read the fblK)vv- , 
ing paper: 

It is sometimes very hard to justify the ways of Provi- 
dence to man. In my own experience there are three 
things I could never understand. I cannot see why 
Providence should have given me such fondness for ^ 
music, and yet have denied me the power to turn a tune. 
I cannot see why I should have been given such an ex- i 
quisite sense of the beautiful, especially in the human I 



face and yet have been created so painfully homely. 
And lastly, I cannot tell why I should have been en- 
dowed with such a passionate love of oratory, and yet 
have been refused even Ma'-k Anthony's homely faculty 
of saying straight on the things I most do know. 
** Minds differ," says Lord Mscaulay, **as rivers differ. 
There are transparent and sparklinjr rivers from which 
it is delightful to drink as they flow ; to such rivers 
the minds of such men as Burke and Johnson may be 
compare<l. But there are rivers of which the waters, 
when first drawn, are turbid and noisome, but become 
pellucid as crysUil and delicious to the taste if suffered 
to stand till a sediment has been deposited ; and such a 
river is the type of the mind of Goldsmith. His firet 
thoughts on every subject were obscure even to alwur- 
dity, hnt they required only a little time to work them- 
selves clear.*' Up in my town, among the hills, there is 
a river, the waters whereof are ever muddy. They mijfht 
be cleared by a Pat*t< ur filter under great pressure, but 
with an abundance of pure water all around, no one has 
taken the trouble to try the exi>eriment. Such a river 
—we called it the Black water— is a type of my mind. 
The pressure required to clarify my thoughts on any 
subject is so great that I seldom undertake the pro- 
ce«*s, preferring to allow my friends to imbilx? from the 
many streams of natural clearness ever at hand This 
accounts for the fact that, though the senior superintend- 
ent in Virginia, I have always kept silent in our confer- 
ences on (juestions in which I have as great an interest 
as any one else. My apology in trespassing on your at- 
tention now is that I am acting under strict orders from 
headquarters. It would have l)een better had my task 
been assigned to some other city superintendent, notably 
my good friend, Mr. Fox, of Richmond, whom, to 
change my figure a little, you would have found "a well 
of English undcfiled. " 

I am to speak on "Courses of Study in City Schools.*' 
This is a subjint that has baflled the wis^lom of the ages. 
You will not expect me to make any new contribution 
to the discu.«sion. I shall not even attempt any edu- 
cational philosophy along old lines. My purpose is to 
be, I was about to say, simply historical and practical, 
but to accommodate myself the better to your probable 
judgment, I will say gos«<ipy and impertinent. 

The first school was on the Bell Ijancastrian order. 
Adam and Eve were the pupils, and they taught each 
other. Their only study was Nature. Like some modem 
advocates of Nature study, they carried the matter too 
far, and were expelled for their excessive zeal and med- 
dlesome curiosity in the investigation of fruits. This 
unhai)py fate of our our first parents doubtless caused 
the re-action which afterwards took place in favor of 
book study, which re-action, like most re-actions, went 
to extremes, and culminated in the system of the Dark 
Ages, when nothing was studied but books. In some 
portions of our dear native land the methods of the 
Dark Ages are not yet out of date. 

The second school was somewhat of a kindergarten, 
badly conducted. Adam and Eve were the teachers this 
time, and Cain and Abel were the pupils. To nature 
study was added moral training. In methods of instnic- 
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tion the teachers made the some mistake that the conser- 
vative teachers of the present day are making, in that they 
foiled to correlate the different branches. Each subject 
was taught as a unit, separate and apart from the other. 
The moral training, for instance, was purely direct and 
formal, and such moral instruction, says a United States 
Commissioner of Education, is ** moral moonshine." In 
this first trial it surely proved so, being a total failure in 
the case of Cain, and only iwirtially successful with Abel. 
While all admit that Cain was a moral monstrosity, some 
have thought it not irreverent to affirm that Al)el was a 
religious crank ; and there are grounds for this belief, for 
these are just the two characters that a one-sided educa- 
tion always produces — either a crank or a castaway. 
There are systems of education now in vogue which make 
pedants of the few ami ignoramuses of the many. 

In the second generation after Adam, we find Tubal 
Cain, an instructor of every artificer in brass and iron. 
Here we have a third subject introduced into the curricu- 
lum. Tubal was the Director of the first Manual Train- 
ing School. Shortly appears his half-brother Jubal, *' the 
father of all such as handle the harp and the organ '* — 
the first music teacher. Now, is it not a little singular that 
of the first four subjects to be introduced into the course 
of study — nature study, moral training, manual training, 
and music, the second mentioned, is the only one now 
taught in our conservative schools, and that that is being 
taught in the same mistaken way that characterized its 
first introduction six thousand years ago? The evil that 
men do lives after them. 

We have biblical authority for the assertion, that of the 
making of books there is no end, but neither sacred nor 
profane history tells us just when book making began. 
We only know that away back at the dawn of history 
we find books in use, and come acrass in the cities of 
Egypt Qur first printed course of study. 

In the elementary schools of Egypt w^re taught the fa- 
mous ** Three R's " — reading, writing, and arithmetic. 
These have ever been the world's great trivium. It would 
be hard to find a primary school in which they were not 
all found, though arithmetic was not always introduced 
as early, or carried so far as at present. It was reserved 
for the conservative schools to make a fetish of arithmetic. 

As the world grew older, and began to go backward and 
abroad, history and geography were put into the schools. 
The Jews made much of history. The Chinese crammed 
it into their children thousands of years ago, just as they 
do to-day. They believed in the one book method ; libra- 
ries for research and supplementary reading were nui- 
sances. 

Grammar, as a distinct school branch, seems to have 
been taught methodically first by the Greeks. 

Reading, writing, arithmetic, grammar, geography, his- 
tory — these six. We call them the essentials, and some 
claim that there is no place in the curriculum for any 
other study. This may be true, and those who assert 
it have a right to their opinions. But they have no right 
to sneer at, as *^ modern fads,*' many other subjects that 
have a place in some schools, as music, drawing, physi- 
cal culture, and elementary science. 

The ancient Egyptians taught their children to draw. 



With the Greeks, music and physical training were the 
leading branches. All young Jews learned a trade. These 
things are modern in the sense that they once disappeared 
ftx)m the schools; but this was during the Dark Ages 
when there were really no elementary schools, and the 
intellectual nadir of the world had been reached, when 
not only the masses, but princes and lords and even kings 
were unable to read and write. But we are not living in 
the Dark Ages. The world swung again into light, and in 
the best schools of Europe there has long ago been restored 
to the curriculum not only the so-called essentials, but 
much else deemed good in the education of the old 
world, and to these have been added other studies found 
desirable by a broadening civilization. 

In Germany, for instance, in addition to the fundamen- 
^ils, the elementary schools are required to give instruc- 
tion in drawing, music, science, gymnastics, religion, 
geometry, and maimal training ; and the last is the only 
one of such recent adoption as to be properly called 
modern. Music has been taught in the schools of Ger- 
many for a hundred years. Whether a notion is new- 
fangled or not, depends upon where it is found. 

While Germany has led the world in broadening her 
elementary course of study, other European countries are 
following close on her heels. England has shown her- 
self the least progressive, and here we have the secret 
of America's backwardness in enlarging her educational 
phylacteries. 

After the Civil War began our Renascence. Prior to 
that time many schools were content to teach the three R's, 
and onlv the essentials were found in any course. But 
we are now fast aligning ourselves with the learned na- 
tions of Continental! Europe, just as England anticipated 
us in doing. In the last twenty-five years the educational 
world has been in a ferment on the subject of what to 
teach. Conferences have discussed it, and school systems 
have experimented. More than one city has gone be- 
yond the most advanced European schools in " enlarging 
and enriching the course." Few large cities have re- 
mained wedded to the narrow course borrowed from 
the mother country. A gratifying unanimity of opinion 
has at last been secured. In 1894 the National Educa- 
tional Association put the question into the hands of a 
committee of fifteen, with our Commissioner of Educa- 
tion at the head, and asked for an investigation and a ^- 
port. This report was submitted to the Department of 
Superintendents at Cleveland in 1895. After discussing 
with remarkable ability the relative values of studies, the 
committee submitted as the outcome of its deliberations 
an outlined course for elementary schools, naming both 
the branches to be taught and the exact time to be allotted " 
to each during an eight years' period. 

This report nas become famous. It may be said to have 
made an epoch in our school history. So far as the scope 
of the work proposed is conc^^rned, it embodied with 
wonderful insight the judgment of the great mass of our 
educational thinkers. Schools in all sections are adjust- 
ing themselves to its requirements. The superintendents 
of the leading cities in our state have united in a com- 
mon course drawn clo^ly in accord with it. There are 
few schools not stereotyped that have not been modified 
by it. Siiarp thrusts have been niade at its p hilosophizing 
at certain points, and some criticise it as too narrow, but 
no educationist has objected to it as too broad in the scope 
of study recommended. ^<-> j 
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The outlined program of this report is as follows : 



Branches. 


l8t 

year. 


year. 


3d 
year. 


4lh 
year. 


5th 
year. 


6th 7th 
year. year. 


8th 
year. 


Reading 


10 lessons a w*k, 5 lessons a week. 


Writing 


10 lessons a w' k 5 lessons a w'k 


3 lessons a w'k ' 






SDellini? Lietfl 








4 lessons a week. 










Engligh Grammar... 


Oral, with composition lessons Vith text%ook^ 




Latin 






1 


1 

1 




. 5 
lessons 


Arithmetic 


Oral, 60 min- 
utes a week. 


5 lessons a w'k with text-book 






Algebra 






1 1 




r% Ifkoanna a w'lr 






Geoflrranhv 


Oral.60mi„'tsaw'k. *^1^- to^ok' 31e«onsaw'k 




Natural Science + 
Hygiene 


Sixty minutes a week. 


U. S. History 












5 lessons 
a week. 






— ■ 




^ 




U. S. Constitution... 
















*5 

les. 


General History 


Oral, sixty minutes a week. 


Physical Culture 


Sixty minutes a week. 


Vocal Music 


Sixtv miniitPM a wpf^k dividpd into four If^sflonp 









Drawing 


Six 


ty minutes a week. 


Manual Training or 
Sewing 4- Cook'ry. 


20-f7 
daily 
ex. 


204-7 
daily 
ex. 


204-5 
daily 
ex. 


1 

1 

1 




1-2 day each. 


No. of Lessons 


244-5 
daily 
ex. 


274-5 
daily 
ex. 


274-5 
daily 
ex. 


234-6 
daily 
ex. 


234-6 
daily 
ex. 


Total Hours of Re- 
citations 


12 


12 


lU 


13 


16} 


16t 


17i 


17i 






Length of Recita- 
tions 


15 
min. 


15 
min. 


20 
min. 


20 25 
min. min. 


25 
min. 


30 
min. 


30 
rain 













* Begins in second half year. 



So much for history ; now to be practical. How stands Virginia in relation to 
the recommendations of this famous committee of fifteen? Isshe up with the timesi 
ahead of, or behind the times? And in any case, is she right or wrong? Becaus^ 
the times are frequently out of joint, and hence are no infallible guide. 

The free school system is often referred to as a Yankee notion. This is an error 
that does honor over much to New England. The free school system, so[far as America 
is concerned, is a Virginia notion, and we should not give our glory to another. I 
is a fact of history that the first plan for a state system of public education ever pu^ 
on papar wa-j drafted by a Virginia atate-jmin and adoptel by a Virginia legisla- 
ture. Mr. Jeflferson drew the plan, and the Ganeral Assembly of 1796 (the year o 
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Horace Mann's birth) adopted 
it. Why it was not put into 
operation it is useless inqaire. 
Reading, writing, arithmetic, 
grammar, geography, and his- 
tory were the^subjects selected 
for the elementary schoole. 
These are the subjects called 
for byour school laws of 1870, 
the year tlie public school sys- 
tem was put into operation. 
Physiology hassince been added. 
Beyond these requirements few 
of our Virginia cities have ad- 
vanced. Why ? 

This question of a school pro- 
gram goes deep. It involves an 
educational ideal. Man is a 
complex animal, with a body, 
mind, and soul. The whole 
man goes to 9chool — how much 
of him shall we educate? If 
only a part, which part? The 
advocates of a broad curriculum' 
hold to an all-around education. 
The narrow gauge men are 
forced to one*of two positions : 
either they deny the practica- 
bility of arounded development, 
or assert the sufficiency of their 
narrow course to meet its de- 
mands. In my judgment neither 
position can be maintained. One 
is not good religion, the other is 
notjgood philosophy. God gave 
man all his faculties to be de- 
veloped, and reading, writing, 
arithmetic, grammar, and his- 
tory, even with physiology add- 
ed, are not sufficient to compass 
this design. 

By the committee of fifteen, 
language (under which term in 
included reading, writing, and 
grammar) is classed as of prime 
importance in a course of study, 
with arithmetic second, followed 
^y S^ography and this by his- 
tory. 

Written language,^a8 some one 
has said, is the intellectual prime 
meridian which among nations 
divides the civilized from the 
uncivilized, and among individ- 
uals in a community, is the 
boundary line between enlight- 
enment and the dark realms of 
illiteracy. 
{Continued in January Journal,) 
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NEW BOOKS. 

Natural Elementary Gkooraphy. By Jacques W. 
Red way. 144 pages. Price, 60 cents. American Book 
Company. 

This manual at once received the approval of the 
schools. It meets a twofold purpose, and both, success- 
fully. It is an admirable geographical reader, and is not 
less excellent as an introduction to the study of geography, 
as modern thought and experience demand. In the 
treatment of relief, drainage, and waterfall, it is clear and 
perspicuous ; the illustrations admirably supplement the 
text. To date, this seems to be the book for beginning 
the study of geography. If a teacher is limited by a 
SK^hool board to some other text-book in the class-room, 
still he cannot afford to dispense with this geography in 
his preparation for his classes. 

Old Greek Stories Told Anew, by Josephine P. Pea- 
body, is another number of the Riverside Literature 
Series. The stories in this collection will prove as valua- 
ble as those told or retold by Hawthorne in the ** Won- 
<ler Book " and "Tanglewoo<l Tales." 

The Story of Troy. By M. Clarke. Illustrated, 254 
pages. 60 cents. American Book Company. 

This book brings the great legend of the Greeks and 
Trojans, as told by Homer, within the easy and delighted 
comprehension of young readers. Indeed, we may add 
that it would well repay the candidate for entrance to our 
colleges to read it in connection with other preparatory 
requirements. The photogravures of celebrated paint- 
ings, illustrating the text, are most valuable. 

Elementary Dictation and Composition. By T. P. 

Crump, of Baker School, Richmond, Va. 70 pages. 

This thoroughly practical treatise is the work of a 
teacher of large and successful experience in the public 
and private schools of Richmond. In this book we have 
a series of syetematic and progressive lessons in dictation 
and composition, which will be found of greatest utility 
in the primary grades. In matter and method of treat- 
ment this little book is, from beginning to end, practical; 
there is on every page the mark of the observant and 
critical teacher. AVhatever may be the text book in lan- 
guage work used in this or that school, certainly Mr. 
Crump's book can be used as an valuable adjunct. It 
deals with the essentials of language work as demanded 
in the lower grades directly and suggestively. Many 
teachers have shown their appreciation of the book by 
testing it in their classes. 

Write to Mr. Crump for other information. 

I^ittle Lessons in Plant Life for Little Children. By 
Mrs. II. II. Richardson, Springfield School, Richmond, 
Va. [Cloth, 114 pages, 40 cents.] B. F. Johnson Pub. 
Co., Richmond, Va. 

In our September issue we announced that this work 
was in press. It h^s since appeared in most attractive 
form and at once received high favor. It meets a general 
need of the teacihers of the State, and will prove not less 
valuable to teachers of every section. The demand for 
instruction in elementary science in the schools is general — 
the difficulty in the way of the teachers has been their 
lack of instruction in matter and method. Mrs. Richardson 



comes to their relief; and their embarrassment will be 
removed so far as plant life is concerned. She tells of 
plants what is essential to be known, and what can be 
readily understood by the youngest pupils, at the same time 
directs the teacher in the method of teaching the subject — 
in this direction the book is of highest value to primary 
teachers. " Plant Life ' * has already received the highest 
commendations from teachers and others, among the lat- 
ter, from Dr. Paul Whitehead, easily the foremost bota- 
nist in Virginia. The book is handsomely gotten up — 
illustrated by the author. Address the B. F. Johnson 
Pub. Co., Nos. 1 and 3 Eleventh St., for prospectus, etc. 

CrviL Government ik the United States. By A. 0. 

Wright. Midland Publishing Company, Madison, 

Wis. 

The subject of civics is year by year calling for larger 
attention in the schools. This is as it should be. In a 
democracy, certainly, the children should be well- 
grounded in a knowledge of the. principles on which their 
government is founded, and liKewise informed in r^ard 
to the machinery by which these principles are enforced. 
The child — the future citizen — should not be left to pick 
up here and there, in a disjointed and unconnected way, 
the fundamental facts and principles bearing upon his 
rights, privileges, and duties as a citizen — there must be 
regular and systematic instruction of the youth of the 
country in regard to that instrument, the ** Constitution.' ' 
The work before us is a revision of the author's, **An 
Exposition of the Constitution of the United States,'* 
which has been widely and successfully used in the 
schools. In the revised form it will more readily meet 
a general demand. We can give the book hearty com- 
mendation, yet there remains much to be done in every 
state, especially in the South, in the way of enlarging the 
knowledge of pupils in regard to state as well as national 
government. 



BOOKS RECEIVED PROM THE AilERICAN BOOK COilPANY. 

Bible Readinos for Sc:hools. Edited by Nathan C. 
Schaeffer, Ph. D., D. D., Superintendent of Public In- 
struction of Pennsylvania. Linen, 12mo., 217 padres. 
Price, 35 cents. 

Physics for Grammar Schools. By Charles L. Harring- 
ton, M. A., Head Master of Dr. J. Sachs's School for 
Boys, New York City. Cloth, 12mo., 123 pages. Price, 
50 cents. 

A Study of English Words. By J. M. Anderson. Cloth, 
12mo., 118 pages. Price, 40 cents. 

Third Year in French. By L. C. Syms, Bachelier ^ 
Lettres, Licenci6 en Droit de L'Universit^ de France, 
author of " First Year in French " and "Second Year 
in French." Linen, 12mo., 314 pages. Price, |1.20. 

The Pennsylvania Reader. Historical and Patriotic. 
By Stephen O. Goho, A. M. Cloth, 12mo. Price, 50 
cents. 



A Brief Latin Grammar. By W. D. Mooney, A. M., 
Battle-Ground Academy, Franklin, Tenn. Cloth, 

12mo., 272 pages. Price, 75 cents. 
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"We know of no review published, In this 
oountry or in Europe, which combines so success- 
fully «s the American Monthly the alertness, 
timeliness, and energy of journalism with the 
sound judgment, carefujiy weif hed opinion, exact 
knowledge, and well-chosen English of the purely 
literary periodical."— r/je Outlook, 
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men, editors, lawyers, professors, 
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Mr. Anthony Hope Hawkins, the 
author of **The Prisoner of Zenda," 
provei», on the closer acquaintance 
which his visit to this country is now 
yielding, no less attractive as a man 
than as a writer. His public readings 
from his own works seem to give his 
large audiences the highest satisfac- 
tion ; and in the busy course of 
friendly dining through which he has 
been put sifice he landed he has 
shown himself the kindliest and most 
ijpassuming of guests of honor. 

Mr. Hawkins is now thirty -four 
years old. He began life as a lawyer, 
and in 1893 he made a vigorous hut 
unsuccessful canvass for a Liberal seat 
in Parliament. While waiting for 
clients he began to write stories. He 
made his way but slowly at first ; 
he had been writing four or five 
years before he achieved a pronounced 
success in " The Prisoner of Zenda." 
*• The Dolly Dialogues " followed and 
confirmed his popularity. It is an in- 
teresting fact that while he is visiting 
in this country an American maga- 
zine will begin publication of a sequel 
to the story which was his great suc- 
cess. McClure's Magazine for De- 
cember will contain the opening chap- 
ters of " Rupert of Hentzau," a new 
Zenda novel which contains the his- 
tory of the love and adventures of 
Rudolf of Rassendyll and Princess 
Flavia. They were extremely engag- 
ing people as they presented them- 
selves in " The Prisoner of Zenda ; ** 
but those who have had the privilege 
of reading the new story say that they 
are still more engaging in it, and that 
the series of adventures through 
which it carries them is one to keep 
readers sitting up all night. The 
story has been illustrated for Mc- 
Clure's by the author's personal 
friend, Charles Dana Gibsou. 
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State Spelling Contest. 



FIRST REPORT. 

Fredericksburg, Va., November SOthy 1897. 

Hon. John E. Massey, 

SuperirUendeni Public In^ruction, Richmond, Va. : 

Dear Sir,— In pursuance of Circular No. 15ft— State 
Spelling Contest— I have the honor to submit the follow- 
iDg report of Spelling Contests conducted in the public 
schools of Fredericksburg, on Friday, November 28, 1897, 
in conformity with requirements of said circular: 

White. Colored. Total. 
No. schools taking part in contest... 4 3 7 

No. pupils taking part in contest.... 184 99 283 
No. pupils spelling all words corectly 

Percentage of words correctly spelled 34^. 

Very respectfully, 

B. P. Willis, 
Superintendent. 
Greatest number spelled by any one pupil, 27. 



RADFORD. 



Report of Conductor Chas. H. Winston. 



Hon. John E. Massey, 

Superintendent of Public Instruction : 
Dear Sir, — I have the honor to submit the following 
report of the State Peabody Normal Institute, held at 
Radford, Va., June 29 to July 27, 1897 : 

PLACE AND TIME. 

The city of Radford had some advantages as a place 
for such a Normal, in its easy accessibility, its fine scenery, 
its cool and healthful breezes, and, especially, in its pos- 
session of a commodious and altogether suitable building 
for the sessions of the school. Its widely scattered loca- 
tion, however, and other local circumstances made it not 
80 favorable for afternoon and evening exercises, which 
bad to be modified accordingly. 

The sessions continued for exactly four weeks, or twenty 
working days, extending each day from 8.30, A. M., to 2, 
P. M. 

ORGANIZATION. 

The organization of the Institute, as made by yourself 
and published in your circular. No. 147, was as follows : 

Conductor— Trof. Charles H. Winston, LL. D., Rich- 
mond, Va.; Theory and Practice of Teaching. 



Dr. D. M. Brown, City Superintendent Schools, Peters- 
burg, Va.; Geography and Physiology. 

Miss Lizzie S. McCue, Staunton High School ; Drawing 
and Spelling. 

Mr. George F. Merrill, Principal Richmond High and 
Normal School ; Atithmetio and Reading. 

Mr. H. E. Button, Culpoper, Va ; History. 

Prof. Frank O. Payne, M. Sc, Glen Cove, N. Y.; Lan- 
guage, also Methods and Nature Stu<iy. 

Local Manager — Mr. W. P. Gunn, Principal of Schools, 
East Radford, Va. 

PBOCiRAMME OF DAILY WORK. 

The programme, as published in your circular, was 
substantially cariied out and need not be reproduced. 
Some changes in the ord'^r of the classes were necessita- 
ted, by the fact that the assignment of subjects to the 
several institutions differed in our organization from that 
in the programme. I also found it needful to break the 
long session with a brief recess near the middle of the 
day. But the principal change in the programme grew 
out of the fact, which soon developed itself, that Prof. 
Payne's special lectures, designed to be given "daily in 
the afternoon or evening," could not be so given. There 
was no suitable hall suitably lighted for the purpose, and 
many teachers living at a distance could not attend. It 
seemed inevitable, therefore, to incorporate these lectures 
into the regular programme ; this was, therefore, done 
by reducing the time of all the lessons to thirty minutes 
each. The result was entirely satisfactory to all. As re- 
quired by your circular, there was first a division into 
senior and junior departments (the latter being much the 
larger), and then a sub-division of each department into 
two " sections," making four sections or separate classes 
in all. Each section and each teacher attended tw^o les- 
sons a day, or a total of exactly 197 in all ; while the 
whole number of lessons given by the instructors was 
four times this, or 788. 

REGISTRATION. 

There were represented forty-four counties and cities of 
Virginia, also three other states and one foreign country. 

ATTENDANCE. 

The total enrollment, 308 ; average daily attendance, 
210.9 ; percentage of attendance, 08.47 ; number of teach- 
ers attending every one of the 197 lessons given to his sec- 
tion, and receiving *' perfect attendance" certificates, 
109 ; number attending at least half this number of les- 
sons — that is, for at least ten full day^^nd^/r«^iving 
" partial attendance" certificates, 113. ^ O 
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The result thus indicated seems to me a truly remarka- 
ble one. Considering the purely voluntary character of 
these normals, with practiciiUy no restrictions upon ad- 
mi.ssion to tliem, it is most tjurpriaing, as w**ll as most 
gratifying, to find the jx^roentage of attendance so high, 
and esi>ecially to find that more than oite third of the 
whole number of teachers entering the normal attended 
every lesson, without missing a single one for any cause 
whatever. I doubt whether such a record has been 
made l)ef(>re ; and it accords fully with the impression 
made by the scIjooI upon all who ob.served it. This im- 
pression was that the teachers in attendance here were of 
a higher grade of intt»lligence, and of a more earnest and 
faithful spirit than those usually attending similar gath- 
erings. Professor Payne, wiio has had large exf>erience 
with normal institutes in bin own State of New York, 
stated publicly that in pei*sonal qualities, and in prepara- 
tion, these Virginia teachers were fully equal to the best 
of those that he had met in his own state. 

INRTRUCTORS AND THEIR WORK. 

In the oflicial ^'supervision" expect«<i of me as conduct- 
or, I sought, with as little interference as possible with in- 
dividual plans and methods, first, to make all the teach- 
ing thoroughly practical and adapted to the needs of the 
teachers, and, secondly, to make it cover in it8 8coi)e with 
all practicable strictness the " Outline Course of Instruc- 
tion " as given in your circular. I have also received from 
eacli of the instructors more or less detailed statements of 
tlie work attempted and tliat actually accomplished by 
each. An<l I am satisfied, from both these sources of in- 
formation, that the several instructors, without exception, 
not only accepted fully the Outline Course as their gene- 
ral guide, but followed it faithfully and completed fairly 
the various toi>ics therein given. I may say for mysel^ 
that I found the outlines for the Theory and Practice of 
Teaching and Psychology well suited to the purpose, and 
I followed them implicitly — expanding, enlarging, and 
enforcing as be.^t I could. 

In connection with the work done I cannot withhold a 
brief reference U) the instructr)rs themselves. 1 have sel- 
dom If ever been associated with colleagues who have 
worked so plciisjintly, so efl'ectively, and so satisfactorily 
to all and in all res|.K*cts, as have those who constituted the 
Faculty of Radford Normal. The teaching was of the 
highest order, and tlu? bearing and impress of each was 
courteous, elevating, and inspiring. 

EXAMINATIONS. 

Ah desired by you, the examinations for state certificates 
were held July 15, 16, and 17. There were twenty-six 
applicant*?, and the pajHTs were duly forwarded to your 
ofiice. The Peabody examinations also were held July 
22 and 23. There were ten applicaints, but only five com- 
pleted the whole examination. These papers also w^ere 
duly forwarded to you. 

We were able, with some little inconvenient, to carry 
on both these examinations without interfering at all 
with the regular work of the Institute. But the fact 
clearly revealed itself that teachers were inadequately in- 
formed on the whole subject of these examinations, often 



coming to them apparently without deliberate purpose or 
preparation, and with little knowledge of their import- 
ance, their character, or even the subjects covered by 
them. An ailherence to your rule, requiring applicants 
to register in your office prior to July 1st, and increased 
diligence of the county superintendents in disseminating 
information on the subject, would do much to correct the 
evil. 

VARIOrS ITEMS. 

The superintendents of Montgomery, Giles, Pulaski, 
Floyd, and Surry counties visited the Normal, and some 
of these remained several days. Superintendent W. P. 
Gunn, of Radford city, was in daily, almost hourly, at- 
tendance, and I cannot speak too highly of his zeal and 
efficiency, both as loc-al manager and as secretary of the 
Institute. 

Your own presence with us for two days of our session, 
and your address to the assembled teachers of the Normal 
and the citizens of Ridford were highly appreciated by 
us all. As already stated, the local conditions for evening 
lectures and entertainments were not so favorable, yet 
there were several of these that were well received, and, 
indeed, on almost every evening some exercises — religious 
or social — were provided by the citizens for the profit and 
pleasure of the Normal teachers. 

A large number of vi.sitors attended daily our sessions 
and gave orderly and inteivsteil attention to our exercises. 
The public o|>ening exercises on the evening of June 29th 
were of a high order, and indicsited well the cordial and 
active interest and synjpathy of the community in our 
work. The closing exercises occupied only the last hour 



of the 8eH.-ion— from 1 to :2 P. M. of July 27th— during 
which certificates were delivered and brief words of part- 
ing spoken ; they were simple, hearty, and impressive. 

CONCI.rsiON. 

In concluding this report I may briefly say that in some 
most important respects the Normal held at Radford will 
compare favorably with any that have Ix^en held in the 
state. Year by year the intelligence, the preparation, 
and the profi.ssional status of the teachers attending these 
normals is seen to be steadily growing higher. But those 
attt^nding the Radford Normal s(H»m to me to be truly ex- 
ceptional in thes(» resi)ects. Considerably more than half 
of the a(!tual teachers present had first-grade or profes- 
sional certificates ; and more than one-third of all who 
attended at all atttmded every lesson. Altogether, I 
have perhaps never aeim a more orderly, earnest, wide- 
awake and teachable body of persons ; and with the really 
superior corps of instructors sent to them by you I am 
confident that an amount of genuine progress and uplift- 
ing has been made that may her^-afier be remembered 
with pride and pleasure by all who have participated in 
the work. Nor can we fail to note what an impulse such 
gatherings as these, under similar conditions, must give to 
the great cause of education throughout our state. 
Respectfully submitted, 
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IRVINQTON. 



Report of Conductor Jas. P. Britt. 



Hon. John £. Massby, 

Superintendent Public Inatruction : 

Dkar Sir,— I have the honor to transmit the following 
report of the Peabody State Summer Normal, held at 
Irvington, Va., June 29th toJuly 27th, covering a period 
of twenty (20) days of normal work : 

The Place. — Irvington is delightfully located on Carter's 
creek, a branch of the Rappahannock, about seven miles 
froin Chesapeake bay, and we found its summer climate 
exceedingly pleasant and comfortable — an item of primary 
consideration in locating a normal school. The local 
manager had secured the Chesapeake Academy, having a 
fine assembly hall and two large class rooms, which just 
comfortably accommodated the number in attendance. 

PROGRAMME, ORDER OF ARRANOEMEN'TS, AC 

We were formally welcomed by the citizens at the M. 
E. church, the pastor, Rev. Mr. Robbins, delivering the 
address Sui)erintendent Lewis, of Lancaster, replied 
for tlie Normal, while Prof. A. D. Dunbar and myself 
also made brief addresses. 

I uiay say here that we had addresses at various periods 
daring the session, from Superintendents Williamson, 
Baird, and Fox, which were much enjoyed by the teach- 
ers, while the two delivered by yourself were the subjects 
of favorable comment from the citizens as well as the 
teachers. 

You are aware that I was called upon unexpectedly to 
assume charge of this Normal, owing to the untimely ill- 
ness of Prof. T. J. Stubbs, whom you had appointed 
Conductor, and whose absence was deei)ly regretted by 
the teachers and fiiculty — by none more sincerely than 
by myself. 

I found that by dividing the schools into one senior 
and two junior sections our three rooms would be about 
comfortably filled, and at the same time the grade con- 
ditions would be met, and so arranged the schedule of 
work that each section would have the entire list of sub- 
jects presented daily. We commenced at 8:30, A. M., 
and closed at 2, P. M., with a recesj of fifteen minutes at 
noon. 

Enrollment. — The total number enrolled was 150, hav- 
ing 86 present the first day, and 103 on the last day. 
The average daily attendance was from 73 per cent, to 75 
per cent., which is, I think, a very gooti record. Of the 
total enrollment, 19 were gentlemen, a somewhat larger 
percentage than is usual in the eastern part of our state. 
Some were deterred from cominj? by hearing that there 
was lack of boarding fticilities. 

INSTKL'CTORS AND Til EI U WORK. 

The Instructors, with their several subjects, were as 
follows : 

Conductor — James P. Britt, Rf»ctor of Queen Street 
school, Norfolk, Va.; Theory and Practice of Teaching, 
Arithmetic and language. 



Prof. A. D. Dunbar, Ph. D., Peekskill, N. Y.; History, 
Methods and Nature study. 

Miss E. V. Faris, Richmond High School ; Physiology 
and Spelling. 

Mrs. A. P. Huckstep, Albemarle county ; Geography 
and Reading. 

Miss Farinholt, Baltimore (in place of. Mrs. May F. 
Jones, appointed); Drawing. 

The "Outline Course of Instruction*' (circular 147 
Peabody, state summer noimal schools) was insisted upon 
by me as the basis of all the work of the Instructors, ex- 
cept that of Professor Dunbar on Methods and Nature 
Study, which were not outlined, and, I believe, was 
faithfully followed. Instructors were urged to make the 
work as practical, clear and applicable to actual school- 
room work as could possibly be done, and exemplify the 
method in the presentation of the subject. While it 
will always be true that some have a happier faculty of 
doing this than others, and while the majority of teachers 
evince more interest in certain subjects, esteemed by 
them to be more important than others, yet I am satis- 
fied that great real advance was made throughout the 
whole course, and that the teachers assembled at Irving- 
ton received a stimulus to thorough and wide Research 
that will be of lasting benefit to them and to the pupils 
of whom they may have charge. 

The instructors were unanimous in their rej)ortfi of 
earnest attention in the class-room, and diligent prepara- 
tion on the part of the teachers, of whatever work was 
assigned them. 

Ortificates. — ^The ** twenty days " certificate acted 
powerfully in holding up the attendance, very few of 
those present on the first day leaving until the close ; . 
though many of these, from temporary illnesses, failed 
to secure the '* perfect " record. 

Perfect certificates were issued to 62, being 41 per cent 
of total enrollment. 

Mr. W. McD. Lee, local manager, looked after our per- 
sonal comfort in a most charming manner, while to Dr. 
Newbill, Mr. Long, and others, the instructors and 
teachers alike are indebted for many courtei^ies that 
helped to make our stay pleasant. 

I can best close this report by expressing my hearty 
thanks to the instructors for their ready co-operation in 
the work. With less intelligent assistance there must 
have been some friction, whereas there was not a jar. 
Respectfully submitted, 

James P. Britt, 

dmductor. 



GEOGRAPHY.— Value, 100. 



1. (a) What causes a diflerence in the length of the 

eartli's diameters? (6) What makes the sun ap- 
pear to move around the earth from east to west ? 
(c) On what does the amount of heat received from 
the sun at any point depend ? 

2. (a) What is the difference between prairies and sol- 

vas? (h) Where in America are /{n^iijdesJtmi|i(U* 

(c) Selvas? Digitized by VjOO^IL 
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3. (a) What is the jrreat product of Canada? (6) Men- | 

tion the chief exports of the United States. 1 

4. (a) What are glaciers and how are they formed? 

(6) Name some locality within the temperate zone 
where they are found. 

o. (a) In which half of the United States do the low 
plains mostly lie? (/>) Name three bays on the 
Massachusetts coast, (c) What two large islands 
belong to Massachusetts? 

6. (a) What is the government of Mexico? (6) What 

language prevails there? (o) W^hat mineral does 
Mexico proiluce in great abundance? 

7. What countries of Europ(i are included in wh<ile or 

in part in the Great Low Plain? 

8. (a) Mention some of the mineral products of Japan. 

(6) What strait connects the Arabian Sea and the 
Persian Gulf? 

9. (a) What is the controlling power in Southern Af- 

rica? (b) Name the three islands that compose 
New Zealand. 

10. Locate (a) Mobile, (6) Lisbon, (c) Constantinople, ((/) 
Gulf of Salon ica. 

(Time allowed for geography, one and a half hours.) 



GEOG RAPHY.— Answers. 



1. (a) The flattening at the poles causes a slight differ- 

ence in length. 
{b) The motion of the earth on its axis from we^t to 

east, 
(c) On the direction in which the sun's rays strike it. 

Tlie more nearly perpendicular the rays are, the 

more heat they impart. 

2. (a) Prairies are treeless, grassy plains ; selvas are for- 

est plains. (6) Prairies are found in the Missis- 
sippi V^alley. (c) Selvas are found near the Ama- 
zon river. 

3. (a) Furs. (6) Breadstuffs, cotton, provisions, petro- 

leum, tobacco, live cattle, and various manufac- 
tures. 

4 (a) Glaciers originate in vast fields of snow. Sub- 
jected to the pressure of their own mass and to 
alternate surface freezings and meltings, these great 
deposits of snow are converted into seas of ice, 
solid yet capable of adapting themselves to the 
irregularities of their channels. 
(6) The Alps. 

5. (a) In the eastern half, {b) Massachusetts Bay, Cape 

Cod Bay, and Buzzard's Bay. (c) Nantucket 
Island and Martha's Vineyard. 

6. (a) Republic. (6) Spanish, (c) Silver. 

7. France, Belgium, Holland, Germany, Russia, Austria, 

Sweden, Roumania, and Bulgaria. 

8. (a) Copper, silver, gold, iron, and coal. 
(6) Strait of Ormus. 



9. (a) Great Britain. 

(6) North Island, South Island, and Stewart Island. 

10. (a) Southwestern part of Alabama on the river and 
bay of the same name. (6) Southwestern part of 
Portugal at the mouth of the TagU8 River, (c) 
Southeastern part of Turkey in Europe, on the 
Strait of Bosporus, (d) An arm of the iEgean Sea 
between Greece and Turkey. 

HISTORY.— Value, 100. 

1. (a) What part of America was explored by the Span- 

iards under De Soto? (6) What river was dis- 
covered in this expedition? (c) What nation dis- 
puted with Spain the colonization of this part of 
America? 

2. (a) Under the direction of what religious order were 

the Great Lakes and Mississippi River explored? 
(6) Give the names of the two most noted of these 
explorers? (c) For what country was the land 
acquired ? 

3. (a) What was the first legislative body elected by the 

people that ever convened in America? (6) During 
whose rule in England did many cavaliers find 
refuge in Virginia? (c) What governor of Vii^ 
ginia crossed the Blue Ridge and explored as far as 
the highest peak of the Alleghanies? 

4. How did the Dutch possessions in America pa^ into 

the hands of the English ? 

5. (a) What war ended French occupation of the North- 

ern Continent? (6) What was the most important 
battle of this war ? 

6. (a) For wliat reason did the English Parliament close 

the port of Boston in 1774? (6) Who was sent 
from America to seek the aid of France in the 
Revolutionary War? 

7. (a) During whose administration was the Louisiana 

Purchase made? (6) The Gadsden Purchase ? (c) 
What territory comprised the latter? 

8. (a) Who was the commander of the Alabama? (6) 

By what vessel was she attacked and destroyed, 
and where? 

9. (a) In what year was Grant made commander-in- 

chief of the Union forces? Who was his trusted 
lieutenant in the West ? 

10. (a) In what war was General Custer killed? (6) What 

was the McKinley Bill? 

(Time allowed for history, one and a half hoars.) 



HISTORY.— Answers. 



1. (a) Southeastern part of the United States — Florida, 

Georgia, Alabama, Mississippi, Arkansas, and Lou- 
isiana. (6) The Mississippi, (c) Fiance. 

2. (a) The Jesuits. (6) I.ia /^ Island- Marquette, (c) 

France. Digitized by V^ODg 
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3. (a) The "House of Burgesaes" of Virginia. (6) 

Cromweirs. (c) Governor Spotawood. 

4. The English had never surrendered their claim to 

New Netherlands though they had permitted the 
Dutch to control it. Charles II. granted this whole 
region to his brother James, who appeared before 
New Amsterdam and demanded its surrender. The 
Dutch governor, Stuyvesant, finding the citizens 
gave him no encouragement to resist, surrendered 
to the Duke of York, who took possession of the 
province and called it New York. 

5. (o) The French and Indian War. (b) Quebec. 

t>. (a) To punish the city for having thrown the tea into 
the sea. 
(6) Benjamin Franklin. 

7. (a) Thomas Jefferson's. (6) Franklin Pierce's, (c) 

The land south of the Gila River, now a part of 
Arizona. 

8. (a) Captain Raphael Semmes. 

(6) The Kearsarge, off the coast of France at Cher- 
bourg. 



9. 
10. 



(a) 1864. (6) General Sherman. 

(a) In a war with the Sioux Indians. 
(6) A protective tariff bill. 



PHYSIOLOGY AND HYGIENE.— Value, 100. 



1. (a) Why are we taller in the morning than at night? 

(6) At what age does man reach his full height? 

2. (a) Why should correct habits of posture be formed 

in youth ? (6) Give directions for the posture of 
the body while standing and w^alking. 

3. (a) Tell the difference between the voluntary and in- 

voluntary muscles and give an example of each. 
(b) What is the effect of exercise on the heart, 
skin, and appetite ? 

4. Describe the intestines. 

5. (a) What is coagulation of the blood ? (6) What 

wisdom is there in the law of the blood's coagula- 
tion? 

6. Describe the epiglottis and its use. 

7. (a) What are the forms of nervous tissue ? (6) When 

is a limb said to be ** asleep "? 

8. By what means are vibrations transmitted from the 

tympanic membrane to the inner ear ? 

9. (a) What is the function of accommodation of the 

eye? (6) In what does it essentially consist? 

10. Why does the air of badly ventilated rooms cause 
dullness, drowsiness, and faintness in human beings? 

(Time allowed for physiology, two hours.) 
PHYSIOLOGY AND HYGEINE -Answers. 



1. (a) During the day the constant pressure upon the 
joints of the spine, while the body is erect, dimin- 



ishes the thickness of the cartilages ; so that a per- 
son isnot so tall in the evening as in the morning* 
(6) Twenty-five years, 

2. (a) Bad habits of posture, early formed, become fixed 

in later life, and their results are with difficulty 
remedied, {b) Hold the head erect with the chin 
somewhat near the neck ; expand the cl^^t in front; 
throw the shoulders back, keeping them of the same 
height on both sides ; maintain the natural curves 
of the spine. 

3. (a) The muscles are voluntary or involuntary, accord- 

ing as they are, or are not, under the control of the 
will. The heart is an example of an involuntary 
muscle; the muscles of the hand are voluntary 
muscles. 
(6) The heart beats more rapidly, the skin acts more 
freely, the temjHirature rises, the brain is invigo- 
rated, and the appetite and power of digestion are 
increased. 

4. The intestines are continous with the stomach, and 

consist of a fleshy tube, or canal, twenty-five feet 
long. The small intestine, whose diameter is about 
one inch and a half, is twenty feet long, and very 
winding. The large intestine is much wider, and 
five feet long. The general structure of these or- 
gans resembles that of the stomach. Like it, they 
have a mucous membrane, or inner lining, whence 
flow their digestive juices ; and outside of this a 
muscular coat, which propc»ls the food onward. 
Both intestines and stomach are enveloped in the 

folds of an outer membrane, called the peritoneum. 

» 

5. (a) Blood, when removed from its vessels, begins to 

coagulate, or assume a semi-solid consistence. If 
allowed to stand, after several hours, it separates 
into two distinct parts, one of them being a dark 
red jelly, called coagulum, or clot, which is heavy 
and sinks ; and the other a clear, straw-colored 
liquid, called serum, which covers the clot. 

(b) It is our safeguard agtiinst death by hemorrhage. 

6. The epiglottis, consisting of a single leaf-shaped piece 

of cartilage, is attached to the front part of the 
larynx. It is elastic, easily moved, and fits accu- 
rately over the entrance of the air passages below 
it. Its office is to guard these delicate passages 
and the lungs against the intrusion of food, and 
other foreign articles, when the act of swallowing 
takes place. It also assists in modifying the voice. 

7. (a) The gray substance and the white substance, (b) 

When a nerve is so compressed as to be temporarily 
unable to perform its functions, a transient para- 
lyt^is takes place, and the limb is said to be 
'* asleep." 

8. By a chain of four small bones suspended between 

the two membranes. 

9. (a) The capacity which the eye possesses of adjusting 

itself to distances, {b) It consists essentially in a 
change in the curvature of the front surface oft! 
crystalline lens, partly through its own elastici 
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and partly through the action of the ciliary muscle. 
When accommodated for distant obiects, the lens 
is flatter , and its curvature diminished ; for near 
vision, the lens is thicker, and its curvature in- 
creased. 

10. Because the dark, impure blood circulates through 
the brain, oppressing that organ and causing it to 
act like a blunted tool. 



THEORY AND PRACmCE OF TEACHING.— 
Value, 100. 



1. The teacher being to a decree responsible for the 

bodily health of the pupil, should guard against 
what special dangers ? 

2. Why should the teacher always cultivate a pleasant 

countenanoe ? 

3. In arranging a school program, what sort of studies 

should come in the early hours of the day, and 
why? 

4. Mention some (3) requisites in the teacher for good 

government. 

5. What advantge is derived from training pupils to per- 

form many details of school life, such as distribu- 
ting books, etc., without the personal supervision 
of the teacher? 

6. Give some (3) devices for securing and holding the at- 

tention ot pupils in the class. 

7. What are the dangers of concert recitation? 

8. (a) What is the effect on the pupil of asking *' lead- 

ing questions " ? (6) Give an illustration of what 
is meant by a " leadmg question." 

9. Give your method of conducting a recitation in 

geography. 

10. Mention the pedagogical literature you have read in 
the past year. 

(Time allowed for theory and practice, one and half hours.) 



THEORY AND PRACTICE OF TEACHING. 

Answe£&. 



1. Dangers arising from the neglect of exercise, too close 

confinement, over-excitement, over-study, lack of 
proper ventilation, heat and light. 

2. No man has a moral right to render uncomfortable 

those who surround him, by habitually covering 
his face with looks of discontent and moroseness. 
It is peculiarly wrong for the teacher to do it. It 
is for him to present an example of self-govern- 
ment under all circumstances A peevish, frown- 
ing teacher is very likely to produce petulance and 
BuTlenness in his pupils ; while a cordial smile 
warms the generous affections into life and beauty. 

3. Exercises that require the greatest stress of mental 

effort. The working power of the mind is at its 
best from nine to twelve, and so a subject like 
arithmetic should come in the forenoon. 

4. Self-government, confidence in his abilitv to govern, 

just views of government, just views of the governed, 
decision, firmness, deep moral principle. 

5. The teacher saves a great deal of time and energy by 

the employment of such devices. 



6. Pupils should be massed, not scattered over the room ; 

the question should be asked before the pupil's 
name is called ; there should be no fixed order of 
calling on pupils to recite ; where there is a strong 
tendency to inattention, one call should not ex- 
empt a pupil from further service; calling on 
pupils by means of cards on which their names 
are written has a decided advantage. 

7. It destroys the independence of the pupil by taking 

awav his individuality. Learning to rely on others, 
he becomes superficial. lie is tempted to indo- 
lence by th0 knowledge that his deficiencies will 
not stand out by themselves ; and he comforts him- 
self after a poor recitation with the reflection that 
iie has concealed his want of thoroughness from 
the teacher. 

8. (a) It is a waste of time by both parties, and results 

in stupefying the mind of the pupil and making 
him thoroughly superficial. There is perhaps no 
more effectual way of making an ineflicient school. 
(6) "John, what is this denomination on the black- 
board, dollars, isn't it? '* ** Yes, sir," says John. 

*' Well, what is the remainder, dollars^ too, isn't 
it?" " Yes, sir, dollars," says John. 

9. Answers will vary. 
10. Answers will vary. 



The Magazines for December are unusually attractive. 
We have received LippincotVs, McClure's, Appleton-s, 
Popular Science Monthly, and The Ladies^ Home Journal 

THE FIRST CALL TO CHATTANOOGA. 

The meetings of the Department of Superintendence of 
the National Educational Association will be held at 
Chattanooga, Tenn., on Tuesday, Wednesday, and Thurs- 
day, February 22-24, 1898. Tlie morning and evening 
sessions will be devoted to regular discussions, ami the 
afternoon sessions to conferences on important subjects. 
**The Mission of the Elementarv School," **The Town- 
ship High School," '* V^acation Schools," and "Continu- 
ous Sessions at Normal Schools, " are among the topics 
which will be discussed by experts from the8ai:>erintend- 
ent's point of view. *' What can Child Study Contribute 
to the Science of Education? " is a question that will be 
treated with a view of ascertaining the limits of the ser- 
vices that may be rendered by inve-stigations in this line 
The aesthetic side of education will receive attention in a 
paper on ** The Influence of Music and Music Study upon 
Character," and in an address by Dr. Harris on '*The 
Value of the Tragic and the Comic in Education." Gov. 
Robert D. Taylor, one of the famous orators of the South, 
will deliver an address of welcome. The famous Dr. Scovel, 
of Wooster, Ohio, has promised an address on ** Realizing 
the Final Aim of Education. " 

State Superintendent Grace R. Patton has agreed to 
organize a conference of State Superintendents. The 
Herbart Society promises an interesting programme for 
its sessions. The afternoon conferences will take up 
** School Hygiene," ** Promotions," and **The Improve- 
ment of Our Common Schools." A ^outh who passes 
through the elementary schools, the high school, the col- 
lege and the professional school enters his profession in 
America two or three years lat<T than if he had studied 
in the schools of England, Fnince, and Germany ; and 
it is hoped that these conferences will bring to light some 
causes of this waste of time and effort in our schools. 

The hotels have agreed to make the usiuil reduction in 
rates. The Southeastern Piussenger Association has 
adopted a rate of one lirst-clans fare for the round trip to 
Chattanooga, and favorable rat<»s are expected from the 
other passenger associations. The views of scenery from 
Lookout Mountain are unsurpassed. The municipal 
authorities of Cliattanooga are taking steps to- provide for 
the superintendents and educators who veill attend the 
meetings, a grand, good time. ^^ 
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The Leading Books 

For American Schools are Published by the American 

Book Company. Following are some of their 

LATEST SUCCESSES : 



Natural Elementary Geography 



By Jacqaes W. Redway, F. R. Q. 8. 60 centH. Based on new, fundamental, and thoroughly sound Ideas of instractlon. Marks 
a new era in the teaching and study of geography. Enthusiastically indorsed by progressive educators. Mo other elementary 
geography has been so eztenslTeiy introduced in so short a time. 



School Beading by Grades 



By James Baldwin, Ph. D., editor of Harper's Readers ; author of **0]d Greek Stories;'* "Old Stories of the East;** "The Book 
Lover.** Couatructed on a new plan, these readers est»bii!»h an ideal standard. Whether viewed from the literary, the peda- 
gogic or the artistic standpoint, they are equally superior and satisfying. Eight books, one for each year: First Year, 25 cents; 
Second Year. 35 cents; Third Year, 45 cents; Fourth Year, 45 cents; Fifth Year, 45 cents; Sixth Year, 50 cents; Seventh Year, SO 
cents; Eightn Year, 50 cents. For the convenience of ungraded schools, the fir.Mt seven books will also be bound in five vol- 
umes, as follows : First Year, 25 cents; Second Year, 35 ceuts; Third Year, 45 cents; Combined Fourth and Fifth Years, 70 centa; 
Combined Sixth and Seventh Years, 8« cents. 



Eclectic School Readings 



Fascinating and instructive in matter; proftisely and artistically iltostrated; handsomely bound in cloth, these books form the 
most attractive series of supplementary readers ever issued. Fifteen volumes now ready— others in preparation. 



Patterson's American Word Book 



.25 



A sensible, straightforward, well graded, carefully arranged series of spelling lessons, 
other books of its class. 



Milne's Mental Arithmetic 



A marked improvement on all 



.35 



Latest addition to this author's well known successful series of mathematical text-books. "I would be glad to have every boy 
who comes to us, to have, before coming, a thorough drill in Milne's Mental Arithmetic.*'— J. I. E^ill, Hotchkiss School, Lake- 
ville. Conn. 



Mc Vf aster's School History of the United States 



$1.00 



A remarkable book. Treatment entirely new in a school history. Progress of the people graphically exhibited in skillful. 
Tivld comparisons; masterly literary stvle; Impartial statements significant, helpful pictures. " McMaster's School Histonr of 
the United States is not only an admirable literary performance; it in also a workable text-book, whose use will result both in 
sustaining interest and in clear comprehension of the sequence and relative importance of the shifting scenes of our history. 
/ predict that it will meet the heartiest welcome from teacnere that has ever greeted a school Autory.**— Chablks W. CoLfe, Sup't of 
Schools, Albany, N. Y. 

Natural Course in Music 

By Frederick H. Ripley and Thomas Tapper. Simplest and best. The coming standard of music instruction in American 
schools. Adopted for use in many of the leading cities, including New York, Bo.«»ton, Cincinnati, San Francisco, Jersey City, 
Detroit, Milwaukee, Louisville, Columbus. Grand Rapids, Oakland, Saginaw, San Antonio, Covington, Wichita, Galveston, Port- 
land, Fort Wayne, Wheeling, Bay City, Wiiliamf»port, Davenport, Allentown, Paducah, Terre Haute, Salt Lake City, Logansport, 
Colorado Springs, Oil City, etc., etc., etc.,' beBides scores of smaller but important places, and hundreds of towns, districts 
and private Rchools. No other system of music h&H met with such general recognition and approval. The Course comprises 
Primer and First Reader, each accents; Second, Third and Fourth Readers, each 35 cents; FIflh Reader, 60 cents; Advanced 
Reader, $l.0«; Charte, Series A, B, C, D, E, F and G, each 14.00. 

OTHER ATTRACTIVE NEW BOOKS. 



8o1uieff«r*a Bible Readlng^a for Schools • .85 

TanBorgen'B Story of Japan 1.00 

Qoho*ii Pennsylyania Reader 60 

Cnrtlea'a Seml-Tertlcal Writing, 6 Numbers, per dozen..... .06 

Bets's^Oema of School Song: 70 

Anderson's Stndy of English Words 40 

XeOaakey*B Lincoln Literary Collection 1.00 



Carpenter's Oeog^ra^raphloal Reader, Asia 9.60 

Ward's Penmanship, small, 1 to 6, per dosen 1% 

Ward's Penmanship, large, 1 to 6, per dosen 96 

White's Oral Arithmetic 36 

Bailey's ComprehenslTe Arithmetic 05 

Holbrook's 'Round the Year in Myth and Song: 60 

Harrington's Physics for Grammar Schools 50 



Books sent prepaid on receipt of prices. Catalogue, circulars and Bulletin of New Books 
on request. Correspondence cordially invited, 

AMERICAN BOOK GOMPANV 

Digitized by VjVJOV 
Boston Atlanta Portland, ^] 
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^Webster's Authentic Dictionaries. 



Do not be deceived In baying nnall to-oelled 
«* Webster** DIctloBerlee.** AU au- 
thentic abrldgmetits of the Inter- 
national in the varionB sixee bear 
our trade-mark on the front coyer 
as shown in the cnts. 



l^ebster's International ^^ 

The One Great Standard Authority , W\Z ^%4'Z^^^m^ r» ««vt 

Jnstloe U. 8. Supreme Coon. er 

IT IS THE BEST FOR TEACHERS AND SCHOOLS. BECAUSE 

Words are easily foand. PronandatioB Is easily ascertained. Meanings are easily 
learned. The growth of words easily traced, and beca n se excellence of quality 
rather than snperflnlty of quantity characterises Hs erery departOMnt. It Is 
thoroughly reliable. 



William B* Bogg9, D,D., I^D., Chmneellor Vnireraitr of Oeorgim, 
Athena, OtL, «iur0.*—Yoar International Webster is a marvel of the printer's art. 
and of the binder's too. I have tested its definitions of the principal terms of Mental 
and Moral Science^ and find them more aceorate than any otners to which I have access. 
Taken as a whole I believe it to be the very best dictionary short of those which cost 
large soms of money.— March 18, 1897. 

I^^Spedmen pages sent on application to 

O* & C* Herrlain Co., Pat>lislier«9 Spiinsffidd, HaMi. 



BO vcARa* 




TRADE MAfliCft, 

OOPYPIIOHTS Att 

Anyone sendlnir a Bketoh and descrlpUon maa 

I Quickly ascertain, free, whether an invenUonii 

) probably patentable. Communioatlons strlotiy 

. confldentlaL Oldest airency for securfng patents 

in America. We have a Washlnicton oflBce. 

Patents taken throuxh Miuui A Co. reostft 
I special notice in the 

SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN, 



• beantlfallT mufltrated, lanrest ciroolatlon oC 

• any sdentlflc ' * '^•- " '~*~* 

• tliOBlx moi _^ 

I BOOK ON Patknts sent free. 



> any sdentiflo Journal, weekly, terms SSUnaresri 
fliOBlx months. Specimen copies and Haiid 



Address 
MUNN A CO., 
361 Broadway. Mew Tark* 



Standard 

Text Books 

for 

Virginia 

High 

SchoolSt 

AcademleSf 

Colleges, 



WELLS' mATHEfilATICS, 

Algebras, Geometry, Tri^nometry. 

Nichols' Analytic Geometry, 

Osborne's Differential and Integral Calculus. 

Tuell & Fowler's First Book in Latin. 

Daniell's New Latin Prose Composition. 

Herberman's Sallust's Catiline, 

and other works in **The Students' Series of Latin Classics." 

The Students' Series of English Classics, 

(34 volumes ready.) 

Dr. Steele's Ethics, Economics, Psychology 
and Bible Study. 

LEACH, SHEWELL tf SANBORN, 

9-11 East Sixteenth Street, New York. 



Our Full 

Catalogue 

mailed 

on 

Application. 

Correspond' 

ence 

Invited. 



Tn TofiphorC '*Draughon's1^racticalBooc« 

lU lOabinild KBBPING ILLUSTRATKD," for 

dnil AfhorC homb study and for use iuliierary 
dllU UUIOlai schools and business colleges. 
Saccessfully used in eenend class work by teachers 
who HAVS NOT baa the advantage of a business 
education. Will not rcquit e much ot the teacher's 
tune. Nothing like it issued. Price in reach of all. 



OVER ^. 
400 4 



Orders 




rnoM 

COLLEGES 



IN 

. 30 Days. 

Special fates to Schools and Teachers. Sample 
copies sent for examination. Write fcr prices and 
circulars showing some of its Special AdvantaR^es, 
Illustrations, etc (Mention this paper). Address 

DRAUGHON'S Practical Business College, 

Nashvlllsi Tenn., or Texarkana, Texas. 
"Prof. Draughon— I learned bookkeeping at 
home Irom your book, while holding a position as 
nigtit telegraph operator.' ' C. E. Lbffingweljl, 
Bookkeeper for Geiber & Picks, 

Wholesale Grocers, S. Chicago, 111. 



TEXiS APPRECIATE TEACHERS 

OP WORTH AND ENERGY. 



A continuous experience of seven years makes us the 

OLDEST AGENCY in the State. We work in Texas 

only. Send 2c. stamp for particulars. 

Manager Texas Teachers^ Bureau^ Palestine, Texas. 

Virginia Educational Bureau^ 



Recommends teachers to schools and families. Informs 
parents and guardians of ^ood schools. Experienced 
teachers wanted for vacancies. Able educators in any 
department of learning furnished on short notice. 

Write for information. 

J. R. "WEAVER, Manafirer. 

Digitized 
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COLLEGE OF WILLIAM AND MARY, 

Williamsburg, Virginia. . 

SESSION BEGINS OOTOBBR 1st; CLOSES LAST THURSDAY IN JUNE THE OLDEST COL- 

LEGE IN THE SOUTH THOROUGH NORMAL AND ACADEMIC TRAINING. 



J^ Historic surroundings, healthy climate, forty-eight miles from Richmond on the Chesapeake and Ohio Railway. 
Terms Cheap. Expenses for students willing to teach two years in the Public Schools of Virginia— board, fuel, 
light and washing — ?10 per month ; other students, from $12 t© |14 per month. Tuition fee, chargeable against such 
students only as are not willing to take a ple<lge to teach, $17.50 per half session ; medical fee, $3. 

LYON G. TYLER, President. 

State Female Normal School, 

FARMVILLE, VIRGINIA. 

Tuition free to one hundred and twenty-eight State Students, who pledge themselves to teach 
two years in the public schools. 

Board, washing, light, and fuel, thirteen dollars and a quarter a month. 

Graduates of city High Schools are admitted to the professional classes, and may obtain diplomas 
in one session. 

JOHN A. CUNNINGHAM, President. 

Virginia Normal and Collegiate Institute, 

Petersburg, Virginia. 

This is a State institution for colored youth, male and female, prepared to give a first-class normal 
and higher education. 

Its rapid increase in numbers and uniform efficiency, as attested by many county and city super- 
intendents, and its patrons generally, are a guarantee of its future success. 
Terras for session of eight months, S60.00. 
Further particulars can be had on application. 

J. H. JOHNSTON, Presideat. 
C. J. DANIEL, Secretary, 
H. B. Hut'LEs, Treasurer and Business Manager. 



Trt^E: X^ICTTOI^ .A.TLJTrO]Vl-A.T:"IC 




IT embodies all the requirements of a modern school 
desk. Is strong, durable and handsome. 

Has Automatic Hinge that is absolutely noise- 
less and will ahvays remain so. Ask us for catalogue 
and prices. 

If you prefer ADJUSTABLE desks, see ours 
before purchasing. 

THOMAS KANE tf CO., 

Chicagro. Raciue, Wis. 



Manufacturers school supplies of all kinds. 

Also celebrated Victor Foldingr and liock Desks. 
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ELEMENTARY GEOGRAPHY. 

By JAQUES W. REDWAY, F. R. G. S. 

@0 Cezits. 

The Natural Elementary Geography diflfers in many respects from all other primary geographies 
Based on new and thoroughly sound ideas of teaching; simple, sensible and natural in treatnaent, 
and unsurpassed in its mechanical and artistic features, it has received the cordial approval of pro- 
gressive educators, and marks a new era in elementary geography teaching and study. 



AUTHORSHIP. 

Mr. Redway's reputation as a geographer and 
author is a guarantee of all that is reliable and 
authoritative in statement of fact. He has been 
ably assisted by Miss Louise Connolly, of the 
Washington city schools, and Miss Mathilde Coffin, 
of Detroit— experienced, successful teachers, well 
and widely known for their knowledge of the 
pedagogics of this subject. 

BASIS. 

It is the first practical application in an ele- 
mentary text-book of the principles enunciated 
by the Committee of Fifteen on Elementary In- 
struction. 

CENTRAL. IDEA. 

It is the study of the earth as the home of man — 
his history, customs, industries, and commercial 
inter-relations as modified by the inorganic forces 
of nature. 

DEVELOPMENT. 

It adopts a simple, direct, natural way of un- 
folding the subject, following closely the experi- 
ence of the child in the successive steps by which 
he acquires knowledge. The plan, which is based 
on physical geography, begins with known sur- 
roundings and leads to commercial and industrial 
treatment of countries and cities. 

MAPS. 

It is the first elementary geography in which 



corresponding maps are on the same scale, per- 
mitting and inviting a direct and truthful com- 
parison of areas. 

ILLUSTRATIONS. 

The illustrations, which are numerous and 
artistic, are only used as an aid to the text. There 
are no pictures merely to fill space. 

TOPICS. 

This is the first geography to provide Topics 
for Oral or Written Work prepared expressly for 
use in connection with the study of English. 
These Topics excite thought, suggest comparison, 
and exercise the judgment and reasoning faculties. 

CORRELATION AND COMPARISON. 

Frequent review questions which not only test 
the pupil's knowledge but lead him to make a 
cumulative synthesis of all the knowledge ac- 
quired. 

DEFINITIONS. 

Definitions of geographical terms given only as 
they occur in the natural unfolding of the subject. 

A NEW GROUPING OF THE STATES. 

Based on inherent differences of elevation, cli- 
mate, and natural and industrial products. 

STATISTICS ILLUSTRATED. 

Density of population ingeniously and graphic- 
ally illustrated in outline maps. 



S^Seut prepaid on receipt of price. Descriptive circular free. Correspondence cordially 
invited. 
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1833. 



STILL SURVIVING. 



1896. 



The J. W. RANDOLPH CO, 



BOOKSELLERS, STATIONERS, PRINTERS, BINDERS AND 
BLANK-BOOK MANUFACTURERS, 



F« I C H^ ]VI OlM ID, 



VIFiOir^IA.. 



Public and Priviite School Text-Books and School Stationery, conMictinf? of IJIack Boards, Erasers, Crayons, Slate«, 

School Desks, Wall Niaps, &c., &c. 

PuLlishers of the Viroinia Pcblic Scii<«)L Register (which is required to l>e nsed in all of the State Schools.) 

Price, 75 cents, net, or by mail 00 cents. Also County, District, and State School Warrant 

Books, of 200 warrants, each, $1.00. 

WHOLESALE AND RETAIL. Prompt attention given to all orders. Catalogtie and price-list free. 

J. W. RANDOLPH COMPANY. 1302 AND 1304 MAIN STREET. RICHMOND. VIRGINIA. 



Standard 

Text Books 

for 

Virginia 

High 

ScboolSf 

Academies, 

Colleges, 



WELLS' MATHEMATICS, 

Algebras, Geometry, Triponomelry. 

Nichols' Analytic Geometry, 

Osborne's Differential and Integral Calculus. 

Tuell & Fowler's First Book in Latin. 

Daniell's New Latin Prose Composition. 

Herberman's Sallust's Catiline, 

and other works in "The Students' Series of Latin Classics.*' 

The Students' Series of English Classics, 

(34 volumes ready.) 

Dr. Steele's Ethics, Economics, Psychology 
and Bible Study. 

LEACH, SHEWELL tf SANBORN, 

9-11 East Sixteenth Street, New York. 



Our Full 

Catalogue 

nailed 

on 

Application. 

Correspond" 

ence 

Invited. 



c&o. 



RAILWAY 



BETWEEN 

Bicbmond, Norfolk, Lynchburg, Cin- 
cinnati, Chicago, St. Louis, Louis- 
ville, aiftl all points West. 

SUPERBTfiiAIN SERVICE 

With Electric- Lifrhted, Steam-Heated Ve-otibuled Coaches 
and Pullnian's Neweet and Finest Sleepiujj; Cans. 



IffEALS SERVED IX DINING CAR 
ON ALL THROUGH TRAINS. 



THE FAMOUS P. ?. V. AND : : : : 

: : CINCINNATI AND ST. LOUIS SPECIAL 

are unsurfKissed for Speed, Comfort and Equipment. 

^^The Chesapeake and Ohio Railway, with its hun- 
dre.isjof uiileH of Mountain and Valley Sttenery, splendid 
itiiidwav, careful management, prompt movement of 
trains, the latest improved systems for speed and siifety, 
is the favorite route for the Teacher and Student as well 
t£ the public generally. The rates are iis low as the lowest. 

j^^For information of Routes, Connections, Rates, 
Ac, address 

JOHN D. POTTS, 

Ass't Gen'i Pass. Agent, C. & 0. R'y, Richmond, Va. 



THE SCHOOL AGENCY, 

jr. XI. IDE?A?SrBE>F^F^^y, 

BIRMINGHAM, ALABAMA. 

Aids teachers to secure positions Qt small cost. 
Aids Schools, Colleges and Families to secure teachers, 

FREE of cost. 
Its business extends throujjhout the South and Southwest. 

It Tt^commendH suitable teachers. 
Membership lasts until tlie teacher is located ^by^THm 

AGENCY. 



SCHOOLS, COLLErES OR FAMILIES DESIRING TEACHERS OR 

TFACHERS DESIRING POSITIONS SHOULD 

APDRESS THE MANAGER. 



OF WORTH AND ENERGY. 



A continuous experience of seven years makes us the 

OLDEST AGENCY iu the State. We work in Texas 

only. Send 2c. stamp for particulars. 



Manager Texas Teachers* Bureau, A 

Digitized by 



ADOPTED FOR VIRGINIA SCHOOLS. 
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^taitmxt jKjmrtment* 



ARITHMETIC. 

J. LuTHBR Sheppe, Principal of Schools, 
Princeton, W. Va. 

GRAMMAR. 

Mrs- Carrie W. Rogers, formerly of State 
Normal School, Farmville, Va. 

OEOORAPHY. 

MiBs M. Lizzie Harvey, Public Schools, 
Lynchburg, Va. 

HISTORY OF UNITED STATES. 

Lbroy S. Edwards, Principal of Schools, 
Richmond, Va. 

PBrYSIOIX>GY. 

J. Luther Sheppe, Principal of Schools, 
Princeton, W. Va. 

ALOSBRA. 

Willis A. Jenkins, Principal of High 
School, Portsmouth, Va. 



CIVEL GOVERNMENT 

AND SCHOOL LAWS. 

Leroy S. Edwards, Principal ot Schools, 
Richmond, Va. 



DRAWING. 

Miss LiLLiB M. GoDDEN, Supervisor of 
Schools, Chicago, 111. 

MUSIC. 

Hartley Turner, Supervisor of Music, 
Lynchburg, Va. 
PHYSICAL. CULTURE. 

W. A. Lambert, M. D., Director of Gym- 
nasium, University of Virginia. 

BOTANY. 

Austin C. Apgar, State Normal School, 
Trenton, N. J. 

READING AND ELOCUTION. 

Mr. and Mrs. Henry L. Southwick, Emer- 
son School of Oratory, Mass. 

ENGLISH LITERATURE. 

C. W. Kent, A. M., Ph. D., Professor of 
English Literature, University of Virginia. 

STUDIES IN SHAKESPEARE. 

Henry L. Southwick, O. M., Emerson 
School of Oratory, Boston, Mass. 

MANUAL TRAINING. 

J. A. Chamberlain, Supervisor of Manual 
Training, Washington, D. C. 



VltAm. 



SpecM Fjealwrca. 



Charlottesville ie the county seat of Alhemarle county. 
It is situated in the valley of the Rivanna river, between 
the Blue Ridge and Southwest mountains, in that re- 
nowned section of our State known as ^' Piedmont Vir- 
ginia.' ' Two of the ereat trunk line railways — the Chesa- 
peake & Ohio and tne Southern — cross each other here, 
znaking it easy of access from all parts of the State. 

It contains a population of about 7,000, and is one of 
the most prosperous and progressive of our younger 
cities. It nas nree mail delivery, splendid street car line, 
electric light plant and gas plant, water works, sewerage 
system, a new opera house, elegant hotels, fine churches 
<}f all denominations, and man^ handsome buildings. 
Here is the seat of our great University, and here are 
excellent private academies and seminaries, besides graded 
public schools of high rank. Numerous manufacturing 
enterprises are in successful operation. Charlottesville is 
a] a great fruit market, particularly for grapes and the 
w H-renowned pippin apple. 

ihort, Charlottesville (and its environs) offers many 

aj ctions to the summer visitor. The scenery is exceed - 

ii y picturesque, the water excellent, the roads good, 

ai the climate delightful. The hospitality of the people 

is -overbial. In and around the place everywhere rests 

tl spirit of Jeflferson. Monticello, his home while liv- 

ii overlooks the citv from its lofty plateau, and his re- 

lE 18 repose in a tomb on the hillside. Near bjy at 

Si Iwell, may be seen the ruins of an old mill built by 

h , and not far off is the old homestead of President 

1 oe. 



liectures. 

One lecture a week will be giyen in the large Assembly 
Hall of the Public School. 
Readingrs. 

Five readings by first-class professionals. 
Entertainments. 

Concert, vocal and instrumental. Greneral reception. 
excursions* 

Cheap and attractive excursion to Luray Caves. 
Charges. 

Tuition Fee, $3.00 to Virginia teachers, $5.00 to others ; 
night entertainments, $1.00 whole course ; 25 cents single 
admission. 
Boarding Arrangements. 

$12.50 per month ; $4.00 per week ; $10.00 for three 
weeks. 
Railroad Rates. 

The usual reduction of one-third will be made by all 
the roads. 
Comments. 

" The best school I ever attended.*' 

** Magnificent." 

" Not another summer school with such a Faculty." 

" One of the most interesting things I ever saw." 

E. C. GLASS, Conductor, 
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IT PAYS TO GET THE BEST AND MOST TEACHABLE BOOKS„ 

Recently one of the best educators in Virginia semarked, "Lee's History i<« not only the best History I ever naw, but it is the moft 
teAohable and best tozt-book of any kind that I ever had the privilege of using." Maay other promiaeai td.^chers ar«) equally emphAiie 
in their endorsement. 

I<ee's fiirlef Histoirv of tJ^e Uijited States ,V« n^rber^oT^o'i^ll^Ult'"^? 

taining over 400 pages plain print, questions, summaries, etc , retail price only 90 cents; inlroduftory price to teaciier", 75 centJ*. Thii 
series of Hiritories, written by Mrs. Susan Pendleton Lee, of Lexington, Virginia, is considered the best of the kiud ever offered. We pub- 
lish three Histories— Advanced, Brief and Primary. 

C/\ii4 i%^^.r\ T {4- ^-AfA-f ii-Ar^ by Miss Louisr Manlt, of South Carolina, is a new and excellent text-hook. It ii 
>0V/U.lt.X^I^TI^ ^ll^l^nxi^CLTI^y U5,efl ng » render in the K«»nrth, Fifrh and Sixih Grftles and in the r^-Kular 

Literature Courses. Contains 540 pages, Critici«ims and Extracts from the Best Southern Writers. A Full List op Southern Authois; 

only text-book of the kind published. Retail price, $1.00; Introductory price, 85 cents. 

Soatheirt) States of tJ^e ^n^eiricai) Uijiot), ^?:,?'i;/:.o^vV.i';o""' Thr.-r."!'.: 

ntitutional Argument on the History question that has ever been published for Advanced Hixiory Glasses. Retail price, Sl.OO ; lutroduc* 
tory price, 86 cents. 

Snviti^deal's Gtaix^iDaJ:, Spellcj: ai)cl I<etteir>^TViriteir, r^^o';':^" 'X'. 

in one text-book, is exactly adapted to the needs of the hour. It i^ used in a great many hu.MinesK college** ftn<l school*, and i^ evervvkhere 
giving sati.>4faciion. A cnroful examination will convince you that it is well ad>ipied to work in the cltiss-room and for pergonal study. Kc- 
Mil price, 75 cents; Introductory, 60 cents. 

f\ttiWt%t^a. rkf lT^'t*tf-*lfi-»l \ ^^t^fw^^ttft^ by MvDAME jErFKRsr>!« TRU91.KB, gives a view of German Litt>ratare 
^-'•*^**"*?25 IJI \Jd niClll l^lid Cl.l'UI ^9 from the earliest penoil to the present time. An ini'-re^liiig, in- 
structive text-book and for the use of the general reader. Used in the Public Schools and in the Leading Private achooN. Retail pri«*€, 
$1.25; Introductory price, $1.00. 

Adapted to three years' course of Bible Study. Aft»*r a fair trial has prorM 
aHUCCH«Min| text-hook. A '*y-ieinatic .st idy of the Bible in Hchoo'* snil .-ol- 
leges is growing. It means a great deal for the cause of education. TIiuh the ri«»ing generation are better equipped for figlitiug the bntilct 
of life. 50 cenii* per volume ; three volumes for three years' course of study, $1.20. 

are just what you need. They help teacher and pupil. S«t« 
lots of wear and tear. Primary: K«Mail pri'-e, 25 cents; intro- 
ductory price, 20 cents. Elementary: Retail price, 35 cents ; introductory price, :J0 cent"*. Catalogue sent on applio.itiou. 

]VI«lifl»V^« Tftafo-f*V of \I\t*€f\-tt\f^ by General D. H. Maury. A new and interesting text-book by a popular 
1V1.CIU1 y a 11I9L1J1 J IJI ▼ II j^lIllCl.9 and well-known author, written in a bright, ailru-tive style, bpaiiiilully 

Illustrated nicely bound, containing 246 pages. Retail price only 75 cents. The very history for the titncM. It has just beeu adopted by 
the State Board. 

"A NEW ERA IN THE EDUCATIONAL DEVELOPMENT OF THE SOUTH," an Interesting and valuable paper by ProfcasorT- 
S. MiNTEK, will be t*ent on receipt of two-cent postage stamp, if teaching or building a library, we can help you. 



Shearer's Bible Syllabus. 



Graham's Practical Arithmetics 



Address: B. F. JOHNSON PUBLISHING CO., 



3 and 5 South JJth Stt-ert, 

RICHMOND, VIRGINIA. 
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_Doiiotbedeoelv«dbTaDurbur a dvei tto e m entu and 
tlilnk yoa can set the lwrtiniiide,fliieat finish and 

MOST POPULAR SKWINQ MACHINK 

for a mefo aon^. B07 from nllable manufacturera 
that have gained a repatation by boDe«t and square 
dealing. There Is none In the world that can eonal 
In mecnanlcal oonstractlon, durability of working 
partii, flneness of flninh, beauty in appearanceiOr Las 
asinanylmprovementaaa the IIIW HOME. 

WRITE FOR CIRCULARS. 

The Rew Home Sewing lachiie Co. 

OaAirav, Mam. Boarov, Mass. 18 Umiov Squabs, N.T. 
CmoAoo. lu.. 8t, Louis. Ma DaxxaSiTecas. 

SAirFBAKCnOO.CAL. ATLASXAfOA. 

FOR BALE BY 

J. H. BUSBY, 
14^06 E, MAIN ST., RICHMOND, VA. 
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Horsford's Acid Phosphate 



This preparation by its action 
in promoting digestion, and as 
a nerve food, tends to prevent 
and alleviate the headache aris- 
ing from a disordered stomach, 
or that of a nervous origin. 



Dr. F. A. Roberts, Woterville, Me., 

says : 

"Have found it of great benefit in 
nervous headache, nervous dyspepsia and 
neuralgia ; and think it is giving jcrreat 
satisfaction when it is thoroughly tried.'* 



Descriptive pamphlet free on application to 
Bumforil Chemical Works, ProvMenec, R. I. 

Beware of Suostitutei* and Imitationa. 

For sale by alfPDruggists. 
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Vol. VI. 



RICHMOND, MAY, 1897. 



No. 5. 



J. A. ncQILVRAY, Editor. 



Terms, 



$1.00 a year (10 nnmberg) in advanee. 



The Joarnal is published at Riohmond the flrtit of each month 
except July and AuKunt. The annual volume beginn in January. 
New 8ub<*oriptionH may begin with any month and the subscriber 
will receive ihe ten numbers following. 



BAiDltttaiicea nhould be made by Money Order, Registered Letter, 
Express Order, Drsft, or Check, payable to the order of Thb 
ViBQiJiiA School Journal. Money in letters not registered is 
at risk of the tender. Any pernon failing to receive the Journal 
within reasonable time after sending subscription, should give 
Dot ice of the fact. 

Tbe Journal is sent to subscribers until they order It to be diB> 
coDtinaed and pay ail arrearage. 



Cb»nflre nt AddroM is desired, the old address as well as 
the new one muct be given. 



IHsooiitlnaanoes.— Suhscrihers wishing the Journal stopped 
should notify us to that effect; otherwise it is understood that 
they wish it to continue. 

AddroM all remittances and communications to 

THB TIROINTA SCHOOL JOURNAI.» 
P. O. Deawbr 926, 

Biclunond, V». 
OFFICE OF THE JOURNAI., 

OlO East Marataall Sire«i. 

1. Better salaries for teachers, 

and prompt paym en t. 

2. A longer school term for chil- 
dren, and more effective 
teaching. 

3. Life diplomas, issued by the 
State and worthily won. 

4. A deliverance from annual ex- 
aminations, after compe- 
tency has been once estab- 
lished. 

6. A Teachers' Reading Circle, 
with no fees attached. 

6. A Virginia Chautauqua, with 

a permanent home. 

7. Closer supervision, with sala- 

ries that justify it. 

We would be glad to receive from our read- 
ers statements of views on any of the above 
snbjects. 

Be brief and to the point. 



Sci|ool 
ioixttfSLi 
BtsLtfdis 
For 



Prepare for the Sunjmer Normals. 

The School of Methods goes to Charlottes- 
ville this year. Particulars are given in this 
number. Se6 pages 146-7. 

See Superintendent Massey's announcement 
concerning the Summer Normals in the Offi- 
cial Department o this issue. 

Be sure to attend one of the Summer Nor- 
mals. See the Faculty announced for the 
School of Methods. 



The fact that a Conference of the County 
Superintendents of the State is to be held in 
this city during May is well known to every 
school official. The Conference opens in the 
Hall of the House of Delegates ^t 8:30 P. M. 
on the 3d, and will continue through the 4th, 
6th, and 6th. The "Preliminary Program" 
was printed in the Official Department of the 
Journal for April, and it presents a varied, 
attractive, and interesting array of topics — 
topics which vitally concern the welfare of the 
schools, and which should command the close 
attention and active interest of every friend of 
public education. To the discussion of these 
topics ffty-ihree superintendents have been as- 
signed, with ample time for reflection and re- 
search, by way of pi^eparation. These gentle- 
men are among the foremost of our leaders in 
public school work, and are fully capable of 
treating these subjects in a way that will be 
both helpful and stimulating. They have all 
had experience along the lines of work indi- 
cated in the '' program," and have been no 
doubt diligent students of the abundant litera- 
ture easily accessible on all these topics. They 
are also " men of affairs," familiar with busi- 
ness principles, rules, and methods, and know 
how to accomplish great results from meagre 
resources. They are men of sound judgment 
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lind discretion, not easily swayed by impulse 
or prejudice, who understand and appreciate 
the doctrine of " the greatest good to the 
greatest number " (which is one of the great 
aims of public education), and they are able to 
subject their own theories or the theories of 
others to the stern analysis of the facts of ex- 
perience, and so bring out the real truth. We 
hope that these gentlemen will take some such 
view as this of the honorable and responsible 
position to which they have been assigned; 
that they will make the best possible prepara- 
tion for the work they are to do ; and that they 
will come to Richmond fully imbued with a 
sense of the value and importance of public 
schools, and with a firm and united determina- 
tion to extend and improve the system through- 
out the Commonwealth. 

We desire further to enlarge our appeal, and 
include the school trustees throughout the 
State — the governing body of the schools. After 
all, the efficiency and success of any system of 
public schools depend chiefly upon the trustees. 
They locate and build school-houses, provide 
furniture and equipments, fix salaries, deter- 
mine length of terms, appoint teachers, &c., 
&c. Indeed they are, in a large sense, the 
schools, and without their co-operation and 
support, the best superintendent can accomplish 
little good. They ought to be in close touch 
and active sympathy with the educational move- 
ment, and with the officials who direct and 
lead it. They need to be instructed in the 
fundamental doctrines and iequirements of edu- 
cation. They need to know what is genuine 
teaching, and what are the qualifications requi- 
site lor its effective doing. How else can they 
conscientiously and honorably do their duty 
to their own and their neighbors' children 
whose educational interests and training are 
really in their hands? And what better place 
than this Conference for getting just this sort 
of information ? They ousrht to be here in 
great numbers, and we hope they will be — in- 
terested spectators and listeners, it not active 
participants in its work. 

But, in addition to the main features which 
have been indicated above, this educational 
banquet is to have a great dessert. The Gover- 



nor of the Commonwealth and the Attorney 
General are set down for addresses. Then, too, 
that prince of educators and philosophers, the 
peerless Dr. Wm. T. Harris, TJ. S. Commis- 
sioner of Education, and the scarcely less dis- 
tinguished Dr. J. L. M. Curry, our own Dr. 
Curry, will be present and discuss great ques- 
tions before the Conference. Who would will- 
ingly miss the words of wisdom which these 
great men will give us? It will be the oppor- 
tunity of a lifetime for the school people of 
Virginia, and this itself will far outweigh the 
loss and trouble and expense of a trip to Rich- 
mond. We repeat, then, let all who possibly 
can, come to the Conference. Richmond will 
give you a cordial and hearty welcome, and 
will do her very utmost to secure you "the 
best time " you ever had in your lives. 

We wonder how many teachers are getting 
ready to attend the Summer Normals. Wedo 
not hesitate to say that all ought to be. In- 
deed, their arrangements ought to have been 
begun with the very first day of the school 
term. The matter should have been in their 
thoughts from the start, and all their plans for 
work, for reading, for study, for recreation, for 
pleasure, should have borne some relation to 
or connection with the Summer Normals. 
Every pay-day should have furnished an oc- 
casion for serious reflection — deep thought 
" I am engaged in a great work — one of the 
greatest that can fall to the lot of a human 
being. Am I doing the best possible in it? 
Am I equipped for it as I ought to be, as I ynigtU 
be, as I can be? How can I secure better 
equipment, gain better preparation ? What of 
! personal comfort, adornment, [deasure, or other 
gratification can I lop oflF that I may attain 
this great end ? How much of my Siilary— 
how many nickels, dimes, quarters can I, by 
pinching self-denial, save month by month, and 
set apart sacredly to this object? Is it a sacri- 
fice, or is it a profit? Most of all, does duty 
demand it — duty to myself and to those who 
are intrusted to my care, guidance, and train- 
ing ? " Some such reflections as these, it seems 
to us, would necessarily rise in the minds of 
all thoughtful, conscientious teachers, who feel 
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that their work is not what it might be and 
ought to be. 

Now, it is for just this class mainly that the 
Summer Normals are operated — the teachers 
of the rural districts. There are few oppor- 
tunities of improvement accessible to them. 
They are segregated, and seldom meet other 
teachers who can be helpful by their experience 
and sympathy. It they are disposed to study, 
they have no guide to advise them as to the 
best books, and no teacher to help them over 
difficulties. They have no models for methods 
of instruction and discipline except the old 
teachers who taught them, and these are fol- 
lowed in the same old routine, perpetuating 
perhaps a vicious system. In a word, they 
know nothing about real teaching, and can only 
continue to hear lessons from adopted text-books. 
To all such, the Summer Normal of four weeks 
is a great boon, if properly appreciated and 
rightly used- The Summer Normals are well 
organized and manned. Dr. Massey is a man 
of fine, discriminating judgment. He is well 
acquainted with the best and most skilful 
workers in the State, and, in the past certainly, 
he has been eminently successful in bis choice 
of men and women to do this work. We are 
sure that when the appointments for the next 
Korroals are announced, his usual wisdom and 
astuteness will be equally manifest. 

Besides the usual Summer Normals, we have 
also the Virginia School of Methods, organized 
and conducted by Superintendent Glass, for 
white teachers, and the Virginia Normal and 
Collegiate Institute at Petersburg, presided 
over by President James H. Johnston, for 
colored teachers. Both of them are Normals 
of the highest rank and do first-class work, so 
that ample provision is made for all teachers 
who really desire to improve themselves. 

Teachers of Virginia, it is your bounden 
duty to attend one of these Normals. The 
State furnishes the money in the interest of the 
children of the Commonwealth ; but the State's 
bounty is of no avail and the interests of the 
children suflter, so long as you refuse to take 
advantage of the provision and elevate the 
standard of your work. So long as you do 
thus refuse, you show yourselves unworthy of 



a place in the ranks of her teachers, and de- 
serve to be put out. It will not do to say you 
can't afford to attend the Normal. You can't 
afford not to attend. To take the very lowest 
view of it, every Normal that you attend in the 
proper spirit and with a right purpose^ puts you 
in a position to do better work and to com- 
mand higher salary, so that in the end it will 
pay^ even in the matter of dollars and cents. 

The " Course ot Study " for this summer's 
Normals was printed in the Official Depart- 
ment of the April Journal. It is full, com- 
plete, and specific, and suitable text-books for 
use are recommended. Teachers will do well 
to begin studying the course now^ noting diffi- 
culties as they go along, to be removed in the 
work ot the Normal. Do the very best you 
can alone, and with such hel|) as may be ac- 
cessible to you. But go to the Normal and 
don't forget to carry your hooks with you. Go, 
firmly resolved to give your time^ your attention^ 
your thought^ your energy to the work, and, our 
word for it, you will not regret the money it 
costs, but will rejoice that you had such an 
opportunity. 

The editor of the Journal cannot undertake 
to solve problems, answer queries and puzzles, 
or do other work for individuals. His time is 
fully occupied with regular work, and if he 
were to commence that sort of thing, there is 
no telling where it would stop. He would, in 
all probability, soon be overwhelmed with it. 
He will do the best he can with all such in- 
quiries which are of general interest to Jour- 
nal readers, and his answers will appear in 
these columns. Further than that he cannot go. 

This is in reply to a correspondent who recent- 
ly sent'us a problem requesting that the solution 
be sent him as early as possible to his home. 
If he so desires, we will print the solution ; 
otherwise, we must decline the work. 

Wb have several articles that were received 
too late for this issue of the Journal. We are 
very grateful to our friends for their favors, 
and if they will exercise a little patience their 
articles will appear in due time. 
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HrHtllHit^. 



The Democracy of the Public Schools. 

Dr. Edward N. (.'ulisch, Rabbi Congregation Beth Ababa, Rich- 
iTion«l, Va. 

IX tlic puhlic school system are crystalized 
the two i)asic principles of our nation^s 
stabilitv — edm-atioii and equality. Upon 
these two pillars is our country built, and if 
ever some Sarnson of evil, more crafty than 
strouii:, should weaken them, the whole fabric 
of the republic will fall with them. 

The public schools are the corner-stone of 
the nation, on which and by means of which 
she has reared the superstructure of her un- 
paralleled achievements. They are the great 
beatinir heart of the land, whence are pulsed 
forth year after year the throbbing life-current 
of character and of knowledge, whose benign 
influence vivifies each minutest capillary of the 
body politic. It was a military foreigner who, 
when looking over the land, asked, *' Where 
are your fortresses and ramparts?" The 
answ^er given was an .oak in an acorn. 
"There," replied his guide, pointing to the 
little log school-house, *' there are our forts." 
And stronger ones, more formidable, more in- 
vulnerable, never existed. Europe may trem- 
ble 'neath the tread of her weaponed warriors. 
The great standing armies may eat the bread 
out of the months of the peasantry of Austria, 
Germany and France. The strength ot Eng- 
land may lie within the "wooden walls" of her 
navy. America has her i>ublic schools and 
needs no more. 

The man who is to be a capable citizen of 
the commonalty must be educated. The con- 
tinuity of the republic depends upon the intel- 
ligent appreciation by its citizens of its splendid 
institutions. Therefore the state takes this 
vital matter in hand as a measure of self-pro- 
tection, (chancellor Kent expressed the right 
sentiment: '"The parent who sends his son 
into the world uneducated defrauds the state 
of a citizen and bequeaths to it a nuisance." 
It is this sentiment which has founded and 
which maintains the public schools. But that 
this sentiment mav be thorouffhlv carried out 
it is necessary that the public schools shall re- 



main essentially public schools. This means 
two things: 1, That they shall be essentially 
and completely under public and secular con- 
trol ; and 2, That they shall be supported by 
the public morally as well as materially. 

The public schools, being the children of the 
state, must be kept from every sectarian ten- 
dency. IIapi»ily our country is one where 
Church and State are divided. These two 
great factors of human progress have here 
found their legitimate stations, working har- 
moniously and jointly in the same great cause 
of uplifting the human family, yet each work- 
ing in its own peculiar way and each punsaing 
its separate and peculiar path. These paths 
run side by side like parallel lines; and like 
true parallel lines, they should never come to- 
gether. Our land is the home of civil and re- 
ligious freedom. But the introduction of even 
the simplest kind of religious exercise in an in- 
stitution of a public nature, that is designed 
for all the people and supported l)y all the peo- 
ple, jars at once upon the harmon}' of our ] 
national independence. It is a well-known 
fact that one class of citizens who, while they 
pay their pro[)ortionate shafe toward the main- 
tenance of the public schools, yet do not send 
their children there on account of interference 
with religious convictions. Whether they be 
right or wrong is not the point here under dis- 
cussion. The fact is that it is done, and that 
in addition they build and maintain parochial 
schools in order that the religious training of 
their children may be untainted by any in- 
struction from unauthorized books or unor- 
dained sources. Even among those who at- 
tend the public schools there are divisi<>n and 
estrangement. And, touching u{»on a deeper 
and more dangerous evil, the religious instruc- 
tion given in the schools is often denied, con- 
tradicted and even ridiculed in the home, thus , 
placing the mind of the child in painful nn 
certainty on the cross-roads of parental and 
pedagogic authority. 

In the vast heterogeneous mass which makes* 
up the American people to-day, with the many 
differing elements of civilization and the vary- 
ing degrees of religious training, who can de- 
termine on a creed that ahall satisfpr the heart 
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and conscience of all the people? And there 
is none whose right to satisfiiction shall not be 
recognized. It is this right of the individual 
to be recognized that made our nation what it 
is to-day. The attempt at the denial of this 
right sent the Mayflower of the Puritans to 
batile with unknown seas till its keel grounded 
on the ledge of Plymouth. The asstTtion of 
this right roused our revohitionary sires, took 
them from their plows, and made Boston Har- 
bor and Concord and Lexington watchwords 
of the i»eople. The consciousness of the pos- 
session of this riiiht niakes every American 
citizen to-day prouder than a king, freer than 
throned m<»narch. Xot to disturb this right, 
not to cross the line that lies between the 
parallel paths of Church and State, the public 
schools shall be completely and purely secular. 

The second point maintained, that i he schools 
shall be morally as well as materially sup- 
ported by all the people is equally important. 
Without wishing tor one moment to derogate 
in the slightest from such schools as n)ay have 
been, for any cause whatsoever, erected (iutside 
of the public schools, yet I wish to em[)hasize 
the truth that it is in the public schools alone 
that the true democracy of our country is dis- 
played, and the embryonic citizen receives, 
subconsciously, tlie most powerful lesson of 
citizenship. Here is seen the basis, broad and 
generous, on which our beloved country rests, 
the basis of equal 0(»portunity. Later in life 
the cruel distinctions arise. Men divide off 
into <-1a8ses. Wealth draws its arbitrary divid- 
ing line. At college, at the bar of justice, in 
the church, in social relations, the favorite of 
fortune gains recognition often unmerited. 
But in the schools the lines are not yet drawn. 
There is in truth no royal road to knowledge. 
The child of the hod-carrier and the child of 
the millionaire sit on the same bench. The 
son of the cobbler may outstrij) the son of the 
rich man, for whom his father cobbles : rags rub 
elbows with silks, tattered cap:^ hang on the 
nail beside velvet ones?; and torn shoes often 
lead patent leathers up the rugged hill of learn- 
ing. Nowhere is the true democracy of our 

country so plainly shown. 
In view of this supreme fact, and in view of 



the excellence of the public schools as estab- 
lished, it is a serious error, as well as a most 
unnecessary step, that a child should be with- 
held from the public schools, except for the 
most cogent of reasons. Sending a child to a 
private institution of learning creates a dis- 
tinction that is bound to have its effect on the 
children, both there and in the public school. 
The latter will wonder why these children are 
sent to private schools. Arc they of finer or 
of coarser clay, that the pui)ru! schools cannot 
contain them ? The child cannot help but note 
the difference, and in its own instinctive way 
be impressed by it, and feel that, after all, all 
of us are not alike; that the flag of our coun- 
trj' falls unevenly upon those beneath it. 

We are endangered by an aristocracy whoso 
pretence to exclusiveness is as strong as any of 
the nobilities of the old world monarchies. 
From the scandals that crop out occasionally, 
it seems to be as corrupt. " 'Tis a time when 
wealth accumulates and men decay." The first 
effect of this exclusiveness is seen in the ten- 
dency that, recognizing the levelling influence 
of the public schools, sends the children of the 
" noble-born " to private institutes, academies, 
seminaries, etc. It is this tendency that must 
be contended against and defeated. The people 
must recognize that the public schools are part 
of the machinery of a government that is " of 
the people, for the people and by the people," 
and this means all the people, and not part of 
them. 



THE PIR3T 5V3TBnATIC SCIENTIFIC 5TUDV OE DOMESTIC 
SERVICE. 

B7 LucT Matvard Salmov, Professor of History %t Vassar College. 

12mo. Cloth, Price $2.00. The Macmillan CJompaDy, 
66 Fifth Avenue, New York. 

All who are interested in the study of Domestic Service 
should read Miss Salmon's new book based on information 
obtained by sending out through a perion of two years a 
series of blanks, one to be filled out by employers, one by 
employees and one asking for miscellaneous information 
from many who are supposed to have exceptional oppor- 
tunities for forming judgments on the subject. The book 
deals with such topics as the following : The History of 
Domestic Service in this country with its changing As- 

SH'ts ; The Scales of Wages paid to Domestic Servants ; 
itiiculties in Domestic Service from the Standpoint of 
the Employer ; from the Standpoint of the Servants ; Ad- 
vantages in Domestic Service ; Its Social Disadvantages ; 
Doubtful Remedies which have been proposed and occa- 
sionally Tried ; Possible Remedies and General Princiole 



underlying them. 
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Elementary Dictation and Composition. 

By T. P. Cbump. 

LESSON X. 

THE COMMA. 

When more than two words are connected 
and used in the piime way, they should be sepa- 
rated by commas. 

The name of the person addressed should 
be separated from the rest of the sentence by 
a comma. 

DICTATION EXERCISE. 

1. Spring, summer, autumn, and winter are 
called the seasons. 

2. Edward, Henry, and Thomas go to the 
same school. 

3. Richard, come and sit by me. 

4. lie was a brave, pious, and patriotic man. 

5. Raisins, figs, oranges, and nuts are ex- 
ported from Spain. 

6. George, tell your sister to come to rae. 

7. A merchant sells, sugar, coftee, tea, and 
rice. 

8. Have you a horse, a cow, a sheep o a 
goat? 

9. You, he, and I were there. 

10. Study your lesson, Charles? 

Unite the following groups of statements 
into a single sentence, thus : 

Helen can play. Helen can dance. 

Helen can sing. Helen can sew. 

Helen can play, sing, dance, and sew. 

Farmers raise wheat. Farmers raise corn. 
Farmers raise rye. Farmers raise barley. 

We can play. We can think. 

We can talk. We can work. 

Henry studies arithmetic. 
Henry studies geography. 
Henry studies grammar. 
Henry studies history. 

Lions are wild animals. 
Tigers are wild animals. 
Wolves are wild animals. 
Bears are wild animals. 



A carpenter uses a hammer. 
A carpenter uses a chisel. 
A carpenter uses a saw. 
A carpenter uses. a plane. 

Write a short exercise by answering the fol- 
lowing questions : 

What is your name? 
Where do you live ? 
What is your age? 
What school do you attend ? 
What are you studying ? 

LESSON XL 

LANGUAGE LESSON. 

When to use Was and Were. 

Was is used in speaking of one person or 
thing. 

Were is used in speaking of raore^thau one 
person or thing. 

Fill the blanks with was or were as the sense 
may require. 

1. •The tree blown down. 

2. The trees blown down. 

3. His letter well written. 

4. His letters well written. 

6. the wind blowing ? 

6. the winds blowing ? 

7. the man hurt ? 

8. the men hurt? 

9. I in Boston last summer. 

10. Two birds in the nest. 

11. Where you going ? 

12. He writing a letter. 

13. John and James * late. 

14. He and she writing. 

15. We there when you came. 

16. They studying their lessons. 

LESSON xn. 

THE APOSTROPHE. 

The apostrophe ( ' ) is used to denote posseB 
sion ; as John's hat, Mary's book. 

When a word denotes more than one an< 
ends with 5, use the apostrophe only to denot 
possession; as, ladies' dresses, girls' books. T< 
all other names the apostrophe and s are joine( 

to show possession. , , 
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In the sentence, Lucy's book is new, what 
mark and letter show that the book belongs to 
lucy? 

What is the mark called ? 

Where is it placed ? 

When I speak of Lucy, do I speak of one 
person or more than one ? 

How is possession shown in words which 
mean one person or thing ? • 

In the sentence, I have a pair of men's shoes, 
does the word men refer to one or more than 
one? 

Does it end with s ? 

How is possession shown in words that mean 
more than one and do not end with s ? 

In the sentence, The girls' books are on the 
table, does the word girls mean one or more 
than one ? 

Does it end with s ? 

How is possession shown in words that mean 
more than one and end in s ? 



Copy and study the following exercise : 

a man's hat. 
a boy's book, 
a child's toy. 
a woman's bonnet. 



a lady's dress. 
Edward's knife. 
Ellen's ring. 



mens' hats. 

boys' books. 

children's toys. 

women's bonnets. 

ladies' dresses. 

George's slate. 

teachers' desks. 
Are these expressions sentences? 
Which of the names are common names? 
Which are particular names? 
Which of the words that show possession 
refer to one person ? 
Which refer to more than one ? 
Which of the words that show possession 
?nd with s ? 
Which do not end with s ? 
How is possession shown in each expression ? 

Write twelve sentences, each of which shall 
contain one of the following words. Let each 
aentence denote possession. 



father. 


Sarah. brother. Rosa. 


Bister. 


teacher. girls. children. 


men. 


gentlemen. Robert, lady. 




DICTATION EXERCISE. 


1. Hark! 


I hear my mother's voice. 



2. Helen's bonnet is in Sarah's room. 

3. Julia has been reading in her sister's book. 

4. We sell men's, boys', and ladies' shoes. 

5. Do not leave your books, slates, and pen- 
cils on your desk. 

6. Did you put George's hat in your moth- 
er's room ? 

7. A gentleman's watch was stolen. 

8. A lady's dress was torn by a dog. 

9. Children's toys are sold at my father's 
store. 

10. Mary's dress is not as i>retty as Ethel's. 

11. Did you see lions, tigers, bears, and 
wolves at the show ? 

12. Be to your playmates kind and true ; 

Do them no hurt or harm ; 
As you would have them do to you. 
So you must do to them. 

Combine the following statements in a single 
sentence, thus. 

It is a silk dress. 

The dress is finished. 

It is my sister's dress. 

It is a new dress. 
My sister's new silk dress is finished. 

It was'a blak hors •. 

It was a beautiful horse. 

The horse was stolen. 

It was my uncle's horse. 
The dog was killed. It was a liirge dog. 
It was a black dog. It was my father's dog. 

It was a brick house. 

The hou e was burned. 

It was my cousin's house. 

It was a new house. 

It was a gold watch. 
The watch was lost. 
It was my mother's watch. 
It was a new watch. 

LESSON xiri. 

STORIES FOR RBPRODrCTlON. 

Teachers can read each of the following 
stories to the pupils; then a number of them 
should be called upon to tell the story in their 
own words before writing it. 

My name is Rose. When I Wtis five years 

old I went to a party. A jk{,le ^ rl(1|l^5^Je 
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a chair, and all the children laughed but me. 
I did not laugh because I was the girl that fell. 

A dog named Dock was in the habit of re- 
ceiving a penny every day from his master, 
which he always took to a baker's shop and 
bought a loaf of bread for himself. 

One day a gentleman in sport gave him a 
bad penny. Dock ran off to the baker's as 
usual, but the baker would not give him his 
loaf. The dog waited a moment, as if thinking 
what to do. He then went back to the hou^^e 
of the gentleman, and when the servant opened 
the door, he laid the penny down at her feet 
and walked away. 

THE BOY WHO COULD NOT READ. 

A boy was once travelling upon a road, and 
he came to a bridge. On a post by the side of 
the bridge was a board, with some writing upon 
it, which said the bridge was not safe, and per- 
sons must not cross it. The boy saw the board, 
but as he could not read, he did not know 
what the writing meant. So he went along, 
and when he got to the middle of the bridge, 
one of the planks broke and let him into the 
water. The stream was not deep. He escaped, 
but he got a good ducking. All because he 
could not read. 

LESSON XIV. 

'LANGUAGE LESSON. 

When to use Do and Does; Has and Have. 

Do and have are used with 1 and ou^ and 
words that mean more than one. 

Does and has are used with words that mean 
only one. 

Is it comet to say, I has or You has? 

What sliould you say ? 

Is it corret-t to say, I does or you does ? 

What should you say ? 

Is it right to say, lie do ? 

What should you say ? 

Which of these words should be used with 
/and Yoa^ 

Which should be used with He f 

Is it riirht to say, The boy have recited ? 

What should you say ? 

Is it right to say, The boj^s has recited ? 

What should you say ? 



Fill the blanks witli the the word do or does; 
has or have, as the sense may require. 
1. lie not know his lesson. 

I a pain in my head. 

You not see me. 

Winter come. 

you seen him to-day? 

you love to study? 

Lucy I'lOt love to study. 

liobert written a letter. 

I a new book. 

He a new book. 



2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 

10. 

11. 

12. 

18. 

14. 



he write well ? 

Ellen and Sarah 

John and Janios 

He not know me, but they 

know me. 



come. 
• thuir work wdl. 



Write four statements, each of which shall 
contain one of the words, do, does, has or A'^'re. 

AVrite four questions, earh of which shall 
contain one of the words, do, does, has or hfire. 

Write four statements, using are^ were^ have 
and do with the word you. 

Change each of thse statements to a ques* 
tion. 



w 



The New Child and It's Picture Books. 

H. T. P. 
(Concluded fiom April number.) 

HAT led us on to all this meditation wai 
the sight of the children's jiiuture 
books that are just now loading dowi 
the counters of tlie book-shops in antieipatioi 
of the holidays; for the Educationist has no 
yet abolished Christmas, probably because h 
requires a short vacation himself, in which h 
can go oft soniewhiTC and think. But he ba 
done what he could by issuing a ukase (whid 
has probably a Psychological Bnsis, too) as t 
the sort (►! pieture-books that children shoul 
be allowed to see No more of those demoni 
ising and quite* absurd old stories of whit 
both text and juctures have wrought such 
havoc in the past! Why, they can be provt 
to be tilled with fedsehood. Take the jm 
nicious tale called Jack and the JBcansta 
Everybody knows that beans could never grc 
to such a heiii'ht as this story represents, nor 
they did, woul^j hjygiguiQife be possible at 8ii 
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an altitude. And as for the Giant — why, it is 
a well-known anthropological fact that there 
are no giants. See Quatrefages and Schwartz. 
Then the story goes on to sjteak of a talking 
harp and a hen that lays golden eggs. What 
glaring improbabilities ! An inanimate object 
like a harp cannot possibly possess phonologi- 
cal attributes. Automatic sounds of any kind 
would be out of the question ; and as for the 
hen — no treatise on ornithology ever includes 
among the ova of gallinaceous bipeds any such 
phenomenon. In a word, these things being 
easily demonstrated to be absolutely false and 
without any foundation in fact, will any one 
seriously advise that children should be al- 
lowed to hear of them ? Would you have 
them grow up to manhood and womanhood 
believing in magic beans and talking harps, 
and giants? The thing .is psedagogically un- 
sound and psychologically monstrous ! No! if 
children must have anything so frivolous as a 
picture-book tor mere amusement (a thing to 
be deplored), let them at least have books that 
may indirectly familiarise them with the world 
as it is, and not with unrealities like talking 
harps and aureous eggs. Let us tlirough the 
i eye give them some knowledge of zoological 
I truths, and let these be depicted in a way to 
I soothe and to tranquillise rather than to stiniu- 
Ikte an unhealthy imaginaticm. Finally, these 
; picture-books in [)rimary colours are wholly in- 
I artistic, and check the lesthetic development of 



rather drawings 



in 



I a child's mind. Give us 

^delicate outline and permeated by the influence 

iof Art. 

These notions have gradually been instilled 
linto the minds of fathers and mothers and have 
^finally filtered through to the minds of pub- 
ihers as well, so that at last one finds every- 
here the sort of picture-book for which the 
lacationist cries out. They are roughly to 
divided into two classes — the animal picture- 
^k and the purely artistic picture-book. 
The animal picture-book is not a picture- 
►k of the old kind in which animals are the 
^tagoriists of tragedies and comedies. There 
no story in the new picture-book, but just 
limals — principally cows. We don't quite 
low why cows are supposed to be the most 



fitted for the contemplation of the Xew Child. 
Perhaps the calm of the cow, her unimagina- 
native turn of mind, her thoughtful nature 
make her psychologically safe; but an \ how 
there she is, occupying whole pages of a hun- 
dred picture-books. First you see the cow in 
the foreground gazing in profile over a fence ; 
then you see the same cow in the middle dis- 
tance looking around for something to eat; 
last you see the cow in the background with 
her hind legs carefully foreshortened and doing 
nothing in particular. Toajours cow. The 
drawing is very carefully done; the cow's 
chiaroscuro is excellent. The disposition of the 
tail is always carefully thought out with refer- 
ence to the general scheme of composition. 
But the Old Child would want to know what 
it all meant, and when told that it had no 
meaning, no insidious story, he would have 
thought that there was just a little too much 
cow; and the perfection of the chiaroscuro 
would not wholly fill the void caused by the 
absence of meaning and of story. What the 
New Child thinks of it we personally do not 
know. 

Next to the cow, the pig is greatly favoured 
by the makers of these picture-books. Now 
the pig is all right. He has played an honour- 
able and even an exciting part in the child's 
books of the past, from the Little Pig who 
went to market, to the other Little Pig who 
built him a house out of straw against which 
the Wolf hutted and putted till he blew it 
down; and the far more fortunate Little Pig 
who fooled the Wolf and finally scalded him 
to death in a bis: kettle. But the latter-dav 
pig is not a pig of that kind. He is just a 
plain pig with no mind, a pig who has had no 
adventures, a pig about whose lite there is no 
dark mystery, no tragedy, and no triumph — in 
fact, an ordinary pig with as little imagination 
as an Educationist. 

The purely artistic picture-book is ditterent 
in subject. Its style of picture is very well ex- 
emplified in a design drawn by Miss Ethel 
Reed for a volume of child- verse by Mrs. 
Moulton. Miss Reed's designs usually show a 
female face sometimes looking to the right and 
sometimes looking to the left and sometimes 
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looking at the reader. There is a flurry of 
buds and leaves and butterflies and other 
entrees gracefully disposed about the figure and 
that is all. It is very artistic and daintily 
drawn; but again the Old Child would ask, 
"What is it all about?" And the answer 
would have to be that it isn't about anything. 
We received rather a shock the other day when 
we spoke to a friend about this matter, and 
said that we thought that a child could hardly 
find much to interest him in such drawings as 
those of Miss Reed. 

"Why,'' cried he, "you're entirely mis- 
taken ! My little girl is so fascinated by these 
pictures that she carries the book to bed with 
her at night !" 

Here was a blow that made us gasp. No 
one likes to have his theories upset in this 
way. 

" Yes," he went on, " she looks at them by 
the hour, and insists on my making up a story 
about each one." 

Veritas su}fctt'ssima! Here was confirma- 
tion strong as holy writ ! So the New Child 
is not so very different from the Old Child, 
after all. The Story is still the thing, and all 
that the Educationist has yet accomplished is 
to throw the burden of providing it on the 
parent instead of the author ! 

It is in this latter fact that we see some hope 
of ultimately returning sanity. When the 
overworked parent begins to realise that the 
child is going to have the story just the same 
as ever, ho will also begin to reflect that it 
might just as well be told in the book as ex- 
tracted from his own inexperienced fancy; that 
Nature is still a good deal stronger than Art; 
that though the Educationist may temporarily 
pitch her out with a psychological dung-fork, 
she will steal in again through the back-door 
as irrepressible as ever; and that, granting the 
necessity of the Story, there will never be any 
stories like those ilne old tales that have defied 
the tooth of time and will defy the dogmas 
even of the all wise Educationist. Then will 
Jack the Giant Killer stand forth once more in 
his great nursery epic; and Little Red Riding 
Hood, whose story has all the subtle elements 
of a Greek drama, will come again into her 



own; and Blue Beard will be heard still 
thundering at the foot of the tower while Sister 
Anne waves her signal to the rescuers. Not 
wholly, indeed, have all these delightful crea- 
tions been forgotten. One firm of publishers, 
upon whom be benisons forever, still keeps the 
sacred fire alight in the face of all this wind of 
adverse doctrine. Had we the revenues of a 
multimillionaire we should send each Christ- 
mas Day our personal cheque for ten thousand 
dollars to the Messrs. McLoughlin of this city, 
who still put forth those good old classics 
whose pages show the very subtlest literary 
gifts and which have long ago secured a glori- 
ous immortality. 

One argument against these books deserves 
some little serious consideration, because on 
the face of it, it is not devoid of plausibility. 
It is asserted that the scenes of killing and 
wounding and battle and slaughter in which 
some of them abound are unduly horrifying to 
the sensitive mind of a child ; that they will 
frighten and excite and alarm, and are there- 
fore unwholesome in their eftect upon the mind | 
and nerves. But this iissertion only goes to 
show how little, with all his vaunted pay- 1 
chology, the Educationist really knows about | 
the nature of a child's mind. He ascribes to 
the child, in fact, attributes that are impossible 
without an experience which no child can pos- 
sibly possess. Thus, for example, when you 
tell the Educationist how Jack drew his sword 
and decapitated the Two-Headed Giant, he, 
being a grown man with a knowledge of 
physiological facts, can conjure up the horrors 
of an actual killing — the gushing blood, the 
shriek of agony, the monstrous body swaying 
and falling, and the inevitableness and finality 
of death. But what does the child know of all 
this? To it the cutting off of the head is not 
in itself more startling than the taking off of a 
hat. Of course, it is rather uncomfortable for a 
Giant to be without any head; but he is a bad 
old Giant anyway and deserves some little an- 
noyance of this sort for stealing the poi>r peo- 
ple's pigs and cattle. If he should repent, 
however, there is no reason why his head could 
not be clapped on again all right and be as 
good as new, just as when the Maid was in the 
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Garden hanging out the Clothes and her nose 
was carried off by a predatory blackbird, it 
wasn't long before little Jenny Wren came and 
satisfactorily replaced it. To the child's simple 
faith everything is possible : he knows as little 
of anatomy as of antiseptic surgery; and his 
imagination, however active and daring, is 
necessarily circumscribed and conditioned by 
the limitations of his knowledge. Conse- 
quently, just as young David Copperfield read 
of Tom Jones and Humphrey Clinker and 
found them harmless creatures because his own 
mind had not yet eaten of the tree of life that 
gives a knowledge of good and evil, so to the 
child in the nursery, the combats and wild 
scenes of the story-book are as innocent as 
summer picnics. 

We are inclined to think that when the 
present fad for over-refining the processes of 
children's education has been dropped, when 
the Psychological Basis has been laid comfort- 
ably to rest, and when we go back to a simpler 
and more natural way of looking at these 
things, the child's picture-book will be found 
to have been modified only in one respect by 
reason of all this pow-wow. It is likely that 
thepictures themselves, while keeping to the old 
themes or to themes that are not different in 
general spirit, will be more artistic in their ex- 
ecution, and that is all. Then we shall have a 
quite ideal picture-book — one whose illustra- 
tions will suggest the story that lies behind 
them and at the same time will deserve respect 
for the adequacy of their execution. Of the 
pictures that have been made this year for the 
delectation of children, there is one particular 
series that seems to us indicative of what all 
will have to be in the not far distant future. 
These are found in a little book soon to be 
published, in which the text has been illus- 
trated by Miss M. E. Norton, of whose work 
the readers of The Bookman have already seen 
several striking specimens. In this new field 
she shows some qualities that one would not 
necessarily have predicated of her earlier draw- 
ings, but which make her an ideal illustrator 
of a text intended for a healthy-minded child. 
Here are all the imagination and insight, the 
same startling originality, and the same felicity 



of execution, but there is also a subtle touch of 
humour unobtrusively suggested — the sort of 
underlying humour always present in a child's 
mind when it is playing robbers, for instance, 
or anything else that is purely make-believe, 
and which is quite consistent with the greatest 
external gravity and apparent faith in the little 
drama. It is, in fact, the sub-consciousness of 
the fiction as a fiction, the duality of the 
thought, the underlying knowledge that the 
play is really nothing but a play, that so tickles 
a child's fancy and gives to the whole thing its 
greatest zest. Now Miss Norton's pictures in 
some curious way all manage to suggest this 
very feeling; you feel that she is within the 
charmed circle herself, that she is playing with 
the children and making believe as hard as 
they are ; and all the while you know that her 
eyes, like theirs, have just a glint of fun in 
them, just the suspicion of a twinkle that shows 
how well she understands the rules of the 
game. Moreover, each picture makes you feel 
that there is a story behind it, and will excite 
in the mind of the child who sees it a strong 
desire to know just what that story is. 

We live therefore in the hope that ere long 
there will come to children a glorious Renais- 
sance of the Natural, when they will no more 
be fed with formulas or made to learn so many 
improving things. Childhood is short enough 
at the best ; the dreams of children vanish all 
too soon ; the facts of life confront them grimly 
even while the baby look still lingers in their 
eyes ; and surely he is no real lover of his kind 
who would begrudge them this one small 
corner of delight and enter with sullen tread 
to mar the heaven that lies about us in our in- 
fancy. — By courtesy of The Bookman^ Copyrighted 
1896, by Dodd, Mead and Company. 



I consider the Journal one of the most valuable works 
on education that we have, and I don't think any teacher 
could well afford to do without it, as on its pages are in- 
scribed lessons of priceless value, besides current events 
of the day, thus keeping us abreast with the times and 
in communication with the educational world at lai^. — 
MUs Maitie W. TerreU, Hanover county, Va. 

Success to the Virginia School Joumnal. I find it 
very helpful, and think every Virginia teacher ought^to 
contribute to its success. — Misi Lucy W. Horner, Tobacco- 
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Nature. 

The san, like a golden knot on high, 
Gathers the glories of the sky, 
And binds them into a shining tint, 
Roofing the world with the firmament. 
And through the pavilion the rich winds blow, 
And through the pavilion the waters go. 
And the birds for joy and the trees for prayer, 
Bowing their heads in the sunny air, 
And for thoughts, the gently talking springs 
That come from the centre with secret things, 
All make a music, gentle and strong, 
Bound by the earth into one sweet song. 

— Oeorge MacDonald. 

The nimble lie 
Is like the second-hand upon a clock ; 
We see it fly ; while the hour-hand of truth 
Seems to stand still, and yet it moves unseen, 
And wins at last, for the clock will not strike 
Till it has reached its- goal. 

— Longfellow. 



Sprins;, Sprins;, 1 Saw Her Pass. 

I have found violets. Spring has come on. 
And the cool winds feel softer, and the rain 
Falls in the beaded drops of the summer time. 
You may hear birds at morning and at eve ; 
The tame dove lingers till the twilight falls. 
Cooing upon the eaves, and drawing in 
His beautiful, bright neck ; and, from the hills, 
A murmur like the hoai*seness of the sea 
Tells the release of waters, and the earth 
Sends up a pleasant smell, and the dry leaves 
Are lifted by the grass ; and so I know 
That Nature, with her delicate ear, has heard 
The dropping of the velvet foot of Spring. 

—N. P. WUIU. 



O, Bluebird, up in the maple tree. 

Shaking your throat with such bursts of glee, 

How did you happen to be so blue? 
Did you steal a bit of the sky for your crest, 
And fasten blue violets into your breast? 

Tell me, I pray you, tell me true ! 

—SweU. 



TURNING NEW LEAVES. 

" Now, what is that noise ?" said the glad New Year. 
"Now, what is that singular sound I hear? 
As if all the paper in all the world 
Were rattled and shaken and twisted and twirled." 
**0h, that," said the jolly old Earth, " is the noise 
Of all my children, both girls and boys, 
A-turning over their leaves so new. 
And all to do honor. New Year, to you.*' 

—SeleOed. 




Teachers' Meetings. 

FAIRFAX COUNTY. 

THE public schools of Fairfax county coin- 
pare favorably with any of the county 
schools of the State. The school officials 
are public spirited men who believe in popular 
education, and are endeavoring to run the 
schools the best they can with the funds at their 
command. Mr. M. D. Hall, the efficient, ener- 
getic, and progressive superintendent, who has 
the confidence and respect of his teachers and 
the people, is doing good work for the county 
in the cause of education. A fraternal feeling 
exists between him and his teachers. He takes 
an active interest in them and in their work 
He has his teachers well organized into two 
associations — one for the white teachers and 
one for the colored. 

He attends their meetings regularly, takes 
part in their discussions, and counsels and ad- 
vises them in matters pertaining to their work i 
in the school-room. 

The white teachers held a very interesting : 
meeting at Falls Church on the 19th of March. 
There was a large attendance of teachers and \ 
also of patrons of the graded school of the | 
town. Superintendent Hall called the meet- ; 
ing to order, and Rev. John McGill, pastor ot ; 
the Episcopal church, in a happy manner, wel- | 
comed the teachers to the town, and was re- 
sponded to by Mr. H. E. Hanos in an appropri- 
ate address. Excellent papers on the following 
subjects were then read and discussed generally: 
"Ethical training," Misses Florence Leeds and 
Lillian Shear; "Methods of Teaching Geog- 
raphy," Misses Virgie Bugg and Kate Groh; 
"How to Teach Penmanship," Misses E. E. 
Cowling and Georgie McKean ; " Incentives to 
Study," Mrs. W. H. Beavers. A recess was 
then taken for lunch, which \va8 served by the 
ladies of the town. The subjects for the after- 
noon session were, " The Teacher's Position in 
the Community," Miss Mary Lukens and 
Messrs. F. W. Besley and H. E. Hunes; 
" Methods of Teaching English Grammar," 
Superintendent M. D. HaH; " Would the In- 
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trorluction of Military Drill and Discipline 
(without arms) into the Public Schools Be De- 
sirable ? " Prof. R. J. Yates. Dr. T. C. Quick, 
of the town, gave an interesting lecture on 
"The Heart." 

The genera] tliscussions were lively and in- 
teresting. The exercises were interspersed 
with singing. A vote of thanks was tendered 
Professor Yates and the ladies of the town for 
their hos[>itality. The meeting adjourned sub- 
ject to the call of the presi<lcnt. The officers 
of this association are M. D. Hall, president; 
F. W. Besley, secretary; Miss M. J. Sagar, 
treasurer. ^ 

The association of colored teachers held a 
very successful meeting in February .in the 
same town. The program included papers on 
the following subjects: ''School Discipline," 
Mr. P. R. Felron and Miss A. Beckwith ; *' The 
Relation of Parent and Teacher,'' Messrs. T. 
W. Hyson and W. A. West; ''Methods of 
Conducting Chart Exercises," Miss F. A. 
Snikfiehl; "Methods of Teaching S|»elling," 
Miss L. B. Hopkins. Miss F. A. Sinkfield gave 
a recitation and Mr. P. R. Felton sang a solo. 
There was a general discussion of each subject 
under consideration. Quite a number of pa- 
trons present participated. The exercises were 
interspersed with singing, with Miss Fearing 
accompanist. Among other business transacted 
was the ado[>tion of the following resolution: 

Whereas, The successors to the present city 
and county superintendents of schools ot this 
State will be appointed in May, 1897, and, 
whereas, the administrations of Mr. M. D. Hall, 
superintendent of Fairfax county, have been 
efficient, progressive, and impartial, winning 
for him the confidence and esteem of his teach- 
ers and the citizens generally, 

Rf solved. That we, the niembers of the Fair- 
,fax County Teachers' Association (colored), in 
meeting asserahlcd, do hereby respectfully pe- 
tition the honorable State Board of Education 
to appoint Mr. Hall his own successor. 

The subjects adopted for the next meeting 
are ''School-Room Ventilation," " The Rehition 
of the Association and School Officials," and 
"How to Conduct a Recitation." The associa- 
tion adjourned to meet in Alexandria in April. 



At the conclusion of the meeting lunch was 
served the teachers by the young ladies of the 
school, for which a vote of thanks was ten- 
dered. The officers of this association are A. 
T. Shirley, president; Miss L. B. Hopkins, 
vice-president; H. T. White, secretary, and 
Miss F. A. Sinkfield, treasurer. 

The trustees of the different districts mani- 
fest an interest in the schools. Where 
needed and the funds will permit, they are 
building new and improved school-houses and 
furnishing them with better facilities for school- 
room work. Where teachers are found capable 
and faithful, they need not have any grave 
fears as to their tenure of office. 

The present treasurer of the county, Mr. 
Robert Wiley, is the right man in the right 
place. The majority of the teachers are poor 
and depcind solely upon their meagre salaries 
to support themselves and their dependents. 
They expose themselves in cold and rain and 
give their time and talent for the public good. 
They ought to be paid promptly. Delay in 
paying them works great inconvenience, and 
in some instances hardship. Mr. Wiley seems 
to realize this fact, and the teachers receive 
their pay promjjtly every month. The two 
things most needed now are longer school 
terms with better pay for those teachers who 
deserve it. 



Teachers' Meetings. 

HANOVER COUNTY. 
Ashland, Va., February 22, 1897. 

The second meeting for the session 1896-97, 
of the Teachers' Association of Hanover 
County, was held in the public school-house of 
this place Friday, February 19th, 1897. 

This meeting far surpassed all previous ones, 
both in point of attendance and interest 
shown, showing that the teachers are beginning 
fully to appreciate the fact that much good may 
be ac3omplished by a mutual exchange of ideas 
on their different methods of teaching. 

The following teachers were present" " 

Maude Beazley, Miss Kate Cocke, Mis^ 

Timberlake, Miss Marion Saunders, ' 

Brokenborough, Miss Mary A. W 

Annie M. White, Miss Amanda LrB t 
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Carrie B. Ratcliffe, Miss Mary G. Coleman, 
Miss Nannie Lumpkin, Miss Nannie Bates, 
Miss Virginia Campbell, Miss Mabel Qoalder, 
Mr. W. T. Lowry, Miss Virginia Hendricks, 
Miss Mary E. Timberlake, Miss M. M. Brock, 
Miss Vespa Wright, Miss Lula Timberlake, 
Miss Sally Terrell, Miss Agnes Kelty, Miss 
Mary Blincoe, Mrs. Julia C. Egbert, Miss Lula 
0. Lowry, Miss Lula P. Lane, Mr. 6. G. 
Brown, and Mr. W. N. Hamlet. Besides these, 
there were present the Superintendent, Ash- 
land School Board, and many visitors. 

Miss Carrie B. Ratcliffe read a very instruc- 
tive paper on the Method of Teaching Spelling, 
in which she recommended in very strong terms 
and with good reasoning the use of words from 
other lessons to replace the time-worn spelling- 
books, the teaching of abbreviations by dicta- 
tion exercises early encouragement of the use 
of the dictionary, the teaching of definitions 
by use in sentences, besides emphasizing many 
other important points. 

Miss Amanda L. Evans next read a fine paper 
on Methods in History, illustrating in very 
forceful terms the importance of impressing 
upon the childr^ n the reality of the lives, char- 
acter, and surroundings of historic men, mak- 
ing them a basis upon which to instill moral 
principles into our youths ; recommended the 
encouragement of composition work on his- 
toric subjects ; also. the importance of outline 
instruction in this work, giving very valuable 
hints for their preparation. 

Next, Miss Virginia Campbell read a highly 
interesting and comprehensive paper upon the 
same subject, defining the subject and placing 
it at the root of all science, deploring the fact 
that there should be such a difference of opin- 
ion upon so important a subject ; recommend- 
ing the use of simple and inte»'esting methods, 
reviews, and short examinations after the com- 
pletion of each period, encouragement of his- 
toric games, frequent change of method. 

Mrs. Julia C. Egbert next read a paper, com- 
paring the schools of the present with those of 
the past, showing the advance which education 
had made, and the advancement which is still 
going on. Her paper was full of interest, and 
shows that she keeps abreast with the times 



and is not content to let '* well enough " alone, 
and would have her fellow-teachers adopt the 
same principle. 

Our meeting was closed with a discourse by 
Mr. W. N. Hamlet upon the importance and 
practicability of teaching mensuration iu the 
lower classes. He endeavored to show how, by 
the use of the figures, even our smallest pupils 
might be made to see the truths of the subject, 
closing his discussion by showing how the 
principles deduced were useful in the extrac- 
tion of square and cube root. 

Quotations from Southern Authors. 

1 . Let your heart feel for the distresses and 
afflictions of every one, and let your hand give 
in proportion to your purse. — Washington. 

2. Poetry, more closely defined, is the poeti- 
cal (Expressed in rythmical language. — James 
Davison, 

3. Beauty is holiness and holiness is beauty. 
Sidney Lanier. 

4. Be sure you are right; then go ahead.— 
David Crockett. 

5. What are the thoughts that are stirring 

his breast ? 
What is the mystical vision he sees ? 
" Let us pass over the river and rest 
Under the shade of the trees." 

Last words of General Jackson. 

6. The four elementary conditions of happi- 
ness are : Life in the open air, the love of a | 
woman, forgetfulness of all ambition, and the 
creation of a new ideal of beauty. — Edgar ' 
Allen Poe. 

7. All eyes are opened, or opening, to the 
rights of man. — Thomas Jefferson. 

8. As the straightest rod will, in appear- 
ance, curve when one-half of it is placed under 
water, so God's truths, leaning down to earth, 
are often distorted to our view. — -Louisa Mc- 
Cord. 

9. I regard an arguinentuni ad hoininem as the 
weakest weapon in the armory of dialectics— a 
weapon too often dipped in the venom of per- 
sonal malevolence. — Augusta Evans Wilson. 

10. It is very easy to make acquaintances, 
but very difficult to shake them off. — Washing- 
ton. ^ T 
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11. Mau has been described by some of those 
who have treated of his nature as a bundle of 
habits. — Henry (Jay. 

12. I am not a Virginian ; I am an Ameri- 
can ! — Patrick Henry. 



THE VIRGINIA 5CHOOL JOURNAL TEACHERS* LIBRARY. 

If You Want a Valuable Book fob Only Ten Cents, 
Accept This Offer : 

For $5.50 we will send five copies of the Journal for one 
year and five helpful books to Jive different addrtftses. Select 
any of the following-named books : Page's Theory and 
Practice of Teaching, De Graff's School Room Guide, 
Quick's Educational' Reformers, The Teacher's Mentor, 
Mistakes in Teaching, Patrick's Elements of Pedagogy — 
aU standard profesrion^ works, well printed on good 
paper and bound in neat and strong mauilla covers. 
Every teacher should own these books. The price of the 
Journal is $1.00 a year and the lx>oks cost 50 cents each. 
Accept this special offer and get the Journal and the 
book for only $1.10. By arrangement with the publishers 
we are able to make this offer for a limited period. It 
applies only to clubs of five. 

The following rates apply to single subscriptions : 

With 
Va. School 

JOUENAL. 

♦Page's Theory and Practice of Teaching. $1.40 

*De GratTs School Room (Juide 1.40 

♦Quick's Educational Reformers... 1.40 

*The Teacher's Mentor 1.40 

♦Hughes's Mistakes in Teaching 1.40 

Gore 's Manual of Parliamentarj' Practice 1 .40 

♦Laurie's Life and Works of Comenius 1.40 

Carlisle's Memoirs of Ascham and Arnold 1.40 

♦Bardeen's Roderick Hume 1.40 

♦Patrick's Elementfl of Pedagogics 1.40 

Parker's Talks on Teaching 1.75 

Raub's Methods of Teaching 2.00 

Raiib's School Management 1.75 

♦These books are well printed on good pai>er, and the 
manilla binding is neat and strong. The other books 
mentioned above are bound in cloth. Send in your order 
at once. Do not delay. This offer may be withdrawn at 
any time. 

Every teacher should own these standard professional 
works. Start your library now. Make a small invest- 
ment in professional literature. It will pay you. 
Address, 
THE VIRGINIA SCHOOL JOURNAL, 

P. O. Drawer 1»26, Richmond, Va. 



Luck Has Never Helped Any Person. 

In replying to the query, "Does not luck sometimes 
plav a goodly part in a man's success?" Edward W. 
Bot, in the January iMdiea' ILtine Journal^ writes : 

"Never. Henry Ward Beecher answered this question 
once for all when he said : * No man prospers in this 
world by luck, unless it be the luck of getting up early, 
working hard, and maintaining honor and integrity.' 
What so often seems, to many young men, on the surface, 
as being luck in a man's career, is nothing more than 
hard work done at some special time. The idea that luck 
is a factor in a man's success has ruined thousands: it 
bas never helped a single person. A fortunate chance 
comee to a young man sometimes just at the right mo- 
ment And that some people call luck. But that chance 
was given him l)ecau8e ne had at some time demonstrated 
the ract that he waa the right man for the chance. That 
is the only lack there is. Work hard, demonstrate your 
ability, and show to others that if an opportunity comes 
within your grasp you are able to use it. " 



Items of Interest. 

EduccUioTuU Progress in the South. — Superintendent 
Hogg, of Fort Worth, Texas, estimates that while the 
South has gained 54 per cent, in population during the 
last twenty years, the increase in enrollment of school 
attendance is 130 per cent. School property has increased 
in value from $16,000,000 to $51,000,000. Of the $320,- 
000,000 expended for education during the last eighteen 
years, one fourth has been for the colored population. 
Florida leads the van in this work, having an enrollment 
of 66 per 100 of her population as compared with 61 in 
other States. — The School Journal. 

A chair of oriental languages, including Chinese and 
Japanese, has been established in the University of 
California. 

President James B. Angell, of the University of Michi- 
gan, the most renowned of Western College presidents, 
is within two years of seventy. He is a graduate of 
Brown, and was the executive head of the University of 
Vermont when he was called to Ann Arbor. In addition 
to his high rank as a college president, he has a wide 
reputation as an authority on international law. 

Evclusive of college publications, there are 150 or more 
periodicals in this country issued in the interest of edu- 
(*ation. 

Corks are thrown away in great quantities, and very 
few people think that there is any vukie attached to that 
material after it has served its purpose once as a stopper 
of a bottle. Nevertheless, it has become an important 
component of a city's refuse. Great quantities of old 
corks are now used again in the manufacture of insulating 
covers of steam pipes and boilers, of ice-boxes and ice- 
houses, and other ai)paratus to be protected from the in- 
fluence of heat. Powdered cork is also useful for filling- 
in horse collars ; and the very latest application of this 
material is the filling-in of pneumatic tires with cork' 
shavings. Mats for bath-rooms are made of cork, and it 
also enters into the composition of linoleum. Cheap life- 
preservei-s are now also filled with bottle corks cut into 
little pieces. — Popular Scuiice News. 

In round numbers, there are 14,000,000 pupils enrolled 
ih the public schools of the United States, this number 
being about 70 per cent, of the population 5 to 18 years of 
age. 

A new material is proposed as a substitute for leather. 
It is called "flexus fibra," and is derived from flax suit- 
ably prepared and oiled. It has the same appearance as 
leather, is particularly supple, and takes a polish equally 
well with the best kinds of calf. The material is said to 
possess great tenacity, while affording great ease and 
comfort to the foot— when made into shoes. Flexus flbra 
being of vegetable origin, is calculated also to facilitate 
free ventilation, and thereby obviate the discomfort 
arising from what is called " drawing " the feet. — St, 
Louis Globe- Democrat. /"^ T 
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A flowering plant has never been found within the 
Antarctic Circle ; but in the Arctic region there are 762 
kinds of flowers. Their colors, however, are not so bright 
varied as those of warmer regions. 

Norway has abolished the study of Greek and Latin in 
her public high schools, and this is believed to mean the 
abolition of classical education in that country. 

Electrical Revolving Palace. — For the World's Exposition 
at Paris in 1900 a wonderful building has been planned 
that will rival in splendor the world-renowned Taj-Mahal 
of Ara in India, which is made of pure marble, and " re- 
sembles a tent of snowy whiteness and rich embroidery, 
let down from heaven to a paradise of earth to become 
the audience chamber of an angel sent on a mission of 
mercy to men." The palace at Paris is to be of glass and 
steel, twenty-four stories high. Once an hour the whole 
building is to be revolved. It is to be pivoted on a cer- 
tain pillar and driven slowly around by an enormous hy- 
draulic engine. The interior will present a scene from 
fairyland. Although the skeleton will be of steel, almost 
every part of the building in sight will be of a colored 
glass. By day the various rooms will be one endless 
glitter, but by night, when the myraids of electric lights 
are turned on, the efl*ect will be one of indescribable 
beauty. At the end of each hourly revolution the hour 
will be struck by a chime of sixty-four bells. At this 
moment a procession of tilanic flgui-es will emerge from a 
door in the clock tower and make the circuit of the uppef 
balcony to the accompanying music of a great steam 
organ. The figures will allegorically represent balloon- 
ing, steam railways, telegraphy, and photography. 

But the crowning glory of the revolving tower will be 
a huge rooster, sixteen feet high, whose plumage will in- 
dicate all the' colors of the rainbow. As the hour strikes 
he will clap his wings and crow in thunderous steam-fed 
tones that can be heard for miles. At night he will shine 
with the dazzling radiance of twelve hundred incandes- 
cent lights, and from his perch on the very pinnacle of 
the tower will present an interesting spectacle to all 
Paris. — School News and Practical Educator. 



JJotes. 

Get the Attention. — Teacher, if you cannot get the 
attention of your pupils your work is worthless. The 
pupils* attention you must have. Get it in some way. 
No one can tell you just how you can get it. Personality 
is greater than method. Without attention there can be 
no perception ; without perception there is nothing to 
remember ; hence there is no advancement without at- 
tention. The art of teaching is the art of getting atten- 
tion. — Southern School. 

Mothers should be encouraged to visit the schools, to 
inspect all the surroundings, to study the moral atmos- 
phere which pervades them, and then, in their gather- 
ings, talk of what they know is, and what they feel ought 
to be, the condition of the schools. 

The day for plain talking is at hand. The exigencies 
of the times demand it. All over the State are school 
grounds, bare, dreary, and desolate, without a tree to 
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shelter the children from the winter's blast or the sum- 
mer's sun ; school-houses, ill-ventilated, unattractive, and 
repulsive; outhouses with doors off the binges, clap- 
boards off the sides, defiled and defaced, a disgrace to a 
civilized community ; teachers working for a mt*re pit- 
tance, with no adequate conception of the true nature of 
their work, charged with training the future citizens of 
the Republic. Oh, women of the State, oh, mothers of 
the coming race, remember that — 

The child's sob in the silence curses deeper 

Than the strong man in his wrath. 

— Annual Report of Henry Sabin, State Supt., Iowa. 

Self-reverence, self-knowledge, and self-control are the 
result of learning the lessons of life by doing them, and 
the greatest of these is self-control. Welcome the day 
when children see, hear, and feel the wonders of life 
about them — when they shall be fiee in thought, word, 
and deed, because they know the truth — and they can do 
as they please, because they please to do right \— Kinder- 
garten Magazine. 

Commercially speaking, the powder to draw well is 
worth more in the market to-day than anything else 
taught in the public schools ; and education in industrial 
art is of more importance to the development of this 
country, and the increase of her wealth and reputation, 
than any other subject of common school education. The 
intelligent, well-educated draughtsman is preferred for 
work in the great majority of industrial occupations, and 
in every country of the civilized world, wherever a work- 
shop exists. — Walter Smith. 

Teachers must be reminded that there is no short or 
royal road to good teaching other than the King's high- 
way of good living. He who wishes to teach well must, 
first of all, try to live well. He who wishes to do some- 
thing in his chosen life-work, must aim to be something. 
He who wishes to have a good influence must first 6« a 
good influence. To teach a child to read, to write, to 
cipher, is something ; it may be a great deal. But to 
teach him to live is far more. To think, to reason, to love 
truth, and to search for truth ; to love the right, and par- 
sue it, alone, if need be ; to love all that is lovely, and to 
hate only that which is hateful — this is not so eaty as to 
turn Latin into English, or to do problems in Algebra.— 
Carlisle's Introduction to the Life of Ih/mas Arnold. 

MOTTOES FOR TEACHERS. 

1. Let every lesson have a definite or leading point 

2. Be sure the point chosen is the right one. 

3. Things befoi-e words. 

4. Telling is not teaching. 

5. Praise the work rather than the child. 

6. Individual recitation is the safeguard to thorongh- 
ness. 

7. Work with the individual. 

8. Talk with, not to, the children. 

9. That teacher is most successful, other things being 
equal, who hides herself in her subject, that her pupils 
may suppose that they find out everything for themselves. 
A reliance upon their own intellectual ability is thus de- 
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10. To become proficient in any profeseion there are 
three things necessary — Nature, Study, Practice. 

11. A person is worth in this world the effects he can 
produce— no more, no less. 

12. Books, like friends, should be few and well-choeen. 

13. Absence of occupation is not rest. 

14. Blessed is he who has found his work ; let him ask 
no greater blessing. 

15. Be not simply good ; be good for something. 

16. Have a purpose in life, and having it, throw into 
your work such strength of mind and might as God has 
given you. — Boove County (lovia) Normal IrulUute. 

HOW SOME TEACHERS WASTE TIME. 

By ignorance in organizing classes. 

Giving unnecessary directions. 

Coming to school without a definite plan of work. 

Speaking when pupils are not giving attention. 

Giving orders and immediately changing them. 

Speaking too loud and too often 

" Getting ready " to do something. 

Allowing pointless criticisms, questions, and discussions. 

Asking pointless, wandering questions, and going off on 
" tangints * ' in recitations. 

Explaining what pupils already know. 

Explaining what pupils should study out for themselves. 

Repeating questions. 

** Picking" at pupils. 

Repeating answers after pupils. 

Giving muddy explanations to conceal ignorance. 

Using the voice where the eye would do more. 

Asking questions that can be answered by " Yes" or 
"No." 

Failing to systematize knowledge. 

— Educational Record. 

THE SrCCERSFUL TEACHER. 

1. Her manner is bright and animated, so that the 
children cannot fail to catch something of her enthusiasm. 

2. Her lessons are well planned. Each new step, rest- 
ing upon a known truth, is carefully presented. 

3. Everything is in readiness for the day's work, and 
she carries out her plans easily and naturally. 

4. Old subjects are introduced in ever-varying dresses, 
and manner and matter of talks are changed before the 
children Inse interest in them. 

6. She talks only of what is within the children's ex- 
perience. Her language is suited to her class— being sim- 
ple in the extreme if she is dealing with young children. 

6. When she addresses the whole class she stands 
where all can see and hear her. 

7. She asks for only one thing at a time with slow em- 
phasis, in a low, distinct voice. 

8. She controls her children perfectly without effort. 
Her manner demands respectful obedience. She is se- 
rene. 

9. She is firm and decided, as well as gentle, patient, 
and jofit. 

10. She is a student— is not satisfied with her present 
attainment. 

11. She is herself an example for the children to fol- 



low, holding herself well, thinking connectedly, and be- 
ing always genuinely sincere. 

12. She is a lover of children, striving to understand 
child nature. 

13. True teaching is to her a consecration. She has 
entered into "the holy of holies where singleness of pur- 
pose, high ideals, and self-consecration unite in one strong 
df»termining influence that surrounds her like an atmos- 
phere." — School Education. 

No system of education is or ever cab be perfect. It is 
a weakness bordering upon crime to treat a system of 
education as though it ought to be perfect. That is a 
good system in which honest, intelligent, devoted men 
and women consecrate themselves to making it as good 
as the times and conditions can hope for. — Journal of 
Education. 

Free schools! Blessed is the nation whose vales and 
hillsides they adorn, and blessed the generation upon 
whose souls is poured this treasure ! No tax is more legi- 
timate than that which is levied for the dispelling of 
mental darkness, and the building up within a nation's 
bosom of yitelligent manhood and womanhood. — Arch- 
bishop Ireland. 

Don't nag pupils ; nagging always does a lot of harm. 
Yes, we know all about the difference between theory 
and practice. This is pni(;tice we are talking about now. 
It's easy to get into the nagging habit, and its the nag- 
ging habit that writes the name schoolmaster or school- 
ma'am in every line of your face, and makes it appear in 
every movement of your body. The highest art is to con- 
ceal art ; the best school master is the one in whom the 
man conceals the master. — Aaron Gove. 

The interest in schools of all gravies in the South, from 
the common school to the university, is represented by 
President Julius D. Dreher, of Roanoke College, in a 
paper read before the American Social Science Association, 
as steadily growing. ** The increa.se in the enrollment of 
eager pupils in public schools is a proof of that active 
interest. An additional proof is found in the fact that 
colleges and seminaries are attended by an increasing 
number of young men and women who practice self-de- 
nial or profit by the sacrifices of anxious parents, in order 
that their higher educjitional advantages may be en- 
joyed." Even the tendency to multiply higher institu- 
tions of learning is still further evidence of this general 
interest. Notwithstanding all that has been said, it must 
not be forgotten that under many adverse circumstances 
the Southern people have done a tremendous work since 
the war in providing schools for the masses and in build- 
ing up and strengthening institutions of higher educa- 
tion. They might have been wiser in their plans and 
more judicious in some respects in spending their money, 
but no people ever projected educational institutions in 
the midst of more inauspicious surroundings, and that, 
too, with the consciousness that a race, recently in slavery 
and hence able to contribute nothing in taxes, was to 
share equally with themselves in the schools supported 
at public expense. What has been done against so many 
odds may be regarded as the sure promise of greater ad- 
vance in the future.— Popular. Science Monthly. r\Q]^ 
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NEW BOOKS. 

I No. 17, Standard Literature Series, University Pub- 

lishing Company, contains eight selections Irom the Sketch 
Book of Washington Irving. The Sketch Book, of 
course, has an established place in English literature. 
The prefatory suggestions for the critical study of a lite- 
rary work are of special value, embracing a discussion, 
brief, but clear, of the following subjects : Kinds of Sen- 
tences ; Figures of Speech ; Methods of Reading and 
Composition Work. This number of the series is other- 
wise edited with that excellence already noticed in 
previous issues. 

Maynard's English Classic Series, No. 188-189. This 
number contains seven selections from "The Twice-Told 
Tales** of the incomparable Nathaniel Hawthorne. The 
volume is handsomely bound in cloth, and printed in ex- 
cellent style. The sketch of the author, prefatory and 
explanatory, add to the vahie of this beautiful little 
volume. Price, 24 cents. Address, Maynard, Merrell & 
Co., New York. 

"The Great Round World, and what is going on in 
it," a weekly newspaper for boys and girls, published by 
Wm. Beverly Harrison, west 18th st.. New York ; though 
not in newspaper form, is certainly an excellent weekly 
journal that lives up to its title. For bright, intelligent, 
comprehensive and comprehensible records and discus- 
sions of current events, suitable for boys and girls of 12 
or 15 years and perhaps for their elders, nothing superior 
to the " Great Round World *' has come under our 
notice. 

C. W. Bardeen, Syracuse, N. Y., has recently issued, 
from new plates, the second edition of the address de- 
livered by Dr. W. T. Harris, Commissioner of Education, 
before the National Educational Association, on "Art 
EDUCATioN — The True Industrial Education." 

This discourse, already widely read, is a classic. It 
points out the influences of art in the world and why it 
.dominates in the market of industrial productions. 
Wealth, as well cultivation, demands the {esthetic, 

Fortjr years ago, Prince Albert saw in the industrial 
exhibitions that English manufacturers were failing to 
complete successfully with their more aesthetic neighbors 
across the channel, and he set al>out the work of securing 
more anesthetic designs in the work shop, and the results 
have been as foreseen. 

The educiitional value of geography is finding full | 
recognition. How to teach it U) best advantage is a well | 
defined purpose of the day. It has not been many years i 
since that geography lesson was nothing more than a ' 
memory exercise — and even now it is little better than 
such an exercise in many schools. 

"The Geography Class and How to Interkst It," by | 
M. Ida Dean, is an excellent and timely publication that 
will go far to broaden interest in geogmphy. It is a 
wortt for teachers of all grades, and will, in many ways, 
suggest means for interesting their pupils in its study. It 
is not to be assumed that all the methods of the author 
are to be accepted without qualification— but it will be 
no diflScult matter for the intelligent teacher to make 
neccessary modifications. (E. L. Kellogg & Co., New 
York, 151 pp., 35 cents.) 

How to Manage Busy Work or School Occupations 
being suggestions for desk work in language, number, 
earth, people, things, morals, writine, drawing, <&c., by 
AmoB M. Kellogg. (59 pages, 25 cts. E. L. Kellogg, New 



York.) The title gives a fair outline of the purpose of 
the suggestive little manual. The difficulty of keeping 
children in school employed in interesting and improving 
work is recognized. We think that the work before ns 
will materially aid the teacher in surmounting the diffi- 
culty. 

How To Teach Botany (by same author and publisher, 
price 25 cents), is another brief manual on a subject re- 
ceiving every year more attention. This little book will 
meet favor at once, and perhaps not universal favor. We 
confess that we are greatly pleased with Mr. Kellogg's 
methods, and believe that all teachers will find it of real 
value, whatever may be their acquaintance with the 
subject. We fail to appreciate the caution given in re- 
gard to teaching fruit and seed. 

THE nAQAZINESy 

Among the valuable articles in Th^ Atlantic MonOdy 
for April are: "Dominant Forces in Western Life," by 
Frederick J. Turner ; " Mark Twain as an Interpreter of 
American Character, " by Charles Miner Thompson ; " A 
Century of Anglo Saxon Expansions,'* by George Burton 
Adams, and " Bryant's Permanent Contribution to Litera- 
ture," by Henry D. Sedgwick, Jr. 

The complete novel in the April issue of Lippincoti^s is 
" Ray's Recruit,' ' by Captain Charles King. It is in this 
fevorite author's well-known manner, and recounts the 
experiences of a most superior and unusual jprivate 

Emily P. Weaver gives "A Glimpse of Old Philadel- 
phia," from the book of Peter Kalm, a Swedish botanist, 
who visited the city about 1749. 

The article of the Hon. David A.. Wells (of his series 
on taxation) in the April number of Appleton*^ Popular 
Sriertre ^fo7Uhly is devoted to the question, "How can the 
Federal Government Best Raise Its Revenues?" In 
" Reversions in Modern Industrial Life," Mr. Franklin 
Smith considers the trades-union organizations of the 
present time as a movement of return toward the gigantic 
and oppressive corporations of the middle ages. In 
"Spencer and Darwin," Mr. Grant Allen defines the re- 
lations of those two great philosophers to the doctrine of 
evolution : of Spencer as the first formal promulgator of 
it, seven years before the publication of the "Origin of 
Species " ; and of Darwin as having pointed out the 
method of evolution — through natural selection— and 
having furnished definite proofs and illustrations of it 
Mr. A. F. B. Croflon discusses "The Langua^ of 
Crime. " President Jordan's paper on " The Stability of 
Truth" is concluded. Interestmg shorter articles are 
observations by M. Janssen, the French astronomer, re- 
specting " Life on the Planet," and " Anta as the Guests 
of Plants," by Prof. M. Heim. 

Among the contributors to the April number of 
McClnre/s are Will H. Ix)W, Robert Louis Stevenson, the 
Hon. Henry Cabot Lodge, Hamlin Garland, Rudyaid 
Kipling, Octave Thanet, Cy Warman, and Ian Mc<Jlaren. 

Ex-President Harrison concludes his series of papers 
on life in the White House in the May Ladies' Homf 
Jovnml, General Harrison is the firit President to 
show the public through the White House, "upstaire, 
downstiiirs," etc., and to detail the President's daily rou- 
tine, and the social and domestic phases of life in the 
Executive Mansion. He is also the first Chief Magistrate 
to crystalize his knowldge and the experience gained as 
Chief Executive in a series of lucid, instructive and in- 
teresting magazine articles on the functions of our gov- 
ernment, such as were "This Country of Ours" papers. 

President Thwing, of the Western Reserve University 
at Cleveland, writes in the April Review of Reviews on 
" How to Choose a College." His article deals with the 
practical questions likely to present themselves to stu- 
dents about to select a college home for four years, or U> 
the parents of such students, and is characterized by the 
fullness of information and general breadth of view 
which have made President Thwing an expert on this 
and allied subjects for many years past. 
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VIRGINIA SUPERINTENDENTS' CONFERENCE. 



Richmond, Monday, May 3, 1897. 



HALL OF HOUSE OF DELEGATES. 



8:30 P. M. — Opening Exercij*es. 

Prayer by Rev. George Cooper, D. D. 

Address of Welcome — [To be supplied.] 

Rehouse — Wm. M. Perkins, Superintendent Pulaski County. 

Addresses : 

Governor Charles T. O'Ferrall, 

President of the State Board of Education. 
Attorney-General R. Taylor Scott, 

Member of the State Board of Education. 

TUESDAY, May 4th. 

lO^A. M. — 1. Summer Normal Schools — How can they be improved and better attendance of 

teachers secured ? 
Thomas E. Barksdale, Superintendent Halifax County. 
W. D. Smith, Superintendent Scott County. 
Geo. B. Jennings, Superintendent Greene County, 
George H. Hulvey, Superintendent Rockingham County. 



2. Improvement of Rural Schools. 
J. B. Mclnturft', Superintendent Shenandoah County. 

George R. Huftard, Superintf^ndent Wythe County. 
S. F. Chapman, Superintendent Alleghany County. 
George R. Blick, Superintendent Brunswick County, 

3. Establishment of County Hi/jh Schools, W 
Lee Britt, Superintendent Nansemond County. ^ 

Cary Breckinridge, Superintendent Botetourt County* 
George W. Grigsby, Superintendent King George Cou 

C. G. Massey, Superintendent Clarke County. ^jIU 
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3 P. M. — 4. Graded Course of Study for Rural Schools. 

M. D. Hall, Superintendent Fairfax County. 

R. C. Stearncs, Superintendent Roanoke County. 
L. S. Foster, Superintendent Mathews County. 

F. B. Watson, Superintendent Pittsylvania County. 

5. Multiplication of Schools — How to arrest it. 

W. M. Davidson, Superintendent Lee County. 

^ W. F. Hogg, Superintendent Gloucester County. 
♦ W. H. Campbell, Superintendent Hanover County. 
W. U. Mitchell, Superintendent Carroll County. 

8:30 P. M. — 6. The BelaUon of Parents to the Public Schools. 
D. L. Pulliam, Superintendent Manchester. 

J. S. Saville, Superintendent Rockbridge County. 

E. C. Powell, Superintendent Dinwiddie County. 

G. A. Willis, Superintendent Floyd County. 

7. School Libraries — Reading CircUs — Educational Literature. 
Thomas E. Royall, Superintendent Nottoway County. 

A. G. Pendleton, Superintendent Smyth County. 
C. C. Paris, Superintendent Charlotte County. 

B. H. Hansel, Superintendent Highland County. 

WEDNESDAY, May 5th. 

10 A. M. — 8. Superintendents^ Supervision — Its Character and Extent, 
L. M. Shumate, Superintendent Loudoun County. 

F. T. West, Superintendent Louisa County. 
John C. Ashton, Superintendent Portsmouth City. 
H. Meade, Superintendent Amelia County. 

9. The Relation of Language to Thought. 

Dr. E. ]). Shimer, of the Board of Principals, N. Y. City. 
John E. Mapp, Superintendent Accomac County. 
Alex. King, Superintendent Sus^?ex County. 
W. P. Gunn, Principal of Schools, Radford. 

10. Grading Teachers' Sdaries — Prompt Payment of Teachers — Is the present kw 
effective ? If not^ the Remedy. 
W. C. Marshall, Superintendent Fauquier County. 

W. A. Blankingship. Superintendent Chesterfield County. 
J. W. Banks, Superintendent Madison County. 
John Deskins, Superintendent Buchanan County. 

3 P. M. — 11. Examination and Certification of Teachers — State Board of Examiners. 
Gavin Rawls, Superintendent Isle of Wight County. 
D, M. Brown, Superintendent Petersburg. 
M. M. Lynch, Superintendent Frederick County. 
J. H. Stephens, Superintendent Montgomery County. 
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12. Courses of Study in City Schools. 

E. C. Glass, Superintendent Lynchburg. 
J. H. Bader, Superintendent Staunton. 
Thomas T. Powell, Superintendent Newport News. 
B. Rust, Superintendent Roanoke City. 

8.30 P. M.— 13. " School Discipline and Morals.'' 

Hon. W. T. Harris, U. S. Comm'r of Education. 

General Discussion. • 

THURSDAY, May 6th. 

10 A. M. — 14. School Legislation. 

Report of committee, and discussion of report. 

The entire morning session will be given to the report and discussion. 

3 P. M. — 15. Compulsory Education. 

Robert Williamson, Superintendent Richmond County. 
F. "W. Lewns, Superintendent Lancaster County. 
H. D. Ragland, Superintendent Goochland County. 
P. H. Williams, Superintendent Tazewell County. 

16. Improvement of School Houses and Grounds. 

H. M. Clarkson, Superintendent Prince William County. 
James.E. Clements, Superintendent Alexandria County. 
R. A. Preston, Superintendent Washington County. 
Chancellor Bailey, Superintendent Spotsylvania County. 

8.30 P. M.— 17 Manual Training. 

Hon. J. L. M. Curry, 

General Agent Peabody and Slater Education Boards. 

General Discussion. 

FRIDAY, May 7th. 

Inspection of Richmond Schools. 

The person first named after each subject will read a paper on that subject. 

The discussions will be opened by the speakers in the order in which their names appear. 
Thereupon the subject will be declared open for brief general discussion. 

Thirty minutes will be allotted to the reading of each paper, and ten minutes to each 
speaker. All papers read should be handed to the Secretary, and a brief outline of each dis- 
cussion should be furnished him. 

The deliberations of the Conference will be public, and all school officers, teachers and 
others interested in educational work are cordially invited to attend. 

Superintendents who arrive in the city before the time appointed for the opening of the 
meeting are requested to report to the Secretary of the Board of Education, Room 33, State 
Library Building. Those who arrive during the session of the Conference will please report 
to the Secretary before taking their seats as members of the body. Digitized byCjOOQlC 
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COMMITTEE ON 5CHOOL LAWS. 

L. M. Shumate, W. A. Blankingship, 

M. D. Hall, John f . West, 

William F. Fox, D. L. Pulliam, 

William M. Perkins. 

Superintendent Public Instruction, 1 x^r /r . 
Secretary Board Education, / -^^'<m^' 

COriMITTEE ON ARRANaEnENT5. 

John E. Majjp, S. S. Wilkins, 

W. C. Marshall, R. A. Preston, 

Alex. King, W. P. Gunn, 

E. 0. Peale, William C. Williams, 

0. B. Mears. 

TRANSPORTATION RATES. 

[Tickets on sale May 3rd and 4th and good for return passage until May 8th.] 

Atlantic Coast Line. — Four cents per mile one way for the round trip. 

Atlantic and Danville Road. — Four cents per mile one way for round trip. 

BaUimore and Ohio Road. — Special card orders, one and one-third fare for round trip. 

Chesapeake and Ohio Road (including Virginia divisions). — Fare and a third for the round trip. [Procure cer- 
tificate from agent at starting point.] 

Farmville and Powhatan Road. — Four cents per mile one way for the round trip. 

Norfolk and Western Road (including Virginia divisions). — Fare and a third for the round trip. 

Norfolk and SoiUhem i^oad.— Full fai-e going ; one- half fare returning. 

New York, Philadelphia and Norfolk Road. — Two-and-a-half cents per mile traveled. 

Richmond J Fredericksburg and Poto'ma^c Road. — Special round- trip excursion tariff, based on two cents per mile 
traveled. 

Southern Road (including Virginia divisions). — Four cents per mile one way for the round trip. 

South Atlantic and Ohio Road. — One fare for round trip. Pay regular fare to Bristol ; on return present certifi- 
cate to agent [at Bristol] showing fare was paid going. 

Seaboard Air Line. — Four cente per mile one way for the round trip. 

Certificates of identification must be procured from the Secretary. 

HOTEL RATES, 

Ford's Hotel. — $1.25 a day, two in a room; $1.50, single. 
Lexington. — SI. 50 a day, two in a room; $2, single. 
Imperial. — Rooms 50 cents a day ; meals as ordered. 

Murphy's. — $2 a day ; or rooms 75 cents and $1.00 a day, and meals as ordered. 
St. Claire and Valentine House.-t$1.25 a day, two in a room ; $1.50, single. 
The Windsor. — $1, $1.25 and $1.50 a day, according to location of room and number in 
room. 



Jh^^Tiyt^ Cp..y2/(j^^ya.^^j^^, 



President of the Conference. 
J. A. McGILVRAY, 

Secretary. 
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[Circnlar No. 145— Annoanoement, Smnmer Normftl Schools.] 

COMMONWEALTH OF VIRGINIA, 
Department of Public IxsTRUcrrioN, 
Superintendent's Office, 
Richmond, April, 1897. 

To Superintendents^ Trustees and TeacherB. 

Summer Normal Schools for the henefit of teachers 
of the public schools will be held as follows : 

Cl>ai'lottesYi lie— Virginia Summer School of 
Methods— June 28th— July 23d. 

Supt. E. C. Glass, Conductor. [See pages 146 and 147 
of this issue of the Journal for particulars.] 

Irviii^tOi) — Lancaster County. — June 29th— July 
27th. 

Conductor— Prof. Thos. J. Stubbs, State Male Normal 
School, College of William and Mary. 

Local Manager— [To be supplied.] 

Board and Lodging— In private families, etc., $12, for 
the period of four weeks. 

Hadford.— June 29th— July 27th. 

Conducfor^Frof. Chas. H. Winston, Richmond Collie. 

Local Manager — Mr. W. P. Gunn, Principal of Schools, 
Radford, Va. 

Board and Lodging— In private families, $12, for the 
period of four weeks ; at hotels, $15. 



FOR COLORED TEACHERS. 

Petersburg— Virginia Normal and Collegiate Insti- 
tate.-^une 14th^ruly 16th. 

Conductor — President Jambs H. Johnston. 

Board and Lodging at the Institute, $2 per week, in ad- 
vance. 

Hafl7ptOi7.-^une 29th— July 27th. 

Conductor — Miss Dora Freeman, Hampton Normal 
School. 

Dr. H. B. Frissell, Principal of the Institute, has kindly 
consented to board and lodge at the Institute 54 female 
and 24 male teachers upon the following terms : 

$10 for four weeks, in advance. 

$3 a week, in advance. 

50 cents a day, in advance. 

Teachers will apply at the office for tickets of admis- 
sion as boarders, and present them to Mrs. Titlow. 
Boarders will bring their own napkins and towels, and 
will keep their own rooms in order. No article will be 
laundered by the school except bed linen. 

Young women will occupy rooms in Girls* Cottage, but 
will be expected to receive their gentlemen friends in Re- 
ception Room in Marshall Hall. The Girls' Cottage will 
be locked at 10 o'clock P. M. 

Meals will be served in the Recreation Room : Break- 
fest, 7:30 to 8:30; dinner, 12:30 to 1:30; supper, 5:30 to 
6:15. 

Arrangements will be made for those boarding in the 
town, to get their dinners on the grounds at 20 cents each. 

On account of limited accommodations in the dining- 
room, visitors are not expected at meals. 

Rates for boarding and lodging in Hampton will be an- 
nounced in next circular. 



All teachers expecting to attend the Normals should 
register at the State Superintendent's Office on or before 
June 15th. 

Transportation Certificates will be furnished teachers 
in the order of their registration at this office. 

Superintendent Public Listruction, 



UNIVERSITY OF NASHVILLE, 

Peabody Normal College, 
W. H. Payne, LL. D., Chancellor. 
Nashville, Tenn., April 8, 1897. 
Hon. John E. Massey, 

Superintendent of Public Instruction , 

Richmond, Va, 
Dear Sir, 

The scholarships held by the following students 
will expire at the close of this college year : 

Mary C. Burger, Fincastle ; 
Mary V. Clary, Harrisonburg ; 
Fannie W. Dunn, Petersburg ; 

C. D. Kagey, Cross Keyes ; 
John D. Miller, Spring City ; 
Martha C. Neel, Wytheville ; 
Theda B. Phillips, Lawrenceville ; 

D. C. Strickler, Tenth Legion ; 
Bessie G. Woodward, Portsmouth. 

These vacancies are to be filled by competitive exami- 
nation in accordance with Article VI., paragraph 1, of 
the enclosed *' Circular of Information. 
Respectfully, 

W. H. PAYNE, 
President. 



Attendance at Summer Normals. 

Oliver Postoffice, Va., March 30th, 18S7. 

Hon. John E. Massey, Superintendent Public Instruction. 

Dear Sir, 

The following teachers have decided to at- 
tend one of the Summer Normal Schools, viz. : 

White Teachers. 

Miss Maude Beazley, Both well Postoffice, Va. 
Miss Kate A. Cocke, Rockville Postoffice, Va. 
Miss Mary G. Coleman, Ashland Postoffice, Va. 
Miss C. B. Ratcliffe, Ashland Postoffice, Va. 
Miss Nannie Lumpkin, Ashland Postoffice, Va. 
Miss Lula P. Lane, Ashland Postoffice, Va. 
Miss V. G. Hendrick, Negro T»ostoffice, Va. 
Miss Mary Anna, Hopeful Postoffice, Va. 
Miss Lula 0. Lowry, Verdon Postoffice, Va. 
Miss Rosa L. Kersey, Peakes Postoffice, Va. 
Miss Minnie Timberlake, Atlee Postoffice, Va. 
Miss M. E. Timberlake, Atlee Postoffice, Va. 
Miss Nannie Bates, EUerson Postoffice, Va. 
Miss Carrie Gil man, Ashland Postoffice, Va. 
Miss Jane T. Brockenbrough, Oliver Postofl 
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Miss Virginia Campbell, Oliver Postoffice, Va. 

Miss Ellen W. Tirnberlake, Pole-Green Postoffice, Va. 

Miss Julia C. Egbert, Atlee Postoffice, Va. 

Miss Lizzie Terrell, Emmett's Postoffice, Va. 

Miss Mattie W. Terrell, Emmett's Postoffice, Va. 

Miss Virgia Wright, Gaines Mill Postoffice, Va. 

Mr. W. .V. Hamlet, Ashland Postoffice, Va. 

Mr. R. M. Fontaine, Jr., Beaver Dam Postoffice, Va. 

Colored Teachers. 
Mr. H. C. Winston, Peakes Postoffice, Va. 
Mr. H. H. Tinsley, Peakes Postoffice, Va. 
Mr. J. R. Thompson, Bothwell Postoffice, Va. 
Mr. A. M. Moore, Hanover Courthouse, Va. 
Miss Martha E. Cooke, Richmond, Va. 
Miss Alice V. Johnson, Richmond, Va. 
Miss Sarah Ferrell, Taylorsville Postoffice, Va. 
Miss Sallie R. Brown, Richmond, Va. 
Miss Florence E. Taylor, Beaver Dam Postoffice, Va. 
Yours very truly, 

W. H. Campbell, 
Superintendent Schools Hanover County, 



ISLE OP WIGHT COUNTY. 

The following teachers say they expect to attend a 
Normal this summer : 

White, 
Miss Nettie Marshall, Windsor, Va. 
Mips Anna K. Roberts, Windsor, Va. 
Miss Sallie B. Ryland, (Jarrollton, Va. 
Miss Mattie Cox, Magnet, Va. 

Colored. 

Miss Florence James, Fergusson's Wharf. 

Miss Emily Thomas, Smithfield. 

Miss Maggie Davis, Smithfield. 

Miss Martha £. Young, Smithfield. 

Miss Martha E. Tyler, Carrsville. 

Miss Anna Tyler, Windsor. 

Miss Willie J. Jimmerson, Smithfield. 

No doubt others will attend, but they cannot tell just 

now. 

Gavin Rawls, 

Superintendent. 



PULASKI COUNTY. 

Miss Allison, Armita, white, Del ton, Pulaski county, 
Va. 

Miss Boyd, Lottie D., colored, Lucretia, Pulaski county, 
Va. 

Miss Chumbley, Susie, white, Churchwood, Pulaski 
county, Va. 

Mr. Dockery, Thos. 8., colored, Churchwood, Pulashi 
county, Va. 

Mr. Early, J. L., white, Pulaski, Va. 

Miss Gibboney, Janie, white, Ingle, Pulaski county, 
Va. 

Miss Godbey, Lucy S., Snowville, Pulaski county, Va. 

Miss Headrick, Lula, white, New River Depot, Pulaski 
county, Va. 

Miss Milter, Lauia, white, Ingle, Pulaski county, Va. 



Mr. Morgan, R. B., white, Churchwood, Pulaski 
county, Va. 

Mr. Millerins, R. L., white, Long Speer, Bland county, 
Va. 

Mrs. Stone, Ida V., white. New River Bridge, Pokski 
county,* Va. 

Miss Watkins, Lucie N. L., white, Charlotte C. H., Va. 

Mr. Worrell, J. E., white, Hillsville, Carroll coanty, 
Va. 

Miss Worley, Evadna, white, Bristol, Tenn. 

Note. — The above named 15 Pulaski county teachers 

have written me of their intention to attend a Summer 

Normal this year. No doubt a good many others will 

when they know that one will be held in Radford. I 

shall make another effort to induce them attend at Rad- 

ord, and will note all now names and send them to the 

Department of P^ducation. 

Respectfully. 

Wm. M. Perkins, 

County Superintendent of SchooU, Pulaski County. 

*'HAVe TBACHBRS RBCEIVBD PAY FOR LAST ilONTH?' 

(From SuperintendeDts* March Reports.) 

[Every school district should have a monthly "pay 
day ' ' for teachers, and teachers should get their money 
on that day. In several counties school officers have 
devised ways and means for doing this, and superinten- 
dents of other counties should take the matter in hand i 
and never relax their efforts until a monthly " pay day " | 
shall have been established in every school district in the 
State.] 

Accomac: "Yes.'* 

Albemarle ; * * They have. " 

Alexandria city : ' * Yes. ' ' 

Alexandria county : " They have.'* 

AUeghany : " Report not received." 

Amelia : [Superintendent using old form.] 

Amherst: "No." 

Appomattox : " Eight. ** 

Augusta : "A few have not* * 

Bath : " I think so.** 

Bedford: "Very few.** 

Bland: "No.** 

Botetourt: "Yes.*' 

Bristol: "Yes.** 

Brunswick: "No.** 

Buchanan : " Yes, sir.** 

Buckingham: "Not all.'* 

Buena Vista : [Superintendent using old form.] 

Campbell: " Twenty -eight have not; and eleven do 
not say." 

Caroline : * * They say not. ' ' 

Carroll : "Not all of them." 

Charies City : "All except six. " 

Charlotte: "Yes." 

Charlottesville : Report not received. 

Chesterfield: "No." 

Clarke : Report not received. 

Craig: "All." 

Culpeper: "No.*' 

Cumberland: "No.** 

Danville: "Yes.** C^ r\r\n]o 
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Dickenson: **No." 
Dinwiddie: "No.*' 
Elizabeth City : Not reported. 
Essex : Report not received. 

Fairfax: "Yes.'' 

Fauquier: [Superintendent using old form.] 

Floyd : ** They have not." 

Fluvanna : [Superintendent using old form.] 

Franklin : "All have not." 

Frederick : * * They have in Winchester, but not in other 
districts. 

Fredericksburg: "Yes." 

Giles: "They have." 

Gloucester: *'A few have." 

Goochland : ** VAsht report * Yes. ' ' ' 

Grayson: "Yes.^' 

Greene: "Not all." 

Greensville : Report not received. 

Halifax : " If any have not it is not known to me." 

Hanover : " Warrants have been issued to them." 

Henrico: "They have." 

Henrv : " Will receive pay May 1st." 

Highland: **Ye8." 

Isle of Wight : "Six report that they have not. " 

James City : " They have." 

King and Queen : ** No." 

King George: "Not all." 

King William : " Every warrant presented has been 
paid." 

Lancaster : [Superintendent using old form.] 

Lee : Report not received. 

Loudoun : " Warrants are paid when presented." 

Louisa: "Not all." 

Lunenburg: "Payments have been suspended for a 
time, on account of the death of our treasurer.' ' 

Lvnchburg : Report not received. 

Madison : [Superintendent using old form.] 

Manchester : Report not received. 

Mathews : " Most of them. " 

Mecklenburg : Report not received. 

Middlesex : [Superintendent using old form.] 

Montgomery : About one-third report " Yes.'* 

Nansemond : ' ' The treasurer pays them promptly upon 
presentation." 

Nelson : [Superintendent using old form.] 

New Kent : '* They have." 

Newport News: "Yes." 

Norfolk citv : Report not received. 

Norfolk county : "Yes." 

Northampton: "Twenty -four have, eleven have not, 
and eleven do not report.'^ 

Northumberland : "They have." 

Nottoway: "Yes." 

Orange : Report not received.- 

Page : [Superintendent using old form.] 

Patrick : Report not received. 

Petersburj? : Report not received. 

Pittsvlvania : " In two districts only." 

Portsmouth: "Yes." 

Powhatan: "Not all." 

Prince Edward : Report not received. 

Prince George : Report not received. 

Princess Anne : " Not all. " 

Prince William : Report not received. 

Pulaski : Report not received. 

Radford : Not answered by Superintendent. 

Rappahannock : " I think all who have presented their 
warrants to the treasurer have." 

Richmond city : "Yes." 

Ricbnnond county : Report not received. 

RcMknoke city : [Superintendent using old form.] 

Roanoke county : " Yes.' ' 

Rockbridge: "Yes." 

Rockingham: "No." 

Russell: "Not all." 

Soott : Report not received. 

Shenandoah: "No." 

Smyth : "Yes, except a few in the second district." 



Southampton : Report not received. 

Spotsylvania: "Yes." 

Stafford: "Yes." 

Staunton : [Superintendent using old report.] 

Surry : "Not all of them." 

Sussex: "Yes." 

Tazewell: "Yes." 

Warren: "Yes." 

Warwick: "Yes." 

Washington : "Only a part of them." 

Westmoreland : Report not received. 

Williamsburg: "Yes." 

Wise : " Treasurer is paying." 

Wythe : Report not received. 

York: "No." 

i®*lt is expected that Superintendents will give definite 
replies to all questions propounded in their monthly re- 
reports. A mere guess is not worth recording. 

State Spelling Contest. 

[As the contest was not, in many cases, conducted ac- 
cording to the rules prescribed, we report below only the 
number of schools taking part in the contest and the 
number of pupils spelling.] 



COUNTY OR CITY. 



Accomac 

Amelia 

Bristol 

Brunswick 

Buckingham 

Buena Vista 

Caroline 

Charlotte 

Chesterfield 

Danville 

Dinwiddie 

Fairfax 

Fredericksburg. . . . 

Fluvanna 

Greene 

Hanover. , 

Henry , 

James City , 

King George 

King William 

Loudoun 

Lancaster 

Louisa 

Mathews 

Montgomery , 

Manchester 

Norfolk county..., 
Northumberland. 
Newport News.... 

Nansemond 

New Kent 

Page. 



Petersburg 

Princess Anne 

Pulaski 

Richmond city.. 
Roanoke county. 

Rockbridge 

Shenandoah 

Southampton 

Sussex 



Williamsburg... 
Westmoreland.. 
Wise 



£ii 


«s 


S£ 


"5.3 


1? 


s S. 


it 


&l 


1 


10 


13 


153 


6 


159 


9 


71 


15 


165 


« 


112 


12 


129 


7 


98 


60 


600 


19 


501 


66 


544 


23 


324 


8 


315 


20 


160 


4 


44 


65 


605 


6 


118 


9 


95 


8 


51 


11 


118 


41 


653 


10 


156 


14 


152 


23 


282 


6 


91 


14 


413 


33 


425 


8 


110 


10 


263 


29 


430 


15 


121 


54 


621 


27 


849 


14 


154 


5 


80 


116 


3,954 


20 


373 


41 


472 


75 


991 


26 


374 


8 


71 


4 


64 


7 


64 


1 


25 



Totals 963 15,560 

♦ Not reported. 
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ITBnS PROn SUPERINTENDENTS' REPORTS. 

Danville Ciiy — Superintendent Anderson : 

" On account of the jfrowth of the schools from year to 
year, the funds appropriated by the city, taken with the 
State apportionment, had become insufficient to meet the 
expenses of the schools for nine and a half school months, 
and, at the request of the School Board, the City Council 
has supplemented the fund with the sum of $3,200 for 
the current session, and increased the school tax from 
12} to 15 cents on the $100 for the ensuing session." 

Franklin County — Superintendent Brown : 

" The public schools all closed about the 10th of March 
with few exceptions. I am endeavoring to get the differ- 
ent district boards to exert their most potent influences 
in securing the attendance of as many teachers at the 
Normals this summer as possible." 

Oloucegter County. — Superintendent Hogg: 

" I immediately upon receipt of Circular "141 " pre- 
pared my circular, had a sufficent number of copies 
printed and distributed them to my teachers. Some 
have reported results of the " Spelling Contest " I shall 
report as soon as all reports are in. Have prepared cir- 
cular to be submitted to the County School Board for 
adoption, urging teachers to attend Summer Normals." 

Hanover County. — Superintendent Campbell : 

** We had a very pleasant and instructive meeting of 
teachers at Ashland on the 2Gth March— Mr. W. W. 
Hamlet lectured on Longitude, Latitude and Astrono- 
mical Geography, and several teachers read interesting 
essays on school topics.*' 

Lanccuter County. — Superintendent Lewis : 

" Our schools, with three exceptions, have been unusu- 
ally well attended this session. I have visited every 
school in the county in past two or three months, and 
am pleased with the efficiency of our teachers. Most of 
our schools will continue throughout April.** 

Norfolk CV/y.— Superintendent Dobie : 

"Our special committee have appeared before the 
Finance Committee of the Council and appealed to them 
for twenty-five thousand dollars ($25,000) for new school 
buildings in addition to $30,000 for general school ex- 
penses." 

Roanoke County. — Superintendent Stearnes : 

*'At the meeting of the County Association held at 
Vinton, March 20th, we had an ' exposition * of school 
work, thus inaugurating what will, I think, prove a very 
valuable feature. A si)ecial difficulty in rural schools is 
the general lack of method and neatness in writing out 
exercises or oi>erations. This comparison of results at 
the end of school terms will be a powerful incentive to 
careful habits along these lines. The Exposition of March 
20th was pronounced highly successful in every respect." 

Stafford Omnty. — Superintendent Weedon : 

**Our 'State Spelling Contest' is splendid. I have 
taken interest in it. Sent circular to the schools in Aquia 
and Rock Hill districts, and attended to it, in person, in 
the eighteen schools in Falmouth and Hartwuod districts. 
A full report will follow. I have visited every school in 



the county, as usual, and take pride in reporting splen- 
did progress. The Journal Will be in the hands of every 
teacher next session. The March and April Joubnau 
are worth five times their cost to any progressive teacher, 
and they can't do without it now." 

TEACHERS* REPLIES TO A SUPERINTENDENT'S QUESTIONS. 

1. Do you belong to a reading association ? Four an- 
swer "Yes;" thirteen, "No." 

2. Do you take an educational journal ? Five, " Yes ;" 
six, **No ;" one answers, "Read, but do not take." 

3. Are you pursuing a systematic course of reading? 
Five, "Yes;" seven, "No." 

4. Do you make preparation upon the lessons to be 
cited? Five, "Yes;" twelve respectively: "On those 
with which I am not thoroughly acquainted;" "On a 
great many, on some I do not;" " Could not conacien- 
tiously meet some primary classes without preparation ;" 
"Frequently, but have not made it a rule to do so;" 
"Always study ahead of my classes, so that I can give 
the necessary explanations — I study especially arith- 
metic just as if I were attending school ;" " When I am 
not perfectly femiliar with the lessons ;" " All theprepa- 
tion necessary;" "Upon the most diflficult lessons;" 
"Upon every lesson ;" " Upon each lesson ;" "I make 
careful preparation for all recitations ;" " Often by going 
over the difficult lessons with the pupils." 



Some superintendents claim that they are unable to 
make accurate annual reports on account of the careless 
preparation of clerks' reports. This is not a good excuse. 
It is the duty of superintendents to see that district 
clerks keep their accounts in such a manner as to be able 
to furnish satisfactory annual reports. Superintendents 
should give this matter personal attention during the ytar^ 
and thereby spare themselves and the Central Office 
much unnecessary work at the close of the year. 

Superintendents are requested to list the names of 
teachers who expect to attend the Normals, and report 
them to the Central Office. 



The Board of Education has added to the State list of i 
supplementary text-bookff, " A Young People's History 
of Virginia and Virginians," by General Dabney H. 
Maury. The publishers, the B. F. Johnson Publishing 
Co., Richmond, Va., have agreed to furnish the book 
(well bound in cloth, plain stamping), to pupils of the 
public schools, at 75 eta., exchange, 40 cts. 

Teachers' Examinations will be held simultaneously 
throughout the State as follows : 

For white teachers : Tuesday and Wednesday, August ' 
3d and 4th, 1897. 

For colored teachers: Thursday and Friday, August 
5th and 6th, 1897. 

Examinations for Stale certificates will be held in con- 
nection with the Summer Normals at Charlottesville, 
Radford, Irvington, Hampton, and Petersburg, July 15th, 
16th, and 17th. 

Examinations of applicants for Peabody Scholarships 
will be held July 22d and 23d. 
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All the World's. 




Best Literature 

■ in Th)irty Volumes 



THIS is indeed an era of unread books. In this 
bu$<tling, feverish age of ours few are the favored 
individuals who can lay claim to being **well 
read." The vast majority of educate<l people 
finish their "serious " reading " just as they begin to be 
able really to appreciate the treiisures bequeathed to us 
by the master minds of the pa«t. 

Tl7e I^eeol of Coiidensatiof) 

There are many, however, who honestly desire a large 
acquaintance with the great authors and books of the 
world, but the task is so enormous that a lifetime would 
seem too short to accomplish it. 

The realization of this fact has produced a unique 
"Library of the World's Best Literature," the simple 
yet daring plan of which is to present, 
within the limits of 20,000 pages, the 
cream of the literature of all ages. 
The lines upon which this work haa 
been carried out are as broad as liter- 
ature itself. It offers the master pro- 
ductions of authors of all timen, irre- 
spective of the personal predilections 
of tastes of any one compder or group 
of compilers. Although Charles Dud- 
ley Warner is the editor-in-chief, with 
Hamilton Wright Mabie, George H. 
Warner and Lucia Gilbert Runkle as 
associates, the assistance has been 
eooght of an advisory council con- 
sisting of one eminent scholar from 
each of ten of our leading universities, 
thus insuring the widest possible 
breadth of our literary appreciation. 

fl F'eu) of tl7e Faipoas 
Coi)tritoators 

The arrangement is not chronologi- 
cal but alphabetical, thus diversifying 
the matter and avoiding the heavy^ 
monotony of ancient or medieval lit-' 
erature. ' There are also elaborates arti- 
cles upon all great authors, great books, 
and the literatures of ditierent ages, nations and periods, 
and these article*^ have l)een intrusted to over :J00 of the 
foremost <*riti(!8 and writers of the United States, Great 
Britain, France, and Germany, and signed by such 
authorities^ as Dean Farrar, Atidrew Lang, Mrs. Humphry 
Ward, Dr. Andrew D. White, W. D. Howells, Henry 
James and many other literary celebrities. These article^s 
greaily increase the interest in the contents, and juld a 
tremendous educational value bv collecting for the stu- 
dent the most scholarly literary judgments of own time. 

Soipe Special Features 

One must search long before finding any similar com- 
bination of the scholarship of all lands called into har- 
monious and effective collaboration. The wide r^nge of 
sabjec'tfi la indescribable. The reader may compare the 
oratory with which Demosthenes stirred the souls of his 
fellow Athenians with those colossal utterances of our 




Charles Dudlky Warner. 



own Daniel Webster ; the finest es.says of Bacon with 
those of Emerson ; the style of Herodotus with Macaulay ; 
in wit and humor the best is to be found, while all that 
is vulgar or debasing hiis been eliminated. In that most 
popular form of literature — fiction — the choice of writers 
extends from those of ancient Egypt to Bunner, Kipling, 
Stevenson, and Bourget ; while' in poetry it extends 
from Homer to such moflern singers as Tennyson and 
Longfellow. In politicks, letters, biography, sciences and 
I)hilosophv, theology and pulpit oratory, drama and the 
theater, likewise, the names of the greatest exponents are 
to be found. There are, moreover, a host of legends, 
ftibles, antiquities, mythologies, folk-songs, and folk-lore. 
More Tl7ai7 a Tlioasapol IllUstratiof^s 
The work is embellished with more than a thousand 
full -page and vignette portraits of 
authors, which enable the reader to 
obtain a perfect idea of the appearance 
of nearly the entire list or literary 
celebrities. The exceptional typo- 
graphical beauty of the library, and 
the attractive binding will endear the 
edition to the most fastidious book- 
lover. 

fl I^iterary Eoiacatlof) 

No one with any aspirations to liter- 
ary culture or taste can afford to be 
without this monumental compendium. 
In a word, if one reads at all, it is in- 
valuable. With the aid of this great 
library which Mr. Warner and his 
able associates have so admirably 
wrought out, one may acquire in a 
season's easy reading a wider grasp of 
literature than could otherwise be ob- 
tained by the industrious study of a 
life-time. Although this proposition 
may seem startling at first, tnese thirty 
volumes really contain a well-rounded 
literary education. 

That that there is a wide-spread de- 
sire among all classes to possess these 
thirty treasure volumes clearly ap{)ears from the number 
and the character of the letters which are coming 
from far and near to the Harper's Weekly Club, 
through which a portion of the first edition is being dis- 
tributed. 

Although the first edition is the most desirable because 
printed from the fresh, new plates, the publishers, in- 
stead of advancing the price, have actually reduced it 
nearly half, so as to quickly place a few sets in each com- 
munity for inspection. 

The demand for the most desirable first edition is so 
active and the number of sets allotted to be distributed 
is so limited, it is safest for those who really covet this 
invaluable Library of Mr. Warner to write at once to 
Harper's Weekly Club, 91 Fifth Avenue, New York, for 
sample pages arid special prices to members of the Club 
now forming, and which will close the last day of the 
present month. 
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A TT A r'TTTrr'Tr ^^ vulnable id proportion to 
AIN AwTijiN U 1 itH inflnenre If it merely 
h^-arH of VHcan<ie8 and rtlTT A fH i« something, 
tells you about them but X A A X if it i«< asked 
to recommend a teacher and retrornmend?* vou. that 

i:".wrBXEEN. RECOMMENDS. 

5yracu5e, N. V. 



[nwrought 




Reminiton 



Standard Typewriter 

are certain sterling qualities of Excel- 
lent Construction and Reliable Service 
for which all Remington models have 
always been famous. LIKEWISE... 
Scientific Improvements notably in- 
creasing its usefulness and durability. 

Wyckoff, Seamans A Benedict 

S27 BROADWAY. NEW YORK 

JOHN a. CULPEPER, SALES AGENT 

FOR 

Virginia and Nortli Carolina, 



Virginia Educational Bureau, 



STATJNTON", VA. 



Recommends teachers to schools and families. Informs 
parents And guardians of good schools. Experienced 
teachers want^*d for vacancies. Able educators in any 
department of learning furnished on short notice. 

Write for information. 

J. R. "WEAVER, Mcmager. 

Tn Todl^horfi " Draughon's Practicai, Book- 
iU IDabiiUlO KBEPiNO Illustrated/* for 
HOMB STUDY aitd for use iu liierary 
schools and business colleges. 
Successfully used in eeneral class work by tcacners 
who HAYS NOT had the advantage of a business 
education. Will not requii e much ot the teacher's 
tune. Nothizig like it issued. Price in reach of all. 




PROiyi 

COLLEGES ^i-*-4 30 Days. 

Special rates to Schools and Teachers. Sample 
copies sent for ezaminadon. Write for prices and 
circulars showing some of its Special Advantages, 
Illustrations, etc (Mention this paper). Address 

DRAUGHON'S Practical Business College, 

Nashvtiloi Tenn., or Texarkana, Texas. 
"Prof. Draughon— I learned bookkeeping at 
home from your book, while holding a position as 
night telegraph operator." C. E. Lbppingwbll, 
Bookkeeper for Geri>er & Picks, 

Wholesale Grocers, S. Chicago, HL 



HARVARD • UNIVERSITY 

SUMxMER SCHOOL. 

For descriptive pamphlet apply to, 
M. OHAMBERLAIir, Oambridirfs 



9'<>0<>0<K><><K>000<>00000<HK>000<>OKX>0<K><><>^^ 



Webster^® 



Send a Postal for Specimen Pages, etc. 



Intemational 



so YEAfW 




Successor of Vts 
**Unalyridffed." 



Didiionaryi 



THE BEST FOR TEACHERS AND SCHOOLS 
BECAUSE IN THIS DICTIONARY 
H is — y to And the word wanted. 

It is easy to ascertain the pranuncfaitlon. 

It is easy to learn what a word means. 

It is easy to trace the growth of a word. 




Standard of the XT. S. Supreme Court, of all the State Supreme C:k)urt8. of the 
U. s. (;overnment Printing Office, and of nearly all the Schoolbooks. TVarraly oom- 
inended by State Superintendents of Schools and other Educators almost without 
number. — ^^-.— ..._i.i..i.^^^.^__^^_ 

TTnn. Charles R. Skinner, State Supt. of Pnhlic Instruction of New York, 
v'lt'.s ;— Tlie International is easily king amonp books, and royally pives for the asking 
iiist the information needed and just enou^rh of it. We should be a better educated 
T>!^onle if a co]>v of this work could be placed in every home and school library in the 

n. Hi C. MHKli.lA!lf CO>, IPiibtt8lier», SpH 11 jcfleld, 3lla»». 



TRA06 MAHICSi 
DESIGNS, 
COPYRIGHTS Aft 

, Anyone sending a sketch and description was 
' quickly ascertain, free, whether an tuTentionfl 
* probably patentable. Communications strioUy 

> GonfldentlaL Oldest airency for securing pstenti 

> In America. We have a Wasbinf^ton ofBcep 

) Patents taken tbroufch Munn ft Co. leoaift 
) special notice in the 

SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN, 

) beautifully illustrated, lanrest cfreclatiOB cf 
) any soientiflc ioumal, weekly, terms SSjOO ayeff; 
11.50 six months. Specimen copies and UAMB 
I Book on patents sent free. Address 

MUNN A CO.. 
361 Broadway, New Yarib 
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COLLEGE OF WILLIAM AND MARY, 

Williamsburg, Virginia. . 

SESSION BBOINS OCTOBER 1st; OLOSBS LAST THURSDAY IN JUNE THE OLDEST COL- 
LEGE IN THE SOUTH THOROUGH NORMAL AND ACADEMIC TRAINING. 



1^ Historic surroundings, healthy climate, forty-eight miles from Richmond on the Chesapeake and Ohio Railway. 
Terms Cheap. Expenses for students willing to teach two years in the Public Schools of Virginia — board, fuel, 
lighJt and washing — ^10 per month ; other students, from $12 t© $14 per month. Tuition fee, chargeable against such 
students only as are not willing to take a pledge to teach, $17.50 per half session ; medical fee, $3. 

LYON G. TYLER, President. 

State Female Normal School, 

FARMVILLE, VIRGINIA. 

Tuition free to one hundred and twenty-eight State Students, who pledge themselves to teach 
two years in the public schools. 

Board, washing, light, and fuel, thirteen dollars and a quarter a month. 

Graduates of city High Schools are admitted to the professional classes, and may obtain diplomas 
in one session. 

JOHN A. CUNNINGHAM, President. 

Virginia Normal and Collegiate Institute, 

Petersburg, Virginia. 

This is a State institution for colored youth, male and female, prepared to give a first-class normal 
and higher education. 

Its rapid increase in numbers and uniform eflBiciency, as attested by many county and city super- 
intendents, and its patrons generally, are a guarantee of its future success. 
Terras for session of eight months, $60.00. 
Further particulars can be had on application. 

J. H. JOHNSTON, President. 
C. J. DANIEL, Secretary. 
H. B. Hmi.E.s, Treasurer and Business Manager, 
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[T embodies all the requirements of a modern school 
desk. Is strong, durable and handsome. 

Has Automatic Hinge that is absolutely noise- 
less and will always remain so. Ask us for catalogue 
and prices. 

If you prefer ADJUSTABLE desks, see ours 
before purchasings- 

THOinAS KANE & CO., 

Chicag^o. Racine, Wis. 

Manufacturers school supplies of all kinds. 
"• -Fo"" 



Also celebrated Victor Folding: and Lock Desks. C^ r>^r^r\\f> 

Digitized by VjOOQIC 
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Books of the Month 



Natural Elementary Geography 

By Jaoqubs W. Redway, F. R. G. S $ .60 

The Natural Elementary Geography differs in many re- 
spects from all other Drimary geographies. Based on new 
and thoroughly sound ideas of teaching ; simple, sensible 
and natural m treatment; and unsurpassed in me- 
chanical and artistic features, it has received the cordial 
approval of progressive educators and marks a new era 
in elementary geography teacliing and study. 

Geographical Reader : Asia 

By Frank G. Carpenter. Cloth, colored 
maps, numerous illustrations $ .60 

" A. Trip Through Asia With the Children '* would be 
an appropriate title for this charming book. The author 
gives his personal observations, not only on geographical 
features of the country, but also on the characteristics of 
the Asiatic peoples as tliey are found in their homes, on 
their farms and in their factories. He also describes 
their civilization, government and educational systems, 
notes the changes that are taking place and indicates the 
influence that these changes are liable to exert in the 
future. The illustrations are numerous, beautiful and 
accurate, many of them having been made from photo- 
graphs taken by the author. 

Eclectic School Readings 

Prepared in response to a demand for new and good 
supplementary reading in collateral branches in primary 
and grammar grades. Charming literary style, a profusion 
of artistic and suggestive illustrations and serviceable cloth 
bindings, tastefully decorated. 

Latest additions are : 

Arabian Nights. Edited by M. Clarke $ .60 

Clarke's Story of Troy 60 

The series also includes : 

Lane's Stories for Children 25 

Baldwin's Fairy Stories and Fables 35 

Baldwin's Old Greek Stories 45 

Baldwin's Fifty Famous Stories Retold 35 

Baldwin's Old Stories of the East 45 

Defoe's Robinson Crusoe 50 

Eggleston 's Stories of American Life and Adven- • ■ 

ture 50 

Eggleston 's Stories of Great Americans for Little 

Americans 40 

Guerber's Story of the Greeks 60 

Guerber's Story of theRomans 60 

Guerber's Story of the Chosen People 60 

Kelly's Short Stories of Our Shy Neighbors 50 

Dana's Plants and Their Children 65 



Bible Readings for Schools 

Edited by Nathan C. Schaefper, Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction, State of Penn- 
sylvania $ .35 

Contains a series of forty-eight narrative passages or 
readings from the Bible, followed by some of the Para- 
bles, selections from the Psalms, Proverbs and Propheta, 
and other portions of Scripture appropriate for school 
readings. The work is adapted eitner to the special ase 
of teachers in the school room or for class reading. 

A Brief Latin Grammar 



By W. D. MooNEY. 12mo., cloth, 235 pages, 
with Catalogue of Verbs, Index of Gram- 
matical References and General Index added, $ 



.75 



Prepared in response to a demand for a brief nxannal 
like those so extensively used in France and Germany, 
this book presents only the material points of lansoa^ 
for pupils in secondary schools and is the shortest Xatia 
Grammar published. It is based on results of the most 
recent research, as exemplified in such works as Lind-. 
say's Latin Language and the Ellendt-Seyffert Grammtf. 
Much of the best material has been drawn from the latter 
book under kind permission of Dr. Sevffert. By using 
appropriate typographical devices mucn space is aavm 
and a beautiful, clear page secured. The work is aocuiste ' 
and reliable in statement, pedagogically sound, terae yet 
clear and simple in style. 

Modern French Texts— Latest Addition : 

L'ABBfe CONSTANTIN. A comedy in three acts 
by Hbctob CR^mEUX and Pierre Dbcoxtr- 
CELLE. Adapted from the classic romance of 
Ludovic Hal^vy. Edited for school use by 
VicTTOR E. FRANgoEs, lustructor in French 
in the University of Michigan $ .35 ' 

A carefullv edited edition of this popular play, which 
follows closely the idyllic story and which it is b^ieved 
will be found equally as interesting and charming as tlw ; 
latter. A notable feature of the book is the explanatory 
notes w^ritten in French. 

The series also includes : 
Guerber's Con tes et L^gendes. Parts I. and II. each, $0.69 : 

Mairet's La TAche du Petit Pierre (Healy) 3S i 

Nodier's Le Chien de Brisquit (Syms) 35'i 

Racine's Iphig<^nie (Woodward) Bi-l 



Books sent to any address prepaid on receipt of prices. By meeting every 
reasonable educational demand the American Book Company maintains its 
supremacy at the h^ad of the school book publishingr business. New books 
or series of books in all departments are added to its list whenever it can 
be shown that such books are in advance of existing ones. In this way 
and by improving and perfecting their books already published, the Oom- 
pany will continue to be— as it is now— headquarters for everything that is 
best in school books. Oiroulars and introduction terms free. Oorrespond- 
ence cordially invited. 



XV^^^lnington Scq[xj.^ire?, >I^ajv- "Vc^jtI^: Oity. 
Also at: Olnoinnatly OhloaKo, Boston, Atlctntct, And. Portland, Oreirom. 
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i. RANDOLPH COMPANY, 1302 AND 1304 MAIN STREET, RICHMOND, VIRGINIA. 
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IT PAYS TO GET THE BEST AND MOST TEACHABLE BOOKS„ 

t Recently one of the best educfttors in Virginia remarked, " Lee's History is not only the boj»t History I ever Paw, but it is the mewl 

eachaMe and best text-book of any kind that I ever had the privilege of asing." Many other prominent teachers are eqcally emphatic, 
in their endorsement. 

gem. Beautifullv illustrate 
large number of colored maps, con- 
taining over 400 pagen plain print, questions, summaries, etc., retail price only 90 cents; introductory price to teachers, 75 cents. This 
series of HiHtories, written by Mrs. Susan Pendleton Lee, of Lexington, Virginia, is considered the best of the kind ever offered. We pab- 
lish three Histories— Advanced, Brief and Primary. 

<C#^ii4' i%A^.#% T ^^-A^rck-fii^A by Miss Louiss Manlt, of South Carolina, is a new and excellent text-book. Itii 
OOU.L.X^eri| J<lLCraL.U.re9 used as a reader in the Fourth, Fifth and Sixth Grades and in the regular 

Literature Courses. Contains 540 pages. Criticisms and Extracts from the Best Southern Writers. A Full List or Southkes Authou; 

only text-book of the kind published. Retail price, $1.00 ; Introductory price, 85 cents. 



I<ee's fiHef Histoirv of tl?c Ui)iled Slates f«Ve 



Soixttt^it^ States of tljc ^fl)eHcai» UDiot», S&?'hitii-,j;i^rk!''TSr..^S?t^: 

atitntional Argument on the History question that has ever been published for Advanced History Classes. Retail price, $1.00 ; Introdae* 
tory price, 86 cents. 

Smithdears Grammar, Speller and Letter-Writer, S^Siiin? ..odi" 

in one text-book, is exactly adapted to the needs of the hour. It is used in a great many business colleges and schools, and is everywhere 
siring satisfaction. A careful examination will convince you that it is well adapted to work in the class-room and for personal study. Re- 
Mil price, 75 cents; Introductory, 60 cent'«. 

f\tt^\l'^<£%a A-f IvAf***^ A«4 Y {-f A«*c«-f«««*A ^y Madamk JsrFsasoN Tkuslkr, gives a view of German Literatora 
UUilines UI UCrman l^liCFiliUrCy from the earliest period to the present time. An interesting, in- 
structive text-book and for the use of the general reader. Used in the Public Schools and in the Leading Private Schools. Retail price, 
fl.25; Introductory price, $1.00. 

Qfi AA«*A«*'a I^^I^Ia ^'v-lln'Kffa Adapted to three years' course of Bible Study. After a fair trial has proved 
OUdirC^r » 191 UI%; ^y IlaUUS* a successful text-book. A systematic study of the Bible in schools and col- 
leges is growing. It means a great deal for the cause of education. Thus the rising generation are better equipped for fighting the batUea 
oilife. 50 cents per volume ; three volumes for three years' course of study, $1.20. 

Graham's Practical Arithmetics ro7Jorle'.'^'Lrter'priL^1^?1lS.X^Vcer2^c'rn^tl'; SSt 

dactory price, 20 cents. Elementary : Retail price, 35 cents ; introductory price, 30 cents. Catalogue sent on application. 

IM cktftf'f^'ar'a f¥{a-l-^\«*'ar g\^ A^{«*m«^{<i by General D. H. Mauht. A new and interesting text-book by a popular 
iTittUry » ni»lUry Ul Tir^iniily andwell-knownauthor, written in a bright, attractive style, beautifully 

illustrated, nicely bound, containing 246 pages. Retail price only 75 cents. The very history for the times. It has Just beeu adopted by 

the State Board. 

"A NEW ERA IN THE EDUCATIONAL DEVELOPMENT OF THE SOUTH," an interesting and valuable paper by Professor T. 

8. MiNTEB, will be sent on receipt of two-cent postage stamp. If teaching or building a library, we can help you. 

Address: . B. F. JOHNSON PUBLISHING CO., 

3 and 5 South 11th Street^ 

BICHMOJVn, VIItGINIA. 
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Do BOlte deeslvwl \ir alhufiMr adrartlMmeiits and 
ttiink yoaoaa evItheiMatniada, finest finish aBd 

MOST POPULAR •■WIMQ MAOHIMI 

forameraaooff. Boy tram nUable manniactoreni 
that havejnlned arepatatkm hj honest and sqaara 
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WRITE FOR CIRCULARS. 

The lew Home SewlDg lachlie Co. 

QBAiraSfMiai. BonoVfMAflB. i8UtiioirB^ABX,H.T. 

GnCUOO,^ 8T,L001S,lfO. l>4IJ»kMjTwaLAM» 

Bijmu«aiacx>»GiAii. AxLijRa,aa. 
FOR SALE SY 

J. H. BUSBY, 
1A06 E. MAIN ST., RICHMOND, VA. 
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Horsford's Acid Phosphate 



This preparation by its action 
in promoting digestion, and as 
a nerve food, tends to prevent 
and alleviate the headache aris- 
ing from a disordered stomach, 
or that of a nervous origin. 

I>r. F. A. Roberts, Woterville, Me., 

Bays: 

**Have found it of great benefit in 
nervous headache, nervous dyspepsia and 
neuralgia; and think it is giving great 
satisfaction when it is thoroughly tried.' ' 

Descriptive pamphlet free on application to 
Bamford Chemical Worka, ProTldenea« B. I. 

Beware of Sucstitutes and Imitations. 

For sale by ail ^DrugglstB. 
Digitized by VjOOQIC 
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J. A. ncaiLVRAY. Editor. 



Terns, 



' $1.00 a year (10 nnmberB) in advance. 
Single copy, 15 cents. 



The Joamal is published at Richmond the first of each month 
except July and August. The annual volume besins in January. 
New subscriptions may begin with any month and the subscriber 
will receiye the ten numbers following. 



Bemitttanoes should be made by Money Order, Registered Letter, 
Express Order, Draft, or Check, payable to the order of Ths 
ViBoiKiA School Joubmal. Money in letters not registered is 
at risk of tM sender. Any person failing to receive the Joukkal 
within reasonable time after sending subscription, should give 
notice of the fact. 

The Journal is sent to subscribers until they order it to be dis- 
continued and pay all arrearage. 



When Cnhaiise of Address is desired, the old address as well as 
the new one mu£t be given. 

JMsconttnaanoes.— Subscribers wishing the Journal stopped 
should notify us to that efTect ; otherwise it is understood that 
they wish it to continue. 

Address all remittances and communications to 

THIB TIROINIA 8CHOOI. JOUBNAI^, 
P. O. Deawkb 926, 

Blchmondy Tft. 



1. Better ealaries for teachers, 

and prompt payment. 

2. A longer school term for chil- 
^^^ dren, and more effective 

teaching. 

TTlir^it^la 3. Life diplomas, issued by the 

State and worthily won. 

Scl)OOl 4. A deliverance from annual ex- 

aminations, after compe- 

tf Ouxt^ai tency has been once estab- 

Staijds '^'*'^^- 

5. A Teachers' Reading Circle, 
Yo± with no fees attached. 

6. A Virginia Chautauqua, with 

a permanent home. 

7. Closer supervision, with sala- 

ries that justify it. 

We would be glad to receive from our read- 
ers statements of views on any of the above 
subjects. 

Be brief and to the point. 



Friends and subscribers are requested to ex- 
cuse the unavoidably tardy appearance of the 
Journal for September, October, and November. 
It is hoped that the later numbers for the cur- 
rent year will be on time. 

Since the June number of the Journal was 
published we have had to mourn the loss of 
Attorney-General R. Taylor Scott. In him the 
public schools of Virginia have lost a true and 
tried friend, a worthy counselor in every emer- 
gency. The death of such a man is a public 
calamity, and nowhere will the burden of his 
loss be felt more than in the councils of the 
Board of Education. Always prompt to re- 
spond to calls made upon him as a member of 
the Board, and ever ready to co-operate in every 
movement looking to a wise administration of 
the great trust committed to this body, he could 
be counted on for well-considered advice and 
practical suggestions in all cases requiring care- 
ful deliberation and sound judgment. 

Having filled the office to the entire satisfac- 
tion of his fellow-citizens for two terms, he 
was a candidate for re-election when stricken 
down by disease. 

Those of us who were fortunate enough to 
hear his address before the Superintendents* 
Conference last May, will not soon forget his 
earnest and impressive words. 

On Saturday, October 9th, Dr. John A. Cun- 
ningham, Principal of the State Female Nor- 
mal School, died at Farmville. 

Dr. Cunningham was born in the city of 
Richmond in 1845. He was the brother of the 
late Dr. Frank Cunniuo:ham, a distinguished 
physician of that city, and of Col. Richard 
Cunningham, who was killed in the late war. 

For a number of years he was principal of 
Madison School in Richmond, where he was 
greatly loved, and is kindly remembered. 

There is no more important work than that 
in which he was engagecL. of sending out thor- 
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oughly-prepared and well-equipped teachers to 
take upon themselves the duty of the education 
of youth. 

Dr. Cunningham's genial disposition and en- 
thusiastic nature peculiarly fitted him for the 
position which he tilled so acceptably. His 
death came as a sudden break in this noble 
work. 

There are already a number of prominent 
educators spoken of in connection with the 
vacancy thus made. 

As we write the eleventh course of public 
lectures at Richmond College, provided by the 
James Thomas Endowment Fund, is in pro- 
gress. Dr. James Henry Breasted, Professor of 
Egyptology in the University of Chicago, has 
been chosen to deliver the course by the com- 
mittee in charge, of which Professor Charles 
H. Winston is chairman. 

The subject is the " History, Art, and Monu- 
mental Survivals of Ancient Egypt," and is 
divided into five lectures. 

The Thomas Lectures have heretofore been 
arranged to take place in the spring, usually 
in the month of March, but it has been 
deemed wiser to change the time to the fall of 
the year. 

If large and enthusiastic audiences are in- 
dicative of appreciation, the committee must 
be well satisfied with their selections in the 
past. The present series bids fair to sustain 
the well-earned popularity of these courses of 
lectures. 

The public-spirited citizens of Richmond 
have succeeded in getting a sufficient number 
of subscribers to establish the Richmond 
Public Lyceum, and during the winter will 
bring to the city some of the. best talent on the 
lecture platform. The first lecture to be given 
under the auspices of the Lyceum will be on 
November 16th, by the celebrated Anthony 
Hope, the author of the " Prisoner of Zenda," 
perhaps the greatest writer' of the romantic 
school since Walter Scott and Alexander 
Dumas. 

Subscribe to the Journal. 



[There is general concurrence in the opinion 
that the Conference of County and City Super- 
intendents of schools of Virginia, which was 
held in the city of Richmond, May 3rd, 4th, 
6th, and 6th, 1897, was the best meeting of its 
kind ever held in the State. We esteem it a 
privilege, therefore, to announce to our readers 
that a fall report of the proceedings of the 
meeting (including the papers read) will be 
published in the Journal. The first instal- 
ment appears in this number. — HcUiorJ] 

Proceedlnss of the Conference of County and City 
Superintendents of Schools of Viri^inla. 

Held in the city of Richmond, May 3d, 4th. 6th, and 6th, 1887. 

Pursuant to the call of the Superintendent of Public 
Instruction, the Conference convened in the Hall of the 
House of Delegates, May 3rd, 1897, at 8:30 o'clock P. M. 

The meeting was called to order by the President, Hon. 
John E. Massey, Superintendent of Public Instructioa. 
Mr. J. A. McGilvray, Secretary of the Board of Educa- 
tion, filled the office of secretary. 

The exercises were opened with prayer by the Rev. 
George Cooper, D. D. , of Richmond. 

The President stated the reasons for calling the confer- 
ence, and expressed his gratification at the excellent at- 
tendance of Superintendents. He said he would not at- 
tempt to forestall the work of another, and that it gate 
him pleasure to announce that the address of welcome 
would be delivered by one who had labored indefiettigably 
to advance the educational interests of the State— Mr. 
J. A. McGilvray, Secretary of the Board of Education. 

Mr. McGilvray said in part : " I take it that Virginians 
scarcely need a welcome to their own capital. Richmond 
is a proud city. She rejoices in her industrial enterprises, 
in the reputation of her professional men, in her aodal 
life, and glories in being the capital of the Old Dominion. 
She reveU in her history. Richmond rejoices also in the 
power of her public schools. You have assembled to 
quicken the pulse of educational thought. Every one 
knows that an evolution in school measures is in progresB. 
You represent 360,000 school children. You represent an 
investment of $3,000,000 and an annual expenditure of 
about $2,000,000. The State recognizes the expense of 
education as a debt due to future generations. She af- 
firms that character building is the chief concern of the 
State, and an investment that yields ample return in good 
citizenship. I can bear testimony to the efficiency of the « 
corps of Superintendents in Virginia. Our system is dqI I 
perfect, our wants are well known, but the outlook is aQ» 
picious. " 

The speaker then closed by extending, in the name 
himself and the citizens of Richmond, a very cordial 
come to the " flower of the Old Dominion." 

Superintendent Wm. M. Perkins, of Pulaski county 
responded to the address of wekpme. ^ 

Digitized by VjOOQ IC 
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BESPONSE TO THE ADDRESS OP WELCOME. 

Mr. Perkins said : 

In behalf of the members of this conference, it is made 
my pleasant duty to respond to the distinguished gentle- 
man's handsome and cordial address of welcome. 

After this good, old-fashioned Virginia welcome to this 
gnmd old Hall of the House of Delegates in this grand 
old capitol building in this grand old capital city of this 
grand Old Dominion, his heart must, indeed, be stone, 
and his blood a frozen current, who does not deep down 
in his Virginia bosom respond to the warm welcome, and 
feel, not like ''a stranger in a strange land," but like a 
son at home in his father's house. 

We are in our Other's house, where we have come to 
stay till this conference is over, and then we will go home, 
singing the praises of heroic, classic Richmond-on-the- 
James. 

But with or without a formal welcome, Mr. President, 
we all feel at home here, for is not Richmond the heart 
of Virginia, and are we not all Virginians? 

Have we not all a common birthrii^ht, by which we 
can say, ** I am a Virginia citizen,'* greater far than that 
birthright which enabled its possessor to boast that he 
was an Athenian citizen, or than the privilege purchased 
at a great price by St. Paul, enabling him to exclaim, 
"I too, am a Roman citizen;" for, my countrymen, is 
not Washington greater than Caesar, and is not I..ee juster 
than Aristides ? And whtre in all the wide, wide world, 
in all the tide of time, shall we find the peer of Stone- 
wall Jackson ? Whom did they call mother, but our own 
dear mother, Virginia? And what city was it that the 
immortal Lee and Jackson loved so well and defended so 
gloriously for those four long years that tried men's souls, 
but this city, the capital of our mother Virginia, and of 
our own beloved Sunny South, dear old Richmond-on- 
the- James ? 

How could we walk these streets and not feel at home? 
How could we look upon beautiful Hollywood, where our 
brothers in arms sweetly sleep, without feeling that — 

"On Fame's eternal camping ground 
Their silent tents are spread, 
While Glory guards with solemn round 
The biTOuao of our dead ?" 

*• Men may come and men may go, " but the noble river 
on whose banks these heroes sleep, goes on forever; and 
m its rush to our Virginia cities by the sea, destined in 
time to become, not a Greater New York, but the Metro- 
polis of America, it sings to each hero a sweet, sad, 
unceasing song— this requiem, 

"Soldier, rest, thy warfare orer; 

Sleep the sleep that knows no breaking ; 
Dream of battlefields no more, 
Days of danger, nights of waking." 

We have come, Mr. President, to this Superintendents' 
Conference with the determination to make it a success. 
We may not be able to make two blades of grass grow 
where but one grew before, but we hope to be able the 
better "to teach the young idea how to shoot j*^ and to 
make two of these shoots grow where but one grew be- 
fore. We hope to return to our homes and our work with 
the proud satisfaction of duty performed ; 



" Ever reaping something new, 
That which we have done but earnest of the things that we shall 
do." 

To gain this success we must combine many requisites 
too numerous to mention here, chief among which, how- 
ever, ia patriotism. 

We are the servants of the State, appointed by her to 
be the educational guardians of her children, to teach 
them their duty, and the great lesson of life ; and what 
duty is there, what lesson is there greater than to love, 
honor and obey their parent, the State? This duty is 
summed up in the one word, patriotism. 

Here we breathe the very air of patriotism and see 
patriotism personified. Here in this hall stands before 
us in his life-size and life-like portrait the immortal 
Jefferson, with the Declaration of Independence in his 
hand, himself the great apostle of civil and religious 
liberty to the world ; the father of the University, and 
of the free school system in Virginia, teaching the great 
lesson of his great life : '' Man is man and master of his 
fate ; " and by his side stands the great Pitt, re-echoing 
in Parliament the spirit of Jefferson's great declaration, 
and of those immortal words, *' Give me liberty or give 
me death," spoken by our immortal Henry, 

" The forest-born Demof thene?, 
Whose thunders 9hook the Philip of the sean ;'* 

whose life-like statue upon our Capitol Square seems 
ever to repeat these eloquent words as it stands majestic- 
ally amonjr the statues of Henry's Revolutionary com- 
rades — Jefferson, Marshall, Mason, Lewis, and Nelson — 
fit body guard to the superb equestrian statue of the 
Father of his Country. 

Here in the capitol stands the fadlsimile of him who 
was ''first in war, first in peace, and first in the 
hearts of his countrymen," giving *' the world assurance 
of a man," and teaching the great lesson of his great 
life : ** Would you govern others, first learn to govern 
yourself. " 

Close by Washington is the bust of the noble Lafayette 
teaching the great lesson of his great life, " de republica 
nil desperandum ; " 

** For freedom's battle once began, 
Bequeathed by bleeding sire to son, 
Though baffled oft, is ever won." 

Here, in the Capitol Square, stands the pure white 
marble statue of * * The Mill-boy of the Slashes," fit emblem 
of the purity and whiteness of the patriot's heart, teach- 
ing the great lesson of his great life, 

" It is better to be right than pret>ident." 

Here, in the Qapitol Square, stands another statue. It 
is of a man whose greatness and goodness shall shine as 
the stars in the heavens, when the bronze that reflects 
his heroic features shall have perished forever, for 
^* Look ! There is Jackson standing like a stone wall ! " 
teaching the great lesson of his great life, 

"God created man in his own image, and made him a little lower 
than the angels." 

Here, in Monroe Park, will stand the monument to 
the Hero-President of the Lost Cause, teaching the great 
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lesson of his great life, in the words of the Roman 
Censor Cato, 

" 'Ti8 Dot in mortals to command success. 
But we'll do more, Bempronius, weMl deserve it." 

Here, in the west end of the city, stands the equestrian 
statue of our second Washington, Robert E. Lee, teach- 
ing the great lesson of his great life, 

"Duty is the sublimest word in the language." 

Here, in the. extreme east end of the city, a lofty and 
lovely shaft pierces the air, crowned with a fit statue of 
the Confederate Private Soldier and Sailor. As at Athens 
the sun, rising over " eea-girt Salamis, " first kissed the 
crest of the statue of Pallas Athene, the guardian of the 
city, upon the Acropolis, so the sun rising over Malvern 
Hill, first kisses the broad brow of the statue of the Con- 
federate Private Soldier and Sailor, the guardian of this 
city, ever on duty upon this monument, teaching the great 
lesson of his great life, 

" Honor and shame from no condition rise ; 
Act well your part, there all the honor lies; " 

and that often, 

"The post of honor is a private station." 

We are glad to be here, Mr. President. We are glad to 
meet our fellow school superintendents, teachers, and 
the friends of education, and the good people of this 
good city, and to give them the right hand of fellowship ; 
but especially are we glad to meet face to face the high 
and mighty Triumvirate, the Honorable Board of Edcua- 
tion, composed of our Governor, our Superintendent of 
Public Instruction, and our Attorney-General ; one and 
all of whom we hail, and in the name of the good people 
of the commonwealth, we thank them for their earnest, 
faithful, and efficient labors in the great cause of public 
firee school education in Virginia. 

We thank them for having strengthened and elevated 
the system by every means in their power, and especially 
by appointing to office under them men chosen for their 
fitness and worth, and for having turned a deaf ear to the 
crying needs and importunities of the broken-down " koon- 
dog- teacher," the so called " professor," and the " states" 
man out of a job." 

We are glad to have the opportunity offered by this 
Conference to consult with the Board of Education as to 
the ways and means of perfecting the free school system 
in Virginia ; of making it what Thomas Jefferson, that 
wonder of the woild, designed it to be. It came from his 
brain, perfect in every part, and full grown, as Minerva 
sprang from the brain of Jupiter ; but his cotemporaries, 
not appreciating it, received it not. This stone, so long 
rejected, thank GoJ, has now btojiin' ihu Jit^acl corner- 
etone of tho tenipJe of t-talf, -^^, 

lAit UM perfwC iiw. ^ygte^^^^r' hp&vy Free 

School, but also the G i^^^ ^^^r ^^^b bigh Free 

School f the Free Coi^^K^ ^r^* " ^^ ll^^jthe 

Free VnwrsUy o£^^^ | 

Let /f£i^/g(flgl^^^^ * 

Asi 

wha 



fly away," but let our treasures be our minds and oar 
hearts. 

Let us educate the people. 

Napoleon, when asked what was necessary to save 
France in her calamity, said, "Educate the mothers of 
France ;* * and now in these times of trials, trouble, and 
tribulations in Virginia, we say : 

** Educate the people of Virginia.^^ 

Yes, Mr. President, we have come to this Conference 
from the Potomac, the Roanoke, the Rappahannock, the 
Shenandoah, the York, the James, the Atlantic shore, 
Tidewater, Piedmont, the Valley, the Blue Ridge, and the 
Alleghany mountains, with a common spirit animating 
us all. 

Every mountain breeze whispers, and every storai 
thunders to us the same earnest message, 

** Educate the people.^* 

And old ocean joins in the cry, for 

" What are the wild waves saying. 
Brothers, the whole day long?** 
They tell us our bounden dnty, 
And sing us this ceasless song, 

" Educate the people,' ' to which w6 all say, *'Amen.'* 




The Secretary read the following message received from 
the Governor : 

Ft. Monroe, Va., May 3, 1897. 
Mr. J. A. McGiLVRAY, 

Secy. State Board Educaiion, 

Richmond, Va. 
Not well enough to speak to-night. By advice of physi- 
cian will remain here. Express my regrets to convention. 

Chas. T. O'Ferrall. 

The President expressed his regrets at the absence of 
Governor O'Ferrall, and assured the conference of Ae 
Governor's hearty sympathy with the objects of the 
meeting. 

The following resolution, offered by Superintendent R. 
A. Dobie, of Norfolk city, was unanimously adopted: 

Resolved, That we express to Governor O'Ferralloar 
sincere regret that he was unavoidably detained from at- 
tending our conference, and deep sympathy during his 
recent illness, and our earnest desire for his early restora- 
tion to complete health. 

On motion of Supt. R. A. Armistead, of Williamsburg, 
President Lyon G. Tyler and Prof. J. L. Hall, of the Col- 
lege of William and Mary, were invited to take seats with 
the conference. 

The President introduced the Hon. R. Taylor Scott, 
Attorney-General, who made an excellent address on the 
value of education and the duties of teachers, superin- 
tendents, and school trustees. 

[The Secretary regrets that Major Scott's address waa 
delivered ex tempore, and that he was so closely engaged 
with other important oflftcial business he could not spare 
the time after its delivery to furnish the Secretary notes 
for publication.] 

The President made a brief address touching the work 
of the Conference, after which a recess waa taken until 
ten o'clock to-morrow morningj^ 
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TUESDAY, MAY 4, 1897. 

The Conference convened in the hall of the House of 
Delegates atien o'clock, A. M., May 4th. 

After prayer by Rev. J. B. Mclnturff, Superintendent 
of Shenandoah county, the Secretary called the roll and 
the following-named Superintendents responded to their 
names: 



COUNTY OB CITY. 



SUPERINTENDENT. 



Accomac JohnE. Mapp. 

Albemarle Isaac R. Barksdale. 

Alexandria city K. Kemper. 

Alexandria county James E. Clements. 

Amelia H. Meade. 

Amherst C. L. Scott. 

Aogosta E. O. Peale. 

Bath F. L. LaRue. 

Bedford N. D. Hawkins. 

Bland D. H. Munsey. 

Botetourt Gary Breckinridge. 

Bristol R. H. Sheppe. 

Branswick George R. Blick. 

Buckingham James C. Hanes. 

Buena Vista J. P. McCluer. 

Campbell { ^Hun^r' ^''' ^^" ^' ^' 

Caroline A. G. Smith. 

Carroll W. H. Mitchell. 

Charles City S&muel D. Mulford. 

Charlotte Charles C. Paris. 

Charlottesville Frank A. Massie. 

Chesterfield W. A. Blankingship. 

Culpeper. James M. Beckham. 

Cumberland J. L. Wilson. 

Danville Abner Anderson. 

Dinwiddle Dr. E. C. Powell. 

Elizabeth City John M. Willis, 

Essex Ed. R. Baird. 

Fairfax M. D.Hall. 

Fauquier Wm. C. Marshall. 

Floyd G. A. Willis. 

Fluvanna R. J. Paris. 

Franklin R. S. Brown. 

Frederick M. M. Lynch. 

Fredericksburg. B. P. Willis. 

Giles Johns. Dowdy. 

Gloucester. Wm. F. Hogg. 

Goochland Rev. H. D. Ragland. 

Greene Dr. George B. Jennings. 

Greeneville James F. Powell. 

Halifax Thomas E. Barksdale. 

Hanover W. H.Campbell. 

Henrico John K. Fussell. 

Henry Dr. W. W. Morris. 

Isle of Wight Dr. Gavin Rawls. 

James City James H. Allen. 

King & Queen. John Temple. 

King George. G. W. Grigsby. 

King William Joseph H. Gwathmey. 

Lancaster.. Dr. Frank W. Lewis. 

Lee Wm. M. Davidson. 



Loudoun L. M. Shumate. 

Lunenburg George W. Hardy. 

Lynchburg E. C. Glass. 

Madison James W. Banks. 

Manchester D. L. Pulliam. 

Mathews Dr. L. S. Foster. 

Mecklenburg Thos. W. Smith. 

Middlesex Dr. William S. Christian. 

Montgomery J. H. Stephens. 

Nansemond Lee Britt. 

Nelson W. C. Fitzpatrick. 

New Kent Geo. E. Fisher. 

Newport News Thos. T. PoweU. 

Norfolk city R. A. Dobie. 

Norfolk county John T. West. 

Northampton S. S. Wilkins. 

Northumberland Giles F. Eubank. 

Orange William C. Williams. 

Page Charles E.Graves. 

Patrick J. E.Foster. 

Petersburg Dr. D. M. Brown. 

Pittsylvania F. B.Watson. 

Portsmouth ♦. John C. Ashton. 

Powhatan Dr. W. H. Hening. 

Prince Edward Thomas J. Garden. 

Princess Anne O. B. Mears. 

Prince William Dr. H M. Clarkson. 

Pulaski William M. Perkins. 

Rappahannock H. M. Miller. 

Richmond city William F. Fox. 

Richmond county Rev. Robert Williamson. 

Roanoke city B. Rust. 

Roanoke county R. C. Stearnes. 

Rockbridge J. Sidney Saville. 

Rockingham George H. Hulvey. 

Scott W. D Smith. 

Shenandoah Rev. J. B. Mclnturff. 

Southampton Dr. J. F. Bryant. 

Stafford G. M. Weedon. 

Staunton J. H. Bader. 

Surry George T. Clarke. 

Sussex Alexander King. 

Tazewell P. H. Williams. 

Warren Gibson E. Roy. 

Warwick Dr. J. H. Crafford. 

Washington R. A. Preston. 

Westmoreland T. Hunter, Jr. 

Williamsburg Robert T. Armistead. 

Wise W. H. Wampler. 

Wythe George R. Huffard. 

York William J. Stores. 

Absent: 

Alleghany county Rev. S. F. Chapman. 

Appomattox county C. H. Chilton. 

Buchanan county John Deskins. 

Clarke county.. C. G. Massey. 

Craig county C. B. Givens. 

Dickenson county J. H. Long. 

Grayson county J. K. Fulton. 

Highland county B. H. Hansel. 

Louisa county Frank T. 
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Nottoway county Thomas E. Royall. 

Prince George county Benjamin Fenner. 

Radford J. D. Peters. 

Russell county M. C. Clark. 

Smyth county A. G. Pendleton. 

Spotsylvania county Chancellor Bailey. 

Total number absent 15* 

The President announced the appointment of the fol- 
lowing committees : 

ON SCHOOL LAWS. 

L. M. Shumate, W. A. Blankingship, 

M. D. Hall, John T. West. 

William F. Fox, D. L. Pulliam, 

William M. Perkins. 

Superintendent Public Instruction, \ u^^ o/Sy..-/. 
SeS^tary Board Education, \ Ex officio. 



ON ARRANGEMENTS. 



John E. Mapp, 
W. C. Marshall, 
Alexander King, 
E. 0. Peale, 



S. S. Wilkins, 
R. A. Preston, 
W. P. Gunn, 
' William C. Williams, 
O. B. Xlears. 



President Massey announced that Supt. Thomas E. 
Barksdale, of Halifax county, would present a paper on 
the first topic to be considered, which was 

SUMMER NORMAL SCHOOLS— How can they be 

IMPROVED AND BETTER ATTENDANCE OF TEACHERS SECURED. 

Mr. Barksdale read the following paper : 
If by any means we could convince the friends, 
patrons, and trustees of the schools that Summer Normals 
are not simply places for recreation, fun, and frolic ; that 
the young ladies do not repair to them in search of hus- 
bands, nor the young men to find wives, and if, on the 
other hand, we could guarantee each unmarried male and 
female teacher, that husbands and wives are the logical 
result and legitimate outcome of these excellent summer 
resorts, half of that for which this paper is designed will 
have been accomplished, and if, without being guilty of 
unbecoming personal allusion, I could name those who 
have exchanged single for double blessedness in my 
county by reason of attendance upon these Normals, and 
at the same time keep it a profound secret as has been so 
adroitly done up to this announcement, I feel sure the 
remaining half of the work assigned me will have been 
performed, and I might take my seat with the confident 
expectation that every teacher who may read this piece 
of news will henceforth haste to the Normal, and as soon 
thereafter as practicable will enter the state of double 
blessedness. It would be well, too, Mr. Chairman, to 
disabuse the public mind of the sentiment somewhat 
prevalent, that these schools are mostly gotten up for pe- 
cuniary purposes — conducted for the benefit of a favored 
few, who bid fair soon to gobble up what has been left 
the deiir people by the voracious trusts and combines, 
from whose excessive cupidity the world now lies groan- 
ing and bleeding. 

•The SecreUry stated that letters in his possession showed that 
nearly every case of absence was occasioned by sickness of the 
Superintendent or his family. 



Now, Mr. Chairman, if Mr. Glass had only been 
thoughtful enough to pass over to his impecunious frimd 
just a few grains of the glittering dust with which they 
have covered themselves from this prolific source of 
wealth, I would be wilhng to spend the third half of this 
paper in endeavoring to rescue them from the vortex of 
destruction by which they must soon be engulfed, unless 
this matter is fully, fairly, and faithfully explained to the 
people, patrons, and powers controlling the affairs of the 
public schools. But as no drops have fallen on me, I fed 
no hesitation in dropping them, and I therefore pass on 
to the consideration of the first division of my subject 

A Summer Normal, I take it, is not so much one where 
instruction is given along the line of particular text-books, 
but where the most approved, up to-date principles of 
pedagogy are discussed before teachers and other scholAre 
who desire to keep abreast with the progress of the age, 
and at the same time where facilities are afforded those 
who desire either to review or add to what they already 
know. Yet, of course, the distinctive feature of such 
schools, necessarily of short duration, is to present what- 
ever has been found to be better than the ordinary 
methods of instruction. 

The radical changes made in recent years in treating 
the subjects pursued in the schoolix)om, whether of 
science, language, mathematics, or history and geography, 
have been as astounding as those which have been made 
in methods of agriculture since the early dawn of the 
nineteenth century. 

The improvements made in the methods of Turner, 
Murray, Pike, and Parley are no less startling than those 
in the plow, the loom, and the anvil. Yet the unprogr»- 
sive are often heard to say, **Boys learned chemist 
from Turner, grammar from Murray, arithmetic from 
Pike, and geography and history from old Peter Parley, 
and got on bravely in the world.*' 

Yes, our fathers broke the land with the wooden plow, 
got out their wheat upon the tread yard, made doth, 
warp and woof, by means of the spinning wheel and the 
loom, lived, prospered, and died wearing home-spun 
breeches and stitehed-down brogues ; but who, Uniay, 
would be willing to return to these primitive methods, 
while the steam plow, the threshing machine, and the 
factory with its thousands of spindles stand ready to do 
his bidding? 

Not only do we have at the Normals new theories, new 
principles, but new methods of presenting the truths of 
mathematics, the theories of science, the laws of lan- 
guage, the geographical divisions of the earth, and the 
facts of history. 

It would be too tedious and prolix to undertake here to 
illustrate, by example, the various methods of treating 
the subjects usually introduced into our public school 
rooms, but bear with me just a moment while I place be- 
fore you a very simple illustration of what I mean. 

You ask a pupil (we will call him John) to find i of 
1290. 

Quite likely he will say, " Multiply by the numerator 
and divide by the denominator." You ask, ** Why no< 
multiply by the denominator and divide by the numeia 
tor? " and he will say, " Because that is not the rule/ 
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Turning to another, you ask, " How would you do it, 
William?'* He answers, "I need no rule. I first get 
\ by dividing by 4, and plainly } will be 3 times as 
much." 

Again you ask John, "How do you divide S by J? 
He answers, " I invert the divisor and multiply the 
terms, of 6oth fractions together, giving V as the result.*' 
"Now, John, why did you invert? " '* The rule directs 
it, and it gets the^answer every time." '* William, how 
would you do it?" 

" Here again I need no rule. I know that 1 is contained 
in i only f of a time ; i, of course, will go 5 times as often, 
giving y ; now if i goes V times } can only go a third 
as often and J of y = V, the same result obtained by 
John. In my analysis I first multipHed by 5 and next 
by 3, which was nothing but John's inverted |, hence the 
rale." 

Pardon me for these very simple illustrations ; my only 
design is to make it apparent that there are different 
ways of explaining the same truths, and to show that one 
leaves the mind confused and unsatisfied, while the other 
makes the truth as clear as a sunbeam. 

Like father, like son, only a little more so. If the 
father is given to exaggeration, the son is apt to be guilty 
of the sin of lying. If the father says he has shed a 
hogshead of tears over his besetting sin, the son will be 
apt to say he has shed a thousand over his. Like teacher, 
like pupil, if the teacher is doubtful, uncertain, and un- 
ready, the pupil is likely to be more so. If the teacher 
takes 30 miuntes to explain what ought to be done in five, 
the pupil will probably take 60, and think himself won- 
derfully smart if he has hit upon the correct result, 
whether he understands how he obtained it or not. 

How many teachers will give a clearcut explanation of 
the rule of alligation alternate, and show cleiirly the 
reason for linking certain quantities together? How 
many will explain clearly the cause of the Gulf Stream as 
it speeds on its circuit, distributing life and warmth as it 
penetrates the inhospitable regions of earth ? The fact 
is patent, and it is needless to undertake to disguise it. 
l^Iany of the teachers of the public schools have but 
meagre attainments, being but little advanced beyond 
what they learn in these schools, and as soon as they 
feel competent to answer from 65 to 85 per cent, of 
the practical questions put up at our annual exami- 
nation, they apply for certificates, and after obtaining 
them, ask for schools, either as stepping stones to other 
occupations, or to acquire means of prosecuting their 
studies at the high schools, academies, and colleges. 
Their friends very naturally sympathize with them, and 
petition the boards to appoint them, using the potent ar- 
gument that home applicants should have preference over 
those from other counties. This in great measure drives 
out teachers of higher qualification, and results in the 
employment, to say the least, of inexperienced teachers. 

It is obvious, then, that the State needs some system- 
atic plan by which its teachers may be able to .push on 
to higher attainment and keep our school work progres- 
sive—something to stimulate and keep the teacher wide 
awake and up-to-date. 

Energy, force, motion lead to life and happiness ; 



inertia, idleness, and sloth bring stagnation, poverty, and 
death. Then keep the teacher in motion, far away from 
the stagnant pool of indolence and ignorance. It requires 
energy, vim, pluck, and push to keep pace with the 
leaping electric speed of the age. 

We cannot afford to sit still, however comfortable our 
position may be. Our dwellings, schoolhouses, churches 
are indeed better than those in which our fathers lived, 
studied, and worshiped, but to stop here and say this is 
enough— let us take our ease, eat, drink, and be merry — 
would bring stagnation and death. Onward, forward, 
upward is the ringing chorus of eternity. Progress, like 
space, knows no bounds; where the utmost stretch of 
mortal ken would place a limit or an end, there, in- 
deed, its course has just begun. 

But it may be said it is not wise in these hard times to 
incur unnecessary expense ; there are summer schools, 
Chautauquas, normals all over the land better than Vir- 
ginia would be able to provide for years to come. And 
besides, you might make all necessary and proper provi- 
sion, and it is extremely doubtful whether the teachers 
would be either willing or able to go, or whether they 
would use proper diligence in study, if they went. ** You 
may carry a horse to water, but you can't make him 
drink." 

As to the hard times, the Bible says, *'The poor ye have 
always with you, " and it is certain we do not need the 
light of Revelation to see that the times are hard, 
and even if the prophetic eye of any one could enlighten 
us as to when they are going to be better, it would not be 
the part of wisdom, even then, to wait. Waiting is stag- 
nation. Stagnation is death. You would not be ready 
when the good times came. Croakers and procmstinators, 
like the poor, are always with us. The world is but a 
frog pond ; it is always croak, croak, croak. 

But what does it signify if there are Chautauquas all 
over the land? What does it matter if New York has a 
thousand, if Virginia has none ? Is there no such thing as 
individuality? If the Queen of England has a palace is 
that a reason why our President should be houseless and 
homeless? If my neighbor's crib is full to the comb, 
must I be satisfied to have mine as empty as Falstaff^s 
purse? If there were no water could a horse drink 
whether you carried him to the place where water ought 
to be or not? 

No, my friends, we need water, a crystal fount of living 
water, from which the weary, thirsty teacher may* drink 
when he has finished the arduous labors of the session, 
schools to which he may repair during the long vacation 
to add to his knowledge, tact,, skill, and experience. The 
Saratogas, Glenn's Falls and Martha's Vineyards are too 
distant. We must bring the fountain nearer and provide 
means by which the teachers may reach it. 

At the close of the session just ended a teacher wrote 
me, "Mr. Barksdale, I do wish so much to improve my- 
self and become a better teacher. There is a high school 
which has three months to nin before its close. It will 
take the last cent I have made by teaching to attend and 
stay to the close. Must I go, and will you excuse me 
from the examination?" It makes my heart bleed to 
think that these poor, heroic gi'jfftJg^M^ vS^SI'^^to 
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the wind, and the Btorms of winter to instruct the dear 
children of the State must do it at the sacrifice of their 
last dime. 

What can I say to them ? If our deluded State lies 
under the impression that she is too poor to take steps 
to make herself richer, her teachers wiser and her chil- 
dren better, wiser, and richer, what can I say to these 
poor girls except to be patient. Be patient, but don't 
wait; waiting is stagnation, stagnation is death. Do 
what you believe to be your duty. In due time God will 
do the rest. Whether by means of friends, like our great 
and generous benefactor, the lamented George Peabody, 
or by means of the State itself, we leave to Him. He knows 
best. 

I cannot believe the good old State, as poor as she is, 
will have the heart to stand by year after year and see 
its lovely daughters sacrifice their tim«, their health, and 
their hard-earned means without coming to their relief. 
She cannot see them spend at the Normals year after 
year all they have earned in the bitter experiences of the 
schoolroom, laboring to make themselves better teach- 
ers, when she has but to say the word, and, without one 
dollar of additional tax, by devoting a very small per- 
centage of all available school funds to that purpose, she 
may place one-third of the teachers of the public schools 
in the Normals every year without the cost of a dollar to 
themselves ! 

Five per cent, of all available funds in my county yield 
$1,700. This divided between one-third of the teachers 
(55) gives to each $30 — enough to board them at the Nor-' 
mal six weeks and pay transportation. 

In the whole State there are 8,213 teachers, funds 
available, $2,062,327— an average of $24 to each teacher. 
Giving this to the teachers, and regarding it as a part of 
their pay, the state fund, county fund and half the 
district fund can be used under existing law, and all we 
need is authority to use five per cent, of half the district 
fund, which indeed might be dispensed with, if necessary. 
I earnestly believe all we can do here towards in- 
creasing the attendance upon the normals must end in 
sheer resolve, unless we devise some plan by which we 
can place them there. 

While I submit this plan to the consideration of this 
body, I am not at all averse to other schemes by whicn 
the teachers may be helped, and indeed, should this fail, 
I have others which I have already been reflecting upon, 
but the limit of this paper will not permit their introduc- 
tion here, and I pass on to the consideration of the other 
division of my subject, "How Can the Normal be Im- 
proved?" 

The first suggestion I would make is concentration — 
fewer normals in the State, and therefore fewer profes- 
sors, and better pay for each. The eflect of this would 
be to bring us the best teaching talent. Let these pro- 
fessors, as far as practicable, be chosen from the faculty 
of Virginia. There is but little difference between send- 
ing teachers to New York, and bringing New York to the 
teachers, except in the matter of expense. Virginia's in- 
dividuality would be lost in either case. If we have not 
the talent here, of course go elsewhere to get it — but 
Virginia first, elsewhere next. We have too long de- 



pended upon getting others to do the work we can do, 
and ought to do, for ourselves. If we do not encourage 
Virginia colleges, Virginia normals and Virginia journals, 
of course nobody else will, and these enterprises muat 
dwarf, dwindle, and perish. It is poor policy, however 
much I may love my neighbor, to employ him to chew 
my own food, or grind my own grist, if I can do it myself; 
but if I have lost my teeth, and burned my mill, why 
then, circumstances being altered, the case must be, too. 
Another suggestion is, that no teacher should be allowed 
to take too many studies ; passing immediately from one 
lecture to another should be avoided. Ample time shoold 
be given the student to sit down, think and write out a 
. syllabus of the lecture just heard. Too much crowding 
and cramming prevent wholesome digestion. The nighta 
are too short in summer, and the mercury too high, to at- 
tend lectures all day, and write them up half the night 
Intervals for rest, study, and contact with other teachers 
are absolutely necessary. While the teacher may gain 
much in the lecture-room he could not get at home, yet 
if this were all, I should very much doubt the wisdom 
of calling him to the normal instead of ui^ging the old 
rule of annual examination as a means of stimulating 
him to study and improvement. 

In my judgment we can place no limit to the value of 
personal contact and the friction of mind with mind. 

Rub pieces of dry wood, rosin, or sealing wax together, 
and you arouse a dormant energy, a sleeping giant— a 
force which has made the nineteenth century famous be- 
yond all the ages of the past. 

If such Godlike potency is exhibited in the friction of 
dead, lifeless, material, what may we not exi>ect from the 
mingling of beings possessed of mind, reason, soul? 
There is a contagion, a propagation of ideas, transmitted 
in no way so well as by social contact. You may pore 
over the musty volumes which contain the wisdom and 
lore of ages, but they fail to affect you like living words 
of living men ! 

You may read over and over again the ringing words 
of &mous orators of the past, but they can never fire the 
heart and arouse the passions as when their burning 
words leaped from their impassioned lips ! 

You may place the exact image of Cicero upon the 
floor of our Congress and by means of the wonderful 
phonograph reproduce his stunning invectives, but they 
would utterly fail to drive any Cataline from our Senate. 
Death cannot be galvanized into genuine life. Go walk 
among the tombs and you will soon be impressed witii 
sad difference between the city of the dead and the dty 
of the living. 

Teachers might become depositories of the richest 
gems of thought, the finest theories and profoundest wis- 
dom of sages, but unless they came in contact with each 
other and the world, they would soon become as rusty 
as the unused volumes of musty libraries. 

The state has undertaken to educate its children. Di- 
vine, noble enterprise ! It is wisdom then, on the part 
of the state to see that those who instruct these children 
are constantly becoming more and more competent to do 
its work. To keep progressive, they must mingle to- 
gether. The day of the recluse, the hermit, and the monk 
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has passed away. The blind eye must be opened by 
actual touch. Never, never is the individual or the state 
more Christlike than when opening the blind eye — to let 
in the light of knowledge, free to all who are groping in 
the darkness and misery of blind ignorance. We some- 
times hear men say, ** Free education is all wrong, but the 
evil is upon us, let us make the best of it." Oh, my 
God ! is it wrong to imitate the Divine Master in going 
about doing good? Is it wrong to restore sight to the 
sightless eyeball? Is it wrong to give bread to the hun^ 
gry, ears to the deaf, speech to the dumb, feet to the lame, 
eight to the blind ? Are the asylums for the afflicted, the 
deaf, the dumb, and the blind, a crime against nature and 
nature's God? 

Mr. Chairman, a boy in this nineteenth century unable 
to read and write, is as blind as Bartimseus, and as much 
needs the healing hand of the state as the poor blind beg. 
gar did the healing words of the Master. Shall the state 
pass by and leave him in his blindness because here and 
there a man believes the state has no right to use him 
and his substance for the safety and good of the whole, 
foT the common safety, and the common good ? Must a 
few rule the whole, or the whole, the few ? What is the 
state but the aggregated man? What is man but a part 
of the state? Shall the hand say to the mouth, you shall 
not eat? Shall the mouth say to the eye, you shall not 
see? Does not the brain need the service of every sense ; 
the state, the service of every man? Ought not the ear, 
thenoee, the tongue, the eye, and the hand, each to perform 
n or the brain? Ought not the bond 
and the free, the high and the low, the rich and the poor, 
each, in proportion to his ability, to come at the state's bid- 
ding to aid in opening the blind eye ? 

Mr. Chairman, if the eye of the blind is to be opened, 
it must be done by giving more light to the teacher. Let 
D8 no longer hesitate to use the means in our reach to pro- 
vide the needed light. Let us remove him from the se* 
elusion of home, for a while each vacation, place him 
under new environments — widen the field of vision, the 
scope of thought. The world is everywhere emphasizing 
the sentiment of Cowper, that 

** Even a dunce eent ont to roam 
Far excels a dunce at home." 

Dr. E. D. Shimer, of New York, was introduced to the 
Conference by the President, and was invited to a seat 
with the body. 

The subject of Superintendent Barksdale's paper was 
discussed by Superintendents W. D. Smith, of Scott; 
George B. Jennings, of Greene ; and George H. Hulvey, 
of Bockingham county. 

[The Secretary regrets that Superintendent Smith 
omitted to furnish his remarks for publication.] 

Superintendent Jennings said : 

I would disclaim any intention to criticise the hith- 
erto succeaefiil conduct of summer normals held in this 
state. I have neither the data nor disposition to do so 
and I full well know that they have been most potent 
fiictors in displacing and removing much of the efiete 
rabbish of the long ago pedagogy. 

As a county superintendent, however, ever anxious 
and jealous of the interests of those whom I represent, I 



respectfully submit that the widest sphere of usefulness 
of the summer normal is in the ranks of county teachers. 
For the reason that city schools, being much better 
equipped, both as to teaching talent and modem school- 
room appointments, as a rule, send out teachers better 
" up to date," who, therefore, have less incentive, less de- 
sire, less ambition than their country cousins to continue 
the prosecution of their studies along the line of theory 
and practice. Per contra, the teachers of the rural dis- 
tricts, realizing tjieir shortcomings, are more thirsty for the 
normal pabulum, more eager and anxious to avail them- 
selves of every and any opportunity to acquire that practi- 
cal knowledge denied them in the common school curricu- 
lum. They see the necessity of making, extra effort to 
** even up" with their more fortunate city cousins. 

If these premises be correct, it would appear that in 
the make-up of a corps of summer normal teachers espe- 
cial reference should be given in their selection to native 
talent— the talent of those who are bone of our bone 
and flesh of our flesh, who have been reared up in our 
midst, who are indeed *' tothe manner born," thereby en- 
suring a practical homogeneity as to teacher and those 
taught, of character, style, dialect, intonation and modu- 
lation of voice, mannerism, and descriptive phraseology. 
Indeed, when practicable, it would be well to make some 
selections from the ranks of those who have been ad- 
vanced from country teachers, those who have borne the 
heat and burden of the day, amid the trials, perplexities, 
disadvantages and discomfitures incident upon the coun- 
try teacher's life. They are thereby the better prepared to 
sympathize with those under their care, and to accom- 
modate their course of instruction to the necessities of a 
country school, and to the comprehension of a country 
teacher; to the end that apparently pedantic disqui- 
sition may not confuse, confound, and dismay the unso- 
phisticated country school ma 'am or schoolmaster ; and 
to the further end, that high shooting may not overreach 
the mark aimed at, and fall unheeded in the boundless 
beyond. 

Much that has been said of the summer normal teacher 
applies with equal force to the summer normal conduc- 
tor. Apart from his educational qualifications, he should 
indeed be a level-headed man— a man of affairs, an all- 
around man, not puffed up with a little brief authority, 
but ever ready to inspire the timid backwoodsman with 
confidence by kindly assistance and friendly words — a 
man to attract by his courteous bearing, urbane attention 
and gentleness of spirit, rather than repel by his haughty 
arrogance — in fine, a man with his head and heart in the 
work, continually sending out fraternal greetings to aU, 
however humble, who are co-laborers with him in this, 
the state's supreme effort to stem the current of vice and 
ignorance, and to assist the worthy and persevering to 
the pedestal of virtue and intelligence. 

Mr. President, it does appear as if a continual eye in 
this direction might do something to make our already 
popular summer normals retain their attractiveness, 
might assist in drawing from the byways and hedges of 
our old commonwealth, might help to develop some of 
our now latent talent, and inspire us with the happy 
consciousness that the. sons and daughters ofVirginia 
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were not only being developed, but being developed by 
Virginians, with Virginian soula and Virginian senti- 
ments. 

Superintendent Hulvey discussed the subject as fol- 
lows : 

SuMMBR Normal Schools — How to Improve Them. 

As it is desirable to have a number of articles on this 
subject, it seems equally expedient that the articles be 
short. With this point in view, I shall jiotice only the 
former part of the subject, leaving the remaining parts to 
be noticed by my coadjutors. 1 shall proceed, therefore, 
to speak first of the objects of summer normals. Since 
the shortness gf the term and the hot weather of mid- 
summer render it impossible for us to teach successful 
courses in language and science, we must content our- 
selves with short courses in theory and practice, and in 
creating enthusiasm and wholesome competition. For 
these purposes the summer normals have done much 
good, and to them we look for still greater results. 
While this is the case, we should not depend upon them 
as a means of educating in these branches. Should we in 
any case remove the above obstacles referred to, the cost 
of such education is too great for the benefits likely to 
accrue. Then let us maintain one summer normal in 
some central part of the State for white teachers, and one 
similarly located for colored teachers. We can subserve 
the purposes indicated by maintaining these two normals 
in this way, without any coercive measures, and keep 
them filled with our best teaching talent. An average of 
three or four teachers from every county would form a 
large and interesting number for each central normal, 
and bring to their respective counties the best features of 
these normals every year. 

Now, some of us will have left at home from one to 
two hundred more teachers. What must we do with 
them? Endeavor to gather them into our home nor- 
mals and instruct them there, where it can be done in 
our longer spring terms and at a much less cost. I do not 
submit these thoughts as vague theories, nor, indeed, as 
an experiment, but as a method gathered from years of 
exi)erience and put to the crucial test in several of our 
counties. I submit the plan to the consideration of our 
superintendents, in the hope that it may lead to some- 
thing better. Every superintendent, unless in very small 
counties, can find all the material necessary for the or- 
ganization and eflScient working of one of these home 
normals. 

In the hope that these few words will furnish a suflScient 
outline or suggestion of the plan proposed, I now submit 
it to your candid consideration, without any ambition or 
anxiety as to its final destiny. 

Mr. B. F. Johnson invited the members of the Confer- 
ence to visit the B. F. Johnson Publishing Company's 
establishment in Richmond. 

On motion of Superintendent M. D. Hall, of Fairfax 
county, the thanks of the Conference were returned to 
Mr. Johnson for his invitation. 

The President explained his policy in regard to sum- 
mer normal schools, referred briefly to the results accom- 
plished with the aid received from the Peabody Fund, 



and urged superintendents to impress upon their teachers 
the importance of regular attendance upon these Rcboola. 

The discussion of the subject was closed by Superin- 
tendent W. H. Hening, of Powhatan county, in a bnef 
address, giving his observations as to the practical vaiae 
of summer normals. 

The President announced 

IMPROVEMENT OF RURAL SCHOOI^. 

as the next topic to be considered, and introduce Super- 
intendent J. B. Mclnturff, of Shenandoah county. 
Mr. Mclnturflf read the following paper : 

I doubt whether there could have been selected for dis- 
cussion upon this occasion a subject more appropriate and 
important than the ' * Improvement of Rural Schools." 
The designation embraces a large majority of the public 
free schools of Virginia, and virtually all of those in my 
section of the State — the Shenandoah Valley. Hence the 
subject possesses special interest for me and my brother 
superintendents of the counties which adjoin mine. Let 
us hope, therefore, that the discussion will elicit some 
thoughts and suggestions of practical value to us of the 
rural districts, which we may carry home with us, and 
put into operation in our respective fields of labor. 

The sublect implies that our rural schools are not what 
they should be ; that they could be improved. The im- 
plication is admitted at the start ; for, whatever advance- 
ment may have been made since the inaugaration of the 
system, it is certain that the highest possible efficiency 
has not been attained, and henoe that there is room for 
improvement. 

An exhaustive treatment of this question would embrace | 
the entire subject of school economy ; by which are | 
meant ''all those arrangements that tend to make Uie | 
school a fit place in which to impart instruction, and all | 
those conditions that render teaching effective.'* When, 
therefore, it is remembered that a proper consideration of 
those "arrangements" and "conditions** involves the dis- 
cussion of the preparation for the school, the organization j 
of the school, the employments of the school, the govern- 
ment of the school, and the authorities of the school, with 
the numerous subdivisions appropriate to each, it will read- 
ily be seen that the time allotted to the reading of this pa- 
peris insufficient for anything more than a mere glance at 
the subject. I shall, therefore, confine myself principally to 
a few thoughts and suggestions gleaned from the field of 
observation and personal experience, taking the liberty 
of quoting from others what may seem more appropriate 
than anything original. 

If I were obliged to confine myself to one only of the 
several agents who devisei direct, and control the machine- 
ry of the schools, that one should be the teacher ; for, as 
is the teacher, so is the school. Some one has gone a step 
further, and said that the teacher is the school. Cer 
tain it is, that whatever topic is under consideration, the 
teacher must ever be present in our minds. When we 
speak of the preparation for the school, the teacher is the 
principal agent whose duty it is to make that preparation ; 
and when treating of the organization, employments, and 
government of the school, the teacher is constantly be- 
fore us, "if not in all places tke^principal figure in the 
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picture, yet always an indispensable accessory to its pro- 
per effect." If, therefore, we can ascertain the character 
of the true teacher, and compare it with that of those 
who now have charge of our schools, we shall have no 
^reat difficulty in deciding whether there is room for im- 
provement here. 

The teacher should be a model man, and his ^'motives 
should be the purest that can actuate human conduct. " 
"If there is one office more than others divinely ap- 
pointed, and to which men are divinely called, it is that 
of teacher. Men with sensual natures and mercenary 
aims ought not to b^ found anywhere, but everywhere 
rather than in the schoolroom, where character is in a 
formative state, and where every chord that is struck in a 
tender mind vibrates at the throne of God." " The grand 
object that every true teacher has in view is to so instruct 
and so train his pupils that they may become a blessing 
to the world, and be themselves worthy of the blessings 
of Heaven ; and to accomplish this good for humanity is 
the great moving; motive that determines his choice of a 
profession, and induces hini^o labor on in the work which 
be has begun.'' 

If those who now have charge of our schools could be 
induced to state the objects they have in view, or the mo- 
tives by which they are actuated in teaching, I fear that 
many of them would &11 below this high standard ; 
though it is none too high. I do not think I am mistaken 
when I say, that there are attemping to teach in our schools, 
persons who have never made teaching a study, and who 
have no love for it, but who teach simply to fill up time 
until they can find some more congenial employment, or 
until they can accumulate money enough to enable them 
to engage in a different kind of business. There may be 
found attempting to teach in our schools persons who have 
fiuled in other avocations, and have, therefore, become 
teachers from necessity. There are those attempting to 
teach in our schools who merely go through a routine of 
reciting, scolding and whipping, very irksome to them ; 
who study to perform no duty but such as they must ; 
who are usually behind time at the opening of school, 
and hurry away as rapidly as possible after its close ; who 
dielike both pupils and school, are never pleased ex- 
cept on pay-day, and take no interest in anything con- 
nected with the schools, except an increase of salary and 
more numerous holidays. ''Such classes of persons as 
these still disgrace the profession of teaching, and good 
teachers are growing impatient with the slowness of the 
process by which they are being got rid of. Speed the day 
when better men, with better motives, take their places!" 

So much as to the teacher's motives. In addition to 
proper motives, the teacher should pos-sess certain qualifi- 
cations, or he cannot teach with success. He should be 
qualified physically. The position of teacher is some- 
times sought by persons with weak and sickly constitu- 
tions. This is a mistake. A teacher should have good 
health. The mental labor required in a school cannot be 
performed by one whose physical system is not strong 
and vigorous, and that cheerful spirit, so important in the 
schoolroom, is seldom possessed by one whose health is 
poor. 



The teacher's intellectual qualifications are of the high- 
est importance. He should not only possess a compre- 
hensive and accurate knowledge of the branches he 
undertakes to teach, with their general relations, but he 
should have some acquaintance with other kindred 
branches. This is necessary in order to make his teach- 
ing effective. No person can teach arithmetic well with- 
out some knowledge of algebra, nor geography without 
history, nor grammar without rhetoric. No one is quali- 
fied to manage a school who is unacquainted with physi- 
ology, or who knows nothing of the principles of the 
philosophy of the mind. The teacher cannot know too 
much. A teacher should inform himself of current events. 
Monks are no longer the teachers of the world. "We live 
in stirring times, and a teacher must not be a mere book- 
worm, or a melancholy recluse. He must see what passes 
in the world, and take an interest in it, even if he quietly 
look on while others play the principal parts in the great 
social drama. If he does not, he cannot adapt his teaching 
to the exigencies of the times, nor add interest to his in- 
struction by reference to passing events. Teachers, too, 
ought not to forget that we live in America — not in 
Greece or Rome — ^live in the midst of a struggle, com- 
pared with which the internal feuds of those countries 
were insignificant. 

** A teacher needs thorough mental discipline. What 
teachers know is important; but how they know it, is 
much more so. They may have obtained this in a loose, 
illogical manner, and it may be stored away in their 
minds in confused heaps of scattered fragments. If so, 
they can never make successful teachers. Only a well- 
diseiplined mind can discipline another mind ; and men- 
tal discipline is the highest end of education." 

A teacher ought to be able to use his knowledge for the 
purpose of instruction, and in order to do this he must 
have a clear idea of what it is intended to impart. Many 
think they understand a subject when they really know 
scarcely anything about it ; and when such persons un- 
dertake to teach, it is the blind leading the blind. An- 
other essential is the ability to communicate what is 
known ; for it is possible to possess knowledge, and be 
unable to express it. ' ' If a teacher is accustomed to make 
use of ill-chosen words, badly-constructed sentences, or 
to indulge in pointless remarks, his pupils will never in- 
crease their love of learning under his management 
A teacher ought to be a good talker. " 

*' A teacher must possess ability to manage and govern 
his school. This requires integrity, skill in adapting 
means to ends, a knowledge of human nature, good com- 
mon sense. More teachers fail in managing and govern- 
ing their schools than in teaching ; which shows that the 
former kind of ability should rank higher than the lat- 
ter." 

If the teacher's intellectual qualifications are impor- 
tant, his moral qualifications are perhaps more so. For 
my own part, if I were compelled to choose between in- 
tellectual and moral training for my child, I would un- 
hesitatingly say, " Give me the latter; " for I would rather 
see my child knowing, and loving, and practicing the 
right, though he should be i)erfectly ilUfgrate^lban pos- 
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sessing all the intellectual training the world is capable 
of imparting, if that must be at the expense of the de- 
velopment and cultivation of his better nature. How 
utterly impossible, therefore, is it to overestimate the 
value of this important qualification of the teacher ! A 
very distinguished writer upon this subject has told us 
that the teacher must be, morally, a wise legislator, a 
righteous judge, a prompt executive, an eflScient work- 
man, a liberal partisan, a pleasant companion, a warm 
friend and a good man ; and who of us could wish less in 
the man who has the training of our children committed 
to him? 

The teacher's professional qualifications, though equal 
in importance to any of the others, seem to be utterly ig- 
nored by some. Upon this I shall quote some thoughts from 
J. P. Wickersham, because they are better than anything 
I can produce. Discussing the teacher's qualifications, he 
says: ** A teacher is born, not made. The principles of 
teaching are as readily reduced to a system, and as sus- 
ceptible of study, as those of law or medicine ; but still 
the elements of character which make a man a successful 
teacher must be inborn. A professional education can 
only improve, it cannot create, talent. It follows that 
the first professional qualification which it is necessary 
for a teacher to possess is those natural qualities of head 
and heart which constitute aptness to teach. With these 
qualities, all other professional qualifications are readily 
attainable ; without them, success in teaching is impossi- 
ble. 

''In addition to this natural aptness to teach, and 
based upon it, there are other professional qualifications 
needed by the teacher, among which are the following : 

" A correct idea of the teacher's work. 

"A profound knowledge of the human constitution, 
corporeal and mental. 

" An intimate acquaintance with educational means. 

" A full understanding of methods of teaching. 

" A great tact in the management and government of 
schools. 

*' A thorough discipline of the powers used in school 
work. 

"A teacher must have a correct idea of his work. 
This work consists in educating human beings, in bring- 
ing body and mind to that state of perfection of which 
they are capable ; than this, no other task which it is 
our duty to perform can be more important or more dif- 
ficult. Man was the last made of created things, the 
masterpiece, the crowning glory of the whole, the com- 
plement of all the rest. That in man which distinguishes 
him from the brutes that perish, is his mind ; and it is 
mostly with this that the teacher is concerned. If— 

' On earth there is nothing great but man, 
In man there is nothing great but mind/ 

how transcendently great is the teacher's work I The 
education of a human soul ! The training of an immor- 
tal being ! An angel might well tremble in undertaking 
such a task. How, then, can we weak mortals perform 
it without at least making an effort to learn its nature, 
its importance, and its magnitude? As well might a 



rough stone mason, with no sense of beauty in his soul, 
expect to chisel from marble a statue like that of Venos 
or the Greek Slave, as for an illiterate schoolmaster with 
no high ideal of human worth, human perfection, or 
human destiny, to hope to develop the noble powers with 
which God has endowed mankind. 

" A teacher must have a profound knowledge of the 
human constitution, corporeal and mental. A physician 
finds it necessary, in order to attain professional skill, to 
study carefully the human body ; and, for the same rea- 
son, a teacher must study that upon which he is to 
operate — the human mental and corporeal constitution. 
Pope said, * The proper study of mankind is man,' and 
the teacher has much more reason to engage in this stady 
than others, because without a foundation of principles | 
gained in this way, all teaching would be mere guess- 
work. In preparing to teach, therefore, a teacher should 
make himself familiar with the facts and principles of 
physiological, anthropological and psychological science, 

'* A teacher must have an intimate acquaintance with 
educational means. Man and nature are correlatives. 
The earth yields food fit for the nourishment of the body 
no more freely or abundantly than it furnishes means for 
the culture of the mind. But the teacher must know 
how to search out these means, to embody them into | 
systems, and to adapt them to the purposes of education. | 
If the memory, reason, imagination, conscience, and | 
other mental powers need culture, the teacher must be 
able to select appropriate means of imparting it. It is I 
sometimes thought that a knowledge of a branch of study 
is all that is nec*essary to enable one to teach it ; but to 
show this view to be erroneous, it may be stated that a 
teacher should know whether a particular branch of 
learning is the proper one to teach under the circum- 
stances, and in what order its several parts should be 
taught, as well as the methods of teaching it. In order 
to select proper studies for a school, a teacher must be 
acquainted with all the means used in education ; and a 
thorough knowledge of the relations of its several parts 
is necessary to enable a teacher to discuss a subject in its 
logical order. 

" A teacher must have a full understanding of methods 
of teaching. With a knowledge of the nature of man's 
educational wants on the one hand, and of the means of 
satisfying these wants on the other, the teacher must 
still study the methods of making the application. The 
physician finds it necessary to study methods of admin- 
istering his medicine ; the farmer, the methods of fertil- 
izing his land ; the mechanic, the methods of making 
coats, shoes and carriages ; and so, the teacher, in like 
manner, must prepare himself for his work. The science 
of method is not mastered by easy efforts. The great 
Bacon left incomplete his philosophy of the method of 
acquiring knowledge, and the philosophy of the method 
of imparting it is not less difficult. Even when the 
principles upon which methods of teaching are based are 
understood, much practice is often necessary in attaining 
skill in the use of them. Teaching is not a lifeless rou- 
tine. The teacher, unlike an engineer or a pilot, cannot 
do his work according to mechanical principles. He 
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mnst 80 teach as to induce thought, evoke power, de- 
velop strength, and inspire activity on the part of his 
pupils. Education is a growth, not an aggregation nor a 
concretion. 

" A teacher must have great tact in the management 
and government of schools. Schools are not well man- 
aged or well governed according to arbitrary or variable 
principles. Human nature is the same everywhere, al- 
though it disguises itself in so many forms. The kinds 
of discipline which preserve good order in one school 
will preserve it in another ; the methods of application 
only should be different. It follows that there is a theory 
of school management and school government which can 
be learned ; and a teacher can no more dispense with a 
knowledge of it than a captain who manages a ship can 
dispense with a knowledge of navigation, or an engineer 
who builds a railroad, with a knowledge of engineering, 
or a general who commands an army, with a knowledge 
of military tactics. But theoretical knowledge alone is 
not sufficient to enable an individual to teach success- 
fully ; he must postseas the tact to apply it. There are 
men who naturally assume the direction of affairs, who 
are abundant in resources, fertile in expedients, who 
seem to peer into futurity, and foresee contingencies 
which they skilfully provide for. This is what I mean by 
tadt and no man needs it more than the teacher. 

"A teacher must secure a thorough discipline of all 
the powers used in his school work. Teaching is not a 
dumb show ; it is an active life. The teacher is a work- 
man, and must make all his talent and skill available. 
He should have the forces he is to employ under the best 
control. He should have a quick -moving body, an active 
intellect, strong, but well-controlled feelings, a determin- 
ed will, and gifted powers of expression. His stores of 
intellectural wealth should be abundant, and ever ready 
for use. His skill should become a habit. His eyes 
should see everything, his ears hear everything that 
transpires in the schoolroom ; and his keen discernment 
of human character should enable him to guard against 
improper conduct, which is only contemplated, as well as 
to detect the authors of mischief already committed. 
Thorough discipline of the powers used in school work is 
needed to accomplish all this. " 

Presided over by such teachers, our rural schools 
would take on new life, and would in a short time become 
the pride and boast of the people generally. The one 
great and crying need, therefore, which would im- 
prove our schools more than all other agencies combined, 
is better teachers. But these we need never expect to 
have until the state provides better facilities for prepar- 
^g men and women for successful teaching, and furnishes 
more money for salaries and other educational purposes. 
Good teachers, like good workmen of any kind, can al- 
ways command good wages ; and our inability to pay them 
adequately drives them to other fields of labor. The re- 
sult is that we are compelled to employ low-priced, un- 
trained and inexperienced teachers for our country schools, 
simply because our funds are limited. I do not see, there 
fore, how it is possible to make any great improvement in 
our rural schools, until we put more money into them» 



and provide some means more adequate than now exists 
for the preparation of teachers. 

In conclusion, I wish to say that I have devoted almost 
this entire paper to the teacher because he is the princi- 
ple factor in the composition of the school, and so com- 
pletely overshadows in importance all the others that they 
may very properly be regarded as secondary. Yet I 
would not make the impression that school officers 
have no duties to perform, or that they, too, do not need 
to be well qualified for their work. Indeed, my impres- 
sion is, that to be a good county superintendent of schools 
requires the same qualities and qualifications as to be a 
good teacher, and trustees would be all the better if they 
possessed the same characteristics. 

On motion, ex-Superintendent W. E. Coons, of Cul- 
peper county, was invited to participate in the proceed- 
ings of the meeting. 

The discussion of this subject was opened by Superin- 
tendent Greorge R. Huffard, of Wythe county, who said: 

The time allotted me is not sufficient for a lengthy in- 
troduction. You wid, therefore, pardon me for plung- 
ing at once *'in medias res." I have listened with 
pleasure and profit to the discussion of this question. It 
is of especial interest to every county superintendent 
present, for it affects so large a percentage of all the 
schools under his supervision. I most heartily endorse 
the views of the gentleman who preceded me, and desire 
simply to emphasize what to my mind is the most im- 
portant of the means referred to for the improvement of 
our rural schools. "As is the teacher, so is the school." 
This already furnishes you with the keynote of what I 
have to say. I feel sure that the county superintendents 
present will heartily endorse the proposition that, unless 
we can man our country schools with a better qualified 
corps of teachers, then, whatever fabric we may have 
woven for the betterment of these schools, and the placing 
of them upon a higher plane of usefulness, must neces- 
sarily be rent in twain from top to bottom, and result in 
utter failure. The question to be solved by this body is, 
how may this be best accomplished, assuming for the 
present, at least, that there is a very meager probability 
of having our state, school and county fund increased 
I would answer : Ist. By the superintendent's requiring 
all persons to pass a rigid examination, thereby insuring 
literary qualifications at least. 2d. Let the superintendent 
in his annual visitation of schools note the aptitude of 
the teacher to impart instruction and the ability to con- 
trol the school. Look into the methods employed. See 
that they are the best. If not, suggest the best, and see 
to it that the teacher follows these suggestions. Fellow 
Superintendents 1 1 regard one hour spent in the schoolroom 
with the teacher a better criterion of his or her qualifica- 
tions for the responsible position of teacher than a well 
answered list of set questions as long as the "Moral 
Law.'* Another plan I would have you well consider is 
the establishment of "County Training or Review 
Schools.'* I mean training in academic work and in 
"methods" of teaching. I presume that the superin- 
tendents present are willing to bear witness to the fact 
that a large percentage of the teachers who have charge 
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of these schools are deficient, not only in methods of in- 
struction, but are almost totally ignorant, from a profes- 
sional point of view, of the subject matter embraced in 
the public school curriculum. This state of things, in 
my humble opinion, can be remedied only by the plan 
suggested above; viz., by the establishment of County 
Normals. 

This is not theory on my part, but I have had results 
verified by actual work. Do not understand me to set up op- 
position to our " School of Methods, '* and Normal Schools, 
as operated under the auspices of the State Board of Edu- 
cation. These are good and indispensable aids for the 
higher training of professional teachers — I mean well 
qualified teachers — teachers not only fitted for the work 
in a literary point of view, but also to some considerable 
degree conversant • with the most approved modem 
methods. There is no one in this audience that more fully 
appreciates than myself, the good flowing out from these 
centres of intelligent culture. I refer to these schools of 
methods, normal schools, bringing renewed life and power 
to the better class of our teachers, and no one realizes 
more sensibly the utter failure that these schools are 
making in rearing a superstructure of means and methods 
upon second and third rate teachers who attend them — 
who have not had laid the foundation stones of even an 
academic education. Hundreds and thousands of dollars 
are annually drawn from the Peabody Fund and from the 
pockets of deluded and poorly paid teachers, attempting a 
fine spun theory which has no foundation save in the 
minds of visionary parasites who have never had the 
daily routine of practical school work. They are not 
able to come down low enough from their lofty heights 
to give a sympathizing, helping hand to the plodding, 
practical pedagogue. They, not knowing the needs of 
this unfortunate class, cannot suggest remedies. I hope 
I have made myself understood on this question. I know 
the danger of antagonizing those literary giants. They 
in turn might attack us with their Catling guns of oratory 
and might utterly demolish and destroy our earthworks 
of honest convictions. 

Second only to the qualifications of the teacher is the 
necessity of having a comfortable, well- arranged, well- 
ventilated, well-seated, and well-equipped school house. 
I think this matter has been sadly neglected in the past. 
Hundreds of cheap, uncomfortable school houses have 
been erected all over the state, thereby crippling the 
eflBciency of the teacher, and bringing the school and 
school system into disrepute, on account of a false idea of 
economy on the part of .trustees and superintendents. If 
we would build up our rural schools, we must not only 
have teachers of a high order of intellectual training, but 
must have a comfortable, attractive school buildings, fur- 
nished with blackboards, charts, outline maps, globes, 
&c. It is necessary, too, that the children should have 
ample playground, which is an indispensable aid in the 
discipline of the school. Have these houses centrally 
located. Do not go two or three miles to one side of the 
neighborhood in order to please one or two wealthy, or 
influential citizens. Hew to the line, let the chips fall as 
they may. 



We have used still another plan in our county with a 
marked degree of success; viz.. By giving to our beet 
qualified teachers two schools during the year. With a 
little tact on the part of the superintendent, the patrons 
of almost any neigh bpr hood can be induced to wait till 
the school closes in a neighboring district in order to se- 
cure for the spring session the services of a euperior 
teacher ; and again in many districts patrons may be in- 
duced to supplement the teacher's salary ten or fifteen 
dollars per month, in order to have a live, competent 
teacher in charge of the work. 

I have now given very briefly, yet as fully as the space 
of time allotted me would admit of, my honest convic- 
tion of the needs and helps for the upbuilding of oar 
rural schools, and would indulge the hope that by the 
combined wisdom of the superintendents here present, 
some plans may be set on foot whereby our country 
schools may be placed upon a higher plane of usefuhiess, 
thereby insuring increased interest on the part of both 
pupil and patron. 

Continuing the discussion. Superintendent George B. 
Bhck, of Brunswick county, said : 

Having been directly connected more or less with the 
public school system since its organization in 1871 to the 
present, and having had the pleasure of occupying the po- 
sition of teacher for a number of years, then of school 
trustee for a short period, and lastly, my present 
position during eleven years, I think I can note the 
different stages through which our schools have 
passed during the period of nearly twenty-six years. 
Yet the subject is one of such vast importance and mag- 
nitude, that I must confess it requires one much 
more skilled m the financial status of our state than my- 
self to suggest a remedy whereby there may be a general 
improvement in the schools of the rural districts of this 
commonwealth. We may feel justly proud of the 
present condition of our schools. When, after the 
close of the great civil strife, scarcely anything was 
left to the weary soldier or private citizen except a parcel 
of worn land and broken down teams, the old state 
arose in her honor, strength, and patriotism, and inaugu- 
rated a system of public schools. Commencing with rude 
log cabins, often with dirt floors and stick chimneys, 
now we can behold in the place of these miserable hovels 
nice framed buildings, well ventilated and heated, sup- 
plied with improved patent desks, charts, and bells. The 
eye of the visitor can behold them with pride upon the 
hill tops and valleys throughout the length and breadth 
of our fair and beloved state. Prejudice, in a great 
measure, has been dispelled like the morning dew before 
an August sun, and, to the yonng man or woman of every 
class the doors of knowledge have been thrown open, ex- 
tending to all a cordial reception. To one who is so 
trained, and is possessed of brains, integrity and industry, 
advancement is rapid, easy and sure. The demand for 
this class has always been gieat, the supply always short. 
Our ambition should not cease here with the above 
named conveniences and comforts, but let us hope 
(although dark clouds of adversity hover around us) that 
the back of the hard times is broken, and that we shall 
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Boon return to former good times and prosperity, when 
we ehall rise higher in the scale of education, and old 
Virginia will be classed among the foremost of our sister 
statesin the advancement of education, morality, honesty, 
and truthfulness among her people. It is with considera- 
ble pride that I can say of the officials of Brunswick, 
and I hope of every county, that they are using every 
exertion, with the meagre amount of money at their dis- 
posal, to provide suitable and comfortable rooms and the 
necessary appliances for the general improvement and 
advancement of her pupils. For we must be fully aware 
of the fact, that these sons and daughters of Virginia will 
soon become her shining lights upon whom the burden 
and responsibility of the state will fall. Let us, therefore, 
make every effort toward a faithful discharge of duty to the 
old commonwealth, fully realizing the fact that education 
is the hope of our country ; that ignorance and poverty 
are twin brothers, almost a crime, and always a barrier to 
prosperity. 

Now, there are many things which would prove bene- 
ficial to our schools. I would mention a longer term, 
whereby the faithful teacher could see the fruit of his 
work, and the mind of the pupil be much more strength- 
ened and enlarged, and better fitted to encounter the 
realities of life. For it is a fact much to be deplored, 
that during the short term of five months what has been 
gained by the studious efforts of the pupils will be lost, in 
a measure, by the long interval between the school terms. 
Again, I would suggest prompter payment of teachers' 
salaries (if possible), for the laborer is worthy of his hire. 
But how this is to be remedied, I will not venture to 
say. We would be pleajsed to have teachers truly inter- 
ested in educational work, and keeping abreast with edu- 
cational literature ; to have them constant readers of the 
Educational Journal of Virginia, thereby fitting them- 
selves for greater usefulness. 

While many of our schools have been supplied with 
charts, wall maps, &c., yet there are other things which 
would prove not only to be attractions for the eye, but 
beneficial in the suggestion of ideas. Hope always 
looks fondly to the rising generation ; they are to be- 
come the great actors upon the stage of this life. 
When we, who are looking for the improvement, shall be 
sommoned from the scene here to the realm above, 
whether or not they act well their part, depends greatly 
upon a judicious education. The spirit of improvement 
should grow with their growth and strengthen with their 
strength, influenced by continued improvement in our 
mral schools. It is a fact which cannot be denied, but 
abundantly vouched for, that many of our most dis- 
tinguished men of learning commenced their careers 
imder almost every possible disadvantage. They had to 
contend with great difficulties, but deprivation could not 
deter them. The youth of our day and favored land are 
happily exempted from such drawbacks ; yet, in our 
rural schools the chaff should be winnowed, and the 
right, the pure, and correct alone instilled in the minds 
of susceptible youth. In conformity with our ideas, we 
have been anxiously solicitous that the pupils of our 
rural schools should imbibe lessons of virtue and should 
not only gain knowledge, but the Divine blessing as well. 



A great deal of the improvement of our schools de- 
pends upon prompt attendance. Prompt, studious scholars, 
who desire to obey and improve, will not only improve 
themselves, but will encourage others to improve, and give 
an impetus to their school. Now, how can the improve- 
ment of our schools, in part, be effected? It can only 
be by an increase of taxation upon an already burdened 
and oppressed people, struggling to keep their heads 
above water, under the great financial pressure resting 
upon every community. And during this financial crisis, 
when the agriculturist can realize but little (if anything) 
from his annual labor, save the mere pittance of a bare 
living, I would deem it unwise and injudicious to heap 
a heavier burden upon the already over-burdened tax- 
payer of our commonwealth. 

Sui^erintendents James E. Clements, of Alexandria 
county, and R. A. Preston, of Washington county, made 
brief remarks on the subject. 

Superintendent L. M. Shumate, chairman of the Com- 
mittee on School Laws, announced that Superintendent 
D. L. Pulliam, secretary of the committee, would read 
resolutions which the committee desired to offer for con- 
sideration by the Conference 

Mr. Pulliam read the following resolutions, which were 
unanimously adopted : 

Resolved, That a committee of three, composed of Mr. 
Wm. F. Fox, Mr. W. A. Blankingship and Mr. M. D. 
Hall, to constitute a sub- committee of the Committee on 
Laws, be apjwinted. 

Resolved, That said committee extend an invitation to 
all of the superintendents of the cities and counties to 
make any suggestions that they may desire for changes 
in the school laws and regulations, in writing, and file 
the same with the said committee, at their earliest con- 
venience. 

The following resolution, offered by Superintendent 
Gavin Rawls, was unanimously adopted : 

Resolved, That the papers presented in this Conference^ 
which contain suggestions as to legislative enactment, 
either of new laws or of repeal of existing laws, shall be 
referred to the Committee of School Laws for their con- 
sideration. 

Presidents F. W. Boatwright, of Richmond Collie, and 
Nelson, of the Woman's College, of Richmond, were in- 
vited to take seats with the Conference. Each of these 
gentlemen addressed the body briefly, acknowledging the 
courtesy extended them, etc. 

On motion, a recess was taken until 3 o'clock, P. M. 

The Conference was called to order at 3 o'clock, P. M. 

The President announced that the next topic on the 
program was 

THE ESTABLISHMENT OF COUNTY HIGH SCHOOLS. 

Superintendent Lee Britt read the following paper : 
It is the unexpected that often happens, and little did 
I anticipate the invitation to express my views on the 
subject, "The Establishment of County High Schools," 
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when I suggested the advisibility of its consideration at 
this Conference ; for views I had not, in a matured or crude 
form, and have little knowledge, theoretical or experi- 
mental, touching the subject. Although the opportunity 
for careful research and study has not been mine, owing 
to the demands upon my time in other lines of work, yet 
I have essayed the task of opening the door for a full 
development of the question in its different phases. In 
this intensely practical age, when sentiment is superseded 
by that spirit which begets the practical results, I 
think the query as to the need and purpose of the County 
High School is at once pertinent and important. To me it is 
not a doubtful conclusion that the youthful masses of the 
present and future generations must depend, principally, 
for their instruction, upon the public schools of the coun- 
try, and, especially at this time, in the iiiral districts, upon 
the primary and ungraded single schools, for we know 
from statistics that a very small per cent, of children be- 
tween the ages of five and twenty-one years attend any 
except the public schools, which run for the average time 
of six months in the year. Then what is the condition 
that confronts us and appeals to us as a people, as a state, 
to meet the requirements, to lighten the burden of igno- 
rance resting upon the masses through misfortune, and to 
substitute intellectual light for the darkness of igno- 
rance — ** a consummation devoutly to be wished '* ? The 
young, the hope of our country, the mainstay and sup- 
port of our national government in the future, are now 
dependinsT upon and receiving their mental instruction 
and training for life and the high position of true citi- 
zenship, in the greatest country on the earth, principally, 
from the primary, the elementary, the single ungraded 
public schools of short term. 

Understand me not to minimize, to underestimate, to 
undervalue the great work undertaken and accomplished 
by the academies, colleges and universities in our land. 
My contention is, that they cannot and do not reach the 



The youth, blessed with the environments of affluence 
and influence, is taken under their kindly care and tute- 
lage for purposes of intellectual growth and development, 
while his companions of humble walk, reared amid con- 
ditions unfavorable to educational training and advance- 
ment, must, in general, allay their craving for knowledge 
with the intellectual crumbs that fall from the common 
school table — often from the primary school solely. The 
practicability or expediency of maintaining a system of 
popular, free education, already introduced, is no longer 
a question. 

It behooves the state to bend every energy to the ut- 
most in devising and establishiug a system of higher in- 
struction and education, and, " with a liberality commen- 
surate with her resources,'* to support and maintain, 
within easy reach of the masses, higher institutions of 
learning. 

The public schools are to-day doing good work in keep- 
ing witli the meagre facilities afforded in the counties, 
but, outside of the cities a^d large towns, there is need of 
facilities for more advanced instruction. There is a de- 
mand for it. The cities and towns have taken the initia-. 



tive, and to-day some of them have high schools that re- | 
fleet great credit upon their progressive spirit. 

There is an increasing demand for higher instruction 
and broader education which cannot be met by the pri- 
mary and ungraded single schools, as in the attempt they i 
must necessarily transcend their legitimate and natural i 
bounds, and invite failure as the result. 

This demand can be met only by the establishment 
and maintenance of a County High School in each county 
of the state, located at some conveniently central place. 
In such way only can educational advantages in advance 
of those furnished by the curriculum of the average pub- 
lic school in urban and rural districts be afforded to the 
youth who is without means to place himself 'neath the 
fostering care of the colleges and universities. The high 
school insures the opportunity for a higher development 
of our children intellectually, morally and physically. 
**As such higher development * leavens the whole lump;' 
as it reaches back into all the recesses and channels of so- 
ciety, ameliorating unfortunate conditions everywhere, 
and promotes culture among all classes, the opportunity, 
therefore, may, with all reason, be continually held out 
by the state to all who are able to take advantage of it" 
High intellectual culture and high moral culture, of 
equal birthright, should go hand in hand, elevating and 
ennobling their possessors, and raising man to a higher 
and purer plane of existence and action. 

While the necessity to labor in the struggle for bread 
in infiEincy, practically has deprived many of the essen- 
tials of an education, there are many who would avail 
themselves of the advantages of higher and more ad- 
vanced instruction afforded by the high school course 
brought in close proximity to them. Not upon theory is 
this assertion based, but upon observation and experience 
where the county high school haa been established. 

The popular demand for higher instruction and the es- 
tablishment of high school facilities in the counties, 
is shown in its incipiency in the introduction and main- 
tenance of graded school work in the rural districts, as 
well as in cities and towns. This, I believe, foreshadows 
the introduction of the county high school in each 
county of the state, with its systematized work and its 
complete course of higher instruction and educational 
training. 

The county high school haa been established with 
great success in some of the states of the Union. 

" The growth of public high schools within five years 
in this country has been remarkable,'* says the distin- 
guished Commissioner of Education of the United States 
in his report for 1893-1894, and the growth has been a 
healthy one since. 

Minnesota, Massachusetts and some other states have 
been liberal in fostering a system of high schools in the 
counties, and the excellent results have justified their 
liberality, according to my information. 

State Superintendent Schaeffer,- of Pennsylvania, in a 
published report a few years ago, says : ** Great as is the 
value of the high school to the state, even under present 
conditions, this value is only a part of what \a promised 
when the high school, through the inevitable adjust- 
ments of the future, is placed, in^oH- its serious courses, in 
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harmonious connection with the normal schools, the sci- 
eDtific schools, the colleges and other high institutions 
above it, and this greater value, it cannot be too earn- 
estly urged, will not be simply that nor chiefly that which 
accrues to those who pass through the high school gate- 
way to these higher institutions, but it will be that 
which is destined to come through improvenunU in high 
school work to the children of the people who do not go be- 
yond the high 9chool. " 

The State Superintendent of Wisconsin, in his official 
report of public school work a few years ago, says : " The 
special reports from one hundred and nineteen high 
schools published in the last biennial report show that 
the children of farmers constitute by far the largest class 
of pupils in the high schools. The next largest class is 
formed by the children of unclassified day laborers. 
The fourth largest class are pupils supported by widowed 
mothers. More than one half of all the parents or guar- 
dians who have children in the high schools pay no tax, 
or are assessed at less than one thousand dollars. 

" These schools perform three important offices. 

"They form the connecting link between the common 
school and higher institutions of learning ; they are the 
local academies in which many persons are given their 
only opportunity for higher learning ; and they are the 
chief instrumentalities for the better training of teach- 
ers for the common schools. " The experience of VViacon- 
ein is, 1 conclude, that the county high school fills the 
long felt want and reaches the masses of the people in 
providing the opportunity for higher education. 

It Is regarded as the chief instrumentality for the bet- 
ter training of teachers for the common sch(H)ls. A large 
number of our public school teachers receive their e«iu('u- 
tion in the public schools because they are not jHicuniarily 
able to attend the normal schools of the state, and in that 
connection the distinguished predecessor of our present 
worthy and able State Superintendent uttered these words: 
"If, therefore, efficient instruction in higher branches 
can be introduced and maintained in one or more schools 
in a district without detriment to the schools of lower 
grade, it is highly imjwrtant that it should be done." 

Another writer has said that ' 'it is not claimed that each 
teacher should be a college graduate, yet, if to a thorough 
training in the common school branches, a well digested 
collegiate course of instruction were superadded, it would 
be all the better, for in so far as what is termed the 
"higher education' broadens the mental horizon, gives 
higher ideals, elevates chai'acter, tone and purpose, in so 
fer does it bring into play the very forces that are most 
productive of good in the schoolroom, " To accomplish 
this is one mission of the county high school. 

They form the connecting link between the common 
school and the higher institutions of learning, the colleges 
and universities. 

The founders of our public school system, doubtless, 
thought they had conceived the idea of, and carried into 
effect, a complete and perfect school system in the estab- 
lishment of the primary school and the college and uni- 
versity, and that they would thereby place a free higher 
education within the grasp of every boy and girl in our 
etate. 



Experience led our public educators to see that the 
chasm between the two was wide, and that the break in 
the educational system was a serious one. The coveted 
goal of the college and university was, and is now, beyond 
the reacli of the masses, as statistics show that few 
reach it. 

The state should p^ace a free higher education that the 
common school cannot give, within the easy reach of 
every one of her children, however obscure or lowly of 
birth the child may be. I hold that every child has a 
right to an education at the cost of the state, that the 
right thereto is a sacred one, that education must be uni- 
versal, and that Virginia has pledged herself to provide 
requisite public school facilities in primary and advanced 
degree. 

Every child should be urged to pursue his education as 
far as possible, so that he may be prepared to exercise, 
properly and intelligently, the rights and privileges of 
true citizenship, and the opportunity for such preparation 
should not be withheld by the state. I will not advert 
to the curriculum of a county high school, for it is, 
doubtless, understood what its scope should be. 

The obstructer of progress, the enemy of higher edu- 
cation for the masses, may contend that the state cannot 
afford it, cannot furnish the facilities, as it would be too 
expensive a luxury for them. To such an one I would re- 
ply that Virginia has pledged herself in the Constitution, 
specifically, to the establishment of "such grades of 
schools as shall be for the public good. " Again the Con- 
stitution says that **thc General Assembly shall have 
power to fo.stor all higher grades of schools under its 
supervision, and to provide for such purpose a permanent 
educational fund." 

Public sentiment creates the demand, and the Constitu- 
tion guarantees the right and power to the General As- 
sembly to make the free educational system of Virginia 
complete, its gradations ascending to the attainment of 
the jHjrfect ideal, dispensing its blessings liberally and 
alike to all. 

Shall Virginia, the old mother of States, view with 
complacency and equanimity the great educational move- 
ment of some of her progeny, who will relegate her to 
the rear in the march onward unless she arouses herself 
from inac»tivity relative to the subject before us ; or will 
she infuse a new lifeblood in her veins, and quickly leap 
to the vanguard in the advance by establishing the county 
high school in every county, the missing link in the great 
educational chain from the primary school to the gi"eat 
university ? 

This topic was discussed by Superintendents Cary 
Breckinridge and George W. Grig^by. 

[Superintendent Breckinridge did not furnish his re- 
marks for publication]. 

Superintendent Grigsby said : 

The public school system in Virginia has, from its in- 
ception, gradually improved in progress, and its efficiency 
has grown with its growth and strengthened with its 
strength, until, in recent years, it has become a power 
for good ; and to-day better work is doing in the school- 
room than at any period in its past history. 

This is the natural outcome of cultivation and fostering 
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care. But while this ia true, there is still room for fur- 
ther improvement. There are broad fields yet to be 
possessed and brought under intellectual tillage for higher 
literary advancement. And, I believe, one important 
field now in sight constitutes the subject which is being 
discussed ; namely, " The Establishment of County High 
Schools." I believe this measure is practicable, and that 
it lies within the domain of public school work in our 
state, and can be put into successful operation. Why 
not ? The cities have their high schools, why not the 
counties ? A principal law of our being is that of pro- 
gress and higher civilization, and it impels the human 
race on to greater enlightenment. 

I am well aware that the counties lack many facilities 
which the cities possess. Principal among these may 
be mentioned, pecuniary ability and compactness of pop- 
ulation. These rural schools, however, need not be 
started on so high a plane as the urban high schools. 
Start them on a small scale, but of higher grade than the 
common school curriculum, and let them grow and de- 
velop into larger and higher proportions by nurture and 
nourishment. 

Our public free school system places in reach of all the 
children— in rural districts as well as in the cities— a fiair 
business education ; but there are many bright and 
worthy boys and girls in the state that deserve and should 
have access to facilities for higher education. It is for 
these that I enter this plea. 

Many persons who have means, but limited and not 
sufficient to enable them to send their children from 
home to be educated, coiUdj and, I believe, wouldf will- 
ingly pay to these schools reasonable tuition fees, and 
thus readily avail themselves of the advantages offered. 

Very naturally this question presents itself : how and 
when shall these schools be established and operated? 
The first step is to obtain authority by legislative enact- 
ment — ^and this law should throw around the common 
schools of the system sufficient safeguards to secure them 
against encroachment upon their rights, for these schools 
lie very near the hearts of the people ; and properly so, 
because in them is laid the foundation of all future edu- 
cation. 

The high school, I think, should be under the direction 
and management of a special board of trustees, composed 
of three district school trustees of the county in which 
the school is located ; these trustees to be designated by 
the trustee electoral board for the county, or some other 
power provided by law. The county superintendent 
should assume similar authority over this school to that 
which he is required by law to exercise over the common 
schools of the system in his county. 

Such a school should not, in my opinion, be established 
in any county until these officers shall be assured of suffi- 
cient patronage to keep it in operation at least a public 
school term. Then the several district boards of the 
county (having power under the law to do so) should 
unite in providing a building which, at the beginning, 
might be rented — if that is the best they can do— and 
supplied with such furniture as the public schools of the 
county use, and employ one teacher at a salary equal to 
that paid first grade teachers in the county. This salary 



should be supplemented by the tuition fees collected from 
the patrons. 

There is reason for believing that, with this humble be- 
ginning, these schools would grow in prosperity, and re- 
ceive the confidence and support of the people to an ex- 
tent which would enable them to develop into a state of 
usefulness and enlargement. They would furnish to thou- 
sands of children in the State higher education (a benefit 
which, for want of means, they could not obtain from any i 
other source), and at a cost not exceeding one half of the 
necessary expense of going from home to procure the 
same grade of instruction. And similar benefits might 
be conferred upon many children, free of cost, whose pa- 
rents are entirely destitute of means for their educational 
advancement. 

I believe it would be well to procure the enactment of 
a law, at an early date, authorizing the establishment of 
these schools ; but, I think, the time for b^inning should 
be eminently opportune, so that failure should not be in- 
vited. 

It is my opinion that, after these schools shall have 
been put into operation, and the people shall become 
convinced of their utility and benefit to the masses, the 
tax -payers would be willing to submit to a reasonable tax 
for their specific use. 

This tax, however, should be levied by consent of the 
tax-payers of the county expressed by their votes. 

Being profoundly democratic in principle, I feivor r^- 
erence to the people of all questions of public policy in- 
volving their rights and privileges ; and when they see a 
good thing, they are apt to espouse it. 

I hope this subject will be accorded the widest practi- 
cable range for discussion, for I regard it a matter of deep 
interest to those who are to succeed the present genera- 
tion on the stage of action ; and living and acting in 
somewhat a new era, so to speak, each generation should 
be prepared to stand upon a higher plane than the next 
preceding one. i 

The establishment and successful operation of a high 
school in each county of the state would mark an epoch 
in the educational history of our grand old common- 
wealth which, were it possible, would cause the spirit of 
Jefferson to rise up and call it "Blessed," and Pea- 
body's spirit would respond with a loud *' Ahbk !" 

The President called attention to a letter he had re- 
ceived from the Hon. W. H. Ruffner, Virginia's first State 
Superintendent, discussing this subject, which letter he 
requested the secretary to read. 

The secretary read the letter following : 

Lexington, Va., April S9, 1897. 
Hon. John E. Massey. 

My dear Sir, 

I am pleased to observe that you have 
County High Schools on your program for the Superin- 
tendents' Conference. Nothing could be more timely. 
The confusion which has reigned in the matter of second- 
ary education everywhere has become intolerable. The 
ablest educators are at work defining and systenmtixing 
this section of our educational column. 

Let it first be agreed, if possible, th^ "the higher 
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branches'* belonging to the secondary course should be 
taught, not in primary schools nor in colleges, but in 
high schools. Thus only can there be thg best work ; 
for thus only can there be a true, definite course of study ; 
and thus only will there be first class teachers devoted to 
their work ; thus only will there be that appreciation of 
this section of education, that enthusiasm, that esprit de 
corpSj which are all necessary for efficient life. 

Of students reported to be studying the higher branches 
in connection with our Southern public school systems, 
only about one third are pursuing anything like a regular 
course, and of the small proportion who are reported as 
graduates, only a little over one fourth are said to be pre- 
pared to enter college. 

In Virginia, in 1895, about 3,800 white pupils of both 
sexes are reported as studying *'the higher branches," 
and of these, 350 are given as graduates, ^ut only 97 as 
ready for college. Ninety-seven high school graduates to 
feed 10 male colleges, to say nothing of female colleges I 
When the graduates from private high schools also are 
counted, the number of boys and girls taken together 
might give ten apiece for each boy and girl college ; but 
when we see what a large number of students are re- 
ported as attending our colleges, we cannot help wonder- 
ing how they got there ! 

All the grades of education must be good, or no grade 
will be what it ought to be. The grades act and react on 
each other. Good primary schools are necessary to good 
secondary schools, and good secondary schools are neces- 
sary to having good colleges and universities, and the 
converse is equally true. Good colleges are necessary for 
the supplying of proper courses and teachers for second- 
ary schools ; and again, good secondary schools are neces- 
sary for controlling the courses and supplying the best 
teachers for the primary (including grammar) schools. It 
is admitted that every teacher should have gone in his 
own education at least one grade higher than the grade 
in which he is to teach ; if he has gone even farther, so 
much the better will he be able to teach even the lowest 
grade of the scale. Let it never be forgotten that we 
cannot have the best teaching in our Virginia elementary 
schools until we have teachers educated beyond the ele- 
mentary grades. 

As we rifle in the scale the graded principle is differen- 
tiated. It is still applied to the courses of study, but the 
one course branches into two or more courses, thus al- 
lowing to the somewhat mature student an election among 
courses ; but by this time there is a change in the mode 
of instruction. In the best schools each teacher becomes 
A specialist, no longer carrying forward all the grades of 
the course, but only the classes studying the subjects of 
his department. More learning is now required, more 
dealing with principles, more adaptation of the teaching 
to the mind and character of the individual student, 
nwre comparison between the earlier and later parts of 
the study. The subject as a subject is evolved in the 
student's mind as a philosophical and consistent whole. 
This requires sitholarship and enthusiasm in the teacher, 
*nd he must have as much concentration as possible. 
This requires a large school. As a rule, the larger the 



school the better the teaching, as is well understood by 
all who have studied school organization. 

Such will be the points which will pass in review by 
the superintendents, and I suspect that all will agree as 
to what is theoretically best in the following : 

1. That a state system of education with elementary 
schools at one end; and university and collegiate institu- 
tions at the other, whilst the intermediate studies are 
verv poorly developed, presents a really ridiculous spec- 
tacle, and renders the whole matter of symmetrical and 
complete education a most difficult achievement. 

2. Obviousiy, then, for the sake of all grades of edu- 
cation, earnest attention should be directed to the de- 
velopment of secondary education. 

3. Outside of the cities the provision for secondary 
education must bo (a) in connection with the elementary 
schools, (6) with district high schools, or (c) with county 
high schools ; and that of the three the county schools 
alone can supply the best Quality of instruction. Very 
few single districts can supply the means or the number 
of students requisite for a good school. Even counties 
in a few cases would better unite with other counties in 
maintaining a really first class school. And in every case 
the authorities should be allowed to receive students from 
counties not having such schools, and students from other 
states. 

It is not supposed that the school funds will be suffi- 
cient during the p^sent generation to support such schools 
free of tuition fees ; and yet it would not accord with the 
Virginia system to have them supported entirely at the 
expense of the students. The fees should certainly be 
lai^er than those now allowed by law, and peihaps they 
should suffice for the payment of the teachers, but build- 
ing and contingent fees should be supplied from county 
funds. 

The question of lodging and boarding the students con- 
stitutes the only really difficult feature in the scheme, and 
this is by no means imsuperable. The necessary cost of 
living now is absurdly low, and a large portion of it 
mi^ht be pai4 by supplies from home. It would be worth 
while for a committee to examine specially this branch 
of the subject. With a building heated and lighted by 
wholesale, boarding can easily b« brought within six dol- 
ars a month, the value of a two hundred pound pig, 
or two or three loads of wood. 

Such schools would practically be colleges for the people. 
Not that they are colleges in fact, but they will give some 
knowledge of the collegiate branches to the great mass of 
youths of both sexes who cannot go higher. The doc- 
trine seems to be accepted that the regular course or 
courses of education are best for all youth, no matter 
what be the point at which they must leave school, or 
what be the vocation they intend to follow. 

But the reflex influence of such schools upon the school 
system itself would be prompt and prodigious. 

For the direct preparation of teachers, a high school 
cannot equal a well-equipped normal school, which is a 
high school and a school of pedagogy combined ; but, un- 
fortunately, these professional schools cannot be multiplied 
so as to meet local wants. Ajud the county high school, 
with such additions as can be had in teachers' institutes, 
furnish the best sul)stitute that can be devised in our pres- 
ent circumstances. 

And as for the general eflfect of a good high school in 
the country, it w^ould l)e felt by every teacher and every 
child ; and also, if in all or most of the counties, it would 
be felt by every college and university in the state. 

I ho^)e your superintendents may be able to do some- 
thing m this direction. A committee charged with the 
duty of preparing a bill and urging it upon the attention 
of the next legislature, might be successful in developing 
this jarreat advance movement in our educational system. 

With best wishes for the success of your meeting, 
I remain very truly yours, 

W. H. RUFFNER. 

On motion, a vote of thanks was tendered Dr. Ruffiier 
for his valuable paper. ^ r^r^r^\r> 

[Continutd next mo7i(^.g^OOglC 
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RAILWAY 



BETWEEN 

Bichmond, Norfolk, Lynchburg, Cin- 
cinnati, Chicagro, St. Louis, Louis- 
ville, and all points West. 



SUPERB TRAIN SERVICE 

With Electric-Lighted, Steam-Heated Vestibuled Coaches 
and Pullman's Newest and Finest Sleeping-Cars. 



MEALS SERVED IN DINING CAB 
ON ALL THROUGH TRAINS. 



TEE FAMOUS F. F. V. AND 

CINCINNATI AND ST. LOUIS SPECIAL 

are unsurpassed for Speed, Comfort and Equipment 



fi^The Chesapeake and Ohio Railway, with its hun- 
dreds of miles of Mountain and Valley Scenery, splendid 
roadway, careful management, prompt movement of 
trains, the latest improved systems for speed and safety, 
is the favorite rou*** for the Teacher and Student as well 
as the public ger Jly. The rates are as low as the lowest. 



Hi^For ir nnation of Routes, Connections, Rates, 
Ac., addres 

JOHN D. POTTS, 

Aas't Gen'l Pass. Agent, C. & O. R'y, Richmond, Va. 

A TT A r'T?TTnTT *" valuable in proportion to 
iiJN ilLrJjJN W X itB influence. If it merely 
ht'iirM of viicancies and fHTT A fP ^® eorpething. 
telli* you about them but IXXAiL if it in asked 
to recommend a teacher and recommends you, that 

l:".'"W:'Bk'aN. RECOMMENDS. 

5yfticu5C, N. Y. 

TEACHERS WANTED. 

We want Teachers to fill vacancies at once. 
We place more teachers than all Teachers* Agen- 
cies in the South. If you want a School this 
Fall write at once. Enclose a two-cent stamp. 
When in the city call at our office 
THE NATIONAL TEACHERS' ASSOCIATION. 
Miss J. H. CLAYTON, Secretary, 

1110 E. Main street, Richmond, Va. 
Home Office : Atlanta, Ga. 

G«o. W. Smith, Secretary. 

The B. F. Johnson Publishing Company, Richmond, Va., 
will issue in a few^ days an elementary book on Plant 
Life prepared by Mrs. H. H. Richardson, of this city. 
We have read the book in manuscript, and can, with- 
out reserve, commend it to all who teach the subject, and 
there should be a place for nature study in every pro- 
gram. We may say more when the book appears in 
print ; for the present it is sufficient to say that the work 
IS thoroughly practical, and will meet at once the needs 
of that large number of teachers who are without any 
special preparation in methods of studying and teaching 
elementary science. 



Gantvoort's Music Reader. — A complete course for Ru- 
ral and Village Schools, Singing Classes and Teachere' 
Institutes. By A. J. Gantvoort. The John Church Co., 
Cincinnati, 0. 50 cents. 

This book is an attempt to meet the many demands of 
schools and teachers. The arrangement is systematic; 
the variety is sufficient and the instruction is lucid. The 
demand for instruction in the elements of vocal music 
and sight-singing is becoming general throughout the 
country, and we believe Prof Gantvoort' s methods will 
be found of great practical value. The number and va- 
riety of the songs brought together in this one book will 
be specially pleasing to teachers who have the manage- 
ment of singing in the schools, and to all who desire to 
cultivate the art of singing. 

Manual of Bible Morality. A text-book for Element- 
ary and Academic Schools and for the help of jparentB 
in training their children at home, by Shaler G. Hillyer, 
D. D., late Professor in Mercer University, and' for 
more than forty years a practical teacher. Cloth, 224 
pages. B. F. Johnson Publishing Company, Rich- 
mond, Va. 

No system of morality can be higher than that of the 
Bible ; even those who reject its Divine origin admit the 
excellency of its morality. Then why not teach our 
children according to the highest code? Dr. Hillyer's 
book is a systematic treatise on morality, based upon the 
decalogue. The great need for early and systematic 
training in morality becomes evident when it is known 
that the moral character ' our young men and women 
is, in many cases, fix for life before they arrive at 
that age whv... . science is placed as a college test- 

book in their ban ^ . The book discusses Bible morality, 
free from any s^ tarian bias, in a way that must be ap- 
proved by all who earnestly desire the highest good of 
their children and pupils. 

Of the Riverside Literature Series we have spoken fre- 
quently, but not without good argument, since in the 
series is found the best literature, presented in attractive 
form and at small cost, and is thus brought easily within 
the reach of pupils, teachers and general readers. We 
have received the following recent issues : No. 112, Vir- 
gil's ^Encid Books I., 11. and 111., in the elegant trans- 
lation of Mr. Cranch ; No. 113, Poems from the writinj 
of Ralph Waldo Emerson; No. 114, Old Greek F< 

Stories ; No. 115, Selections from the poems of Rol 
Browning; No. 116, Hamlet, edited by Richard Gi 
White. Each book is carefully edited, with biogrephicill 
sketches, notes, and critical suggestions for reding and 
teaching. 

In substantial paper covers, 15 cents each ; bound in 
linen, 25 cents. In the latter form the aeriee w<xk 
make a handsome and valuable addition to any library 
Send to Messrs. Houghton, Mifflia & Co., Boston, fa 
catalogue of recent publications, and keep it at handfci 
ready reference. 



'^ " — U CState A. & M. College.)^^^^^^ 



BLAOKSBURG, VA. 



Thirty instructors ; thoroughly equipped shops; laboratories and infirmary; farm of 338 acres ; steam heating and electric lij 



dormitories. Dejfree courses in AKriculturc, Horticulture, Civil, Mechanical and Electrical Engineering; Applied Chemistry and 
Science. Shorter courses in Practical Agriculture and Practical Mechanics. 



lirfal 

G«D 

Total cost for session of nine months, including tuition and other fees, clothing, board, washing, text-books, medical attendance, ( 
about $185. Cost to State students, Slo5. Next session bogins September 21, 18U7. 
For Catalogue, apply to 
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Result of Examination for State Certificates. 

Mr. James A. Livesay, Pearisburg, Va.: Life Diploma, 

Miss Nancy J. Morris, Portsmouth, Va. : Life Diploma. 

Mr. Geo. L. Gordon, Garth, Albemarle county, Va.; 
Professional Certificate and Geometry. 

Mr. Marshall Morton, Pamplin city, Va.: Professional 
Certificate and Rhetoric. 

Mr. Edwin F. Brown, Charlottesville, Va.: Professional 
Certificate. 

Mr. John W. Johnson, Chamblissborg, Bedford Co., 
Va. : Professional Certificate. 

Mr. Joseph W. Cox, Saddle, Grayson county, Va.: 
Professional Certificate. 

Miss Bessie G. Brown, Hillsville, Carroll county, Va. : 
Prosfesional Certificate. 

Mr. Charles P. Kelly, Mechanic8burg,Va. : Orthogra- 
phy, Reading, Arithmetic, Grammar, Geography, General 
History, Phjrsiology, Civil Government, Virginia School 
laws. Theory and Practice. 

Mr. W. C. Preston, Orange C. H. : Orthography, Read- 
ing, Arithmetic, Grammar, United States History, Gene- 
ral History, Algebra, Physiology. 

Mr. EidwardT. Sho waiter, Snowville, V. : Orthography, 
Beading, Arithmetic, Grammar, United States History, 
Algebra, Physiology, Civil Government, Virginia School 
Laws, Theory and Practice. 

Miss L. B. Humphreys, Madison C. H., Va.: Orthogra- 
phy, Reading, Grammar, Geography, United States His- 
tory, Physiology, Civil Go vemment,Vii^nia School Laws, 
Theory and Practice. 

Mr.Wm. M. Meredith, Riner, Montgomery County, Va. : 
fieading. Grammar, Geography, Algebra, Physiology 
Civil Grovemment, Virginia School Laws, Theory and 
Practice. 

Mr. Josiah W. Showalter, Snowville, Pulaski county, 
Va. : Orthography, Reading, Arithmetic, Grammar, Ge- 
lography, General History, Algebra, Physiolog}', Civil 
;<3rovemment, Virginia School Laws, Theory and Practice. 

Miss Sophia L. Heinrich, New Market, Shenandoah 
^county, Va. : Ortliography, Reading, Arithmetic, Gram- 
mar, Geography, United States History, Algebra, Physiol- 
ogy, Civil Government, Virginia School Laws, Theory and 
Practice. 

Mr.Wm. H. Martin, Jonesville, Lee county, V a.: Ortho- 
graphy, Reading, Grammar, Physiology, Theory and 
Practice. 

Miae Olive T. George, Millenbeck, Va. : Orthography, 
' Heading, Arithmetic, Geography, United States History, 
Svil Government, Virginia School Law.s, Theory and 
^ Practice. 



Miss Nettie S. Marshall, Windsor, Va. : Orthography, 
Reading, Grammar, Geography, Algebra, Physiology, 
Civil Government, Virginia School Laws, Theory and 
Practice. 

Mr. Samuel W. Winesett, Woodlawn, Va. : Grammar, 
Geography, Algebra, Physiology, Civil Government, Vir- 
ginia School Laws, Theory and Practice. 

Miss Cora E. Dobbins, Riner, Montgomery county, 
Va. : Orthography, Reading, Grammar, Greography, Alge- 
bra, Theory and Practice. 

Mr. Daniel Hays, Broadway, Rockingham county, 
Va. : Orthography, Reading, Grammar, Geography, Gen- 
eral History, Physiology, Civil Government, Virginia 
School Laws, Theory and Practice. 

Miss Minnie 0. Sandridge, Charlottesville, Va. : Or- 
thography, Geography, General History, Algebra. 

Mr. Henry W. Patton, Hartwood, Va. : Orthography, 
Grammar, United States History, Civil Government, Vir 
ginia School Laws, Theory and Practice. 

Mr. Warren E. Vaught, Newport, Giles county, Va. : 
Reading, Arithmetic, Grammar, Civil Government, Vir- 
ginia School Laws, Theory and Practice. 

Mr. A. Princeton Hurst, Allisonia, Pulaski County, 
Va. : Reading, Geography, Algebra, Physiology, Civil 
Government, Virginia School Laws, Theory and Practice. 

Mr. Thomas E. G. Moore, Camp Creek, Va. : Geogra- 
phy, Theory and Practice. 

Mr. John E. Worrell, Hillsville, Va. : Algebra, Physi- 
ology, Civil Government, Virginia School Laws, Theory 
and Practice. 

Mr. Thomas E. Sumpter, Camp Creek, Va. : Reading, 
Grammar, Physiology, Civil Government, Virginia School 
Laws, Theory and Practice. 

Miss Katie M. Short, Mt. Airy, N. C. : Geography, 
physiology, Virginia School Laws, Civil Government, 
Theory and Practice. 

Miss Mary N. Shepherd, Charlottesville, Va. : Orthogra- 
phy, Reading, Geography, Algebra, Theory and Practice. 

Miss Lucy A. Claytor, Bedford City, Va. : Orthogra- 
phy, Reading, Geography, Physiology, Theory and Prac- 
tice. 

Mr. Edwin B. Squires, White Stone, Va. : Orthogra- 
phy, Geography, General History, Physiology, Civil 
Government, Virginia School Laws, Theory and Practice. 

Miss Minnie H. Strayer, New Market, Va. : Reading, 
Arithmetic, Grammar, Algebra, Theory and Practice. 

Mr. William M. Black, Denmark, Rockbridge County, 
Va. : Reading, Arithmetic, Grammar, Physiology, Civil 
Government, Theory and Practice. 

Miss P. Augusta Newman, Alpha, Hamblen County, 
Tenn. : Orthography, Reading, Tneory and Practice. 
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Mr. Walter A. Wisler, Oana, Va. : Geography, Physi- 
ology, Theory and Practice. 

Mr. L. R. Kyle, Wood Lawn, Carroll County, Va. : Geo- 
graphy, Physiology, Virginia School Laws. 

Miss Virginia E. Stone, New River Depot, Va. : Ortho- 
graphy, Reading, Geography. 

Mr. Rob Roy Hoskins, Carlton's Store, Va. : Ortho- 
graphy, Reading, Theory and Practice. 

Miss Emma H. Noftsinger, Lithia, Botetourt county, 
Va. : Reading, Civil Government, Theory and Practice. 

Mr. R. L. Phillips, Indian Valley, Va. : Geography, 
Virginia School Laws. 

Mrs. Lula D. Epes, Dinwiddle C. H., Va. : Physiology, 
Theory and Practice. 

Miss Nellie Ball, Charlottesville, Va. : Geography. 

Miss Bessie Harris, Mt. Airy, N. C. : Physiology. 

Miss Blanche English, Rocky Mount, Va. : Ortho- 
graphy, Physiology. 

Miss Mary Williamson, Riner, Montgomery county, Va. : 
Reading, Algebra. 

Mr. A. R. Duncan, Allisonia, Pulaski county, Va. : Phy- 
siology. 

Mr. L. O. Peck, Fincastle, Va. : Reading. 

Miss Sallie E. Witcher, Riceville, Pittsylvania county, 
Va. : Theory and Practice. 

COLORED APPLICANTS. 

Mr. GeorgelBooker, Trenholm,Va. : Orthography, Read- 
ing, Geography, Algebra, Physiology, Virginia School 
Laws, Theory and Practice. 

Mr. William E. Robinson, Harmony Village, Va. : 
Reading, Algebra, Physiology, Civil Government, Virginia 
School Laws, Theory and Practice. 

Mr. Elliott S. Payne, Fincastle, Va. : Reading, Arith- 
metic, Geography, Physiology, Civil Government, Vir- 
ginia School Laws, Theory and Practice. 

Mr. Alex. IL Wynn, Crewe, Va. : Orthography, Read- 
ing, Civil Government, Virginia School Laws, Theory 
and Practice. 

Mr. John C. Anderson, Crewe,Va. : Geography, United 
States History. 

Mr. Clement C. Laneave, Crewe, Va. : Reading, Theory 
and Practice. 

Mr. William A. Stewart, Jr., Petersburg, Va. : Ortho- 
graphy, Reading. 

Miss Lavinia A. Bess, Phoebus, Va. : Orthography, 
Theory and Practice. 

Boards of Reference. 

The full and specific directions given in section 45 on 
page 53 of " Virginia School Laws,'* with reference to a 
call for a ** Board of Reference*' ' to determine the " loca- 
tion of a schoolhouse,'* or *' discontinuing a school," &c., 
seems to have caused some Superintendents and District 
School Boards to overlook other portions of that section, 
and to lose sight of other powers and duties of " Boards 
of Reference." 

After stating how these boards may be called and 
formed, and how they shall proceed when the location of 
a school-house, &c., is to be determined, the section (No. 
45) says: '*This board shall have jurisdiction over all 



Unifonn Examinations for Teacliers' Certificates. 



REGULATIONS. 
[Superintendents will read Hos. 8, 4, 7, 8, 9. 10, 11, M, 18» 
14, 15, 16, 17, 18, 19, 80, and »1 to appUcants before 
fl^tving; oat the questions.] 

1. Require every applicant to fill up a copy of Form 
B— No. 1. CJoUect forms, and proceed with the examina- 
tion, placing the question papers in the hands of appli- 
cants, subject by subject. 

2. Superintendents are cautioned not to expose the 
questions, in any way, before the examination. 

3. Examinations shall be held on orthography, read- 
ing, writing, arithmetic, grammar, geography, history, 
physiology and hygiene, and for a first and second grade 
certificate, on the theory and practice of teaching also. 

4. The examination of white teachers will be held 
August 3d ancf 4th, and of colored teachers, August 5th 
and 6th. Examinations should begin promptly at nine 
o'clock A. M. each day. Subjects for the first day: 
arithmetic, grammar and geography in the order named. 
Subjects for the second day : history, physiology and 
hygiene, theory and practice of teaching, spelling, and 
reading, in the order named. Time allowed for arithme- 
tic, three hours ; for grammar, two and a half hours ; for 
geography, one and a half hours ; for history, one and .a 
half hours; for physiology and hygiene, two houre ; for 
theory and practice of teaching, one and a half hours ; 
for spelling, one hour. 

5. Superintendents should see that the applicants ftiUy 
understand the questions, but are cautioned to be^careful 
not to impart information on the ^subjects embraced in 
the examination. 

6. All books and other aids should^be dispensed with, 
and all maps and charts taken down^or turned face to the 
wall. 

7. Only one subject should be given at a time. ' As 
soon as the subject is completed, the superintendent will 
promptly collect the papers — questions and. answers— and 
proceed with the next subject. 

8. No communication should be permitted during the 
examination. 

9. No applicant should be allowed to leave the room 
during the examination in any subject, until his papers 
on that subject are placed in the hands of the ^superin- 
tendent. •^^ T 

Digitized by VjOOQ IC 



questions which may be presented to its consideration, by 
similar appeal, concerning the action of the district board 
in respect to any subject over which the district board 
has power.'* 

It is clear, from this quotation, that " any five heads of 
families belonging to the district, who may feel aggrieved 
by the action of the district board," in any matter over 
which the district board has jurisdiction, have the right to , 
appeal from the district board to a board of reference. 

These appeals — "similar appeals" — must be made in 
the manner prescribed in the questions pertaining to the 
location, &c., of schoolhouses. 

There is no appeal from decisions of a board of refer- 
ence. Its ** decision shall be final." 
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10. Teachers will not be permitted to engage in con- 
yersation during the progress of the examination. 

11. Teachers not present on the first day shall be ex- 
cluded from this examination. 

12. All papers handed in must be written with pen and 
ink. 

13. Answers should be written only on one side of the 
paper, pages should be numbered, and work should not 
be crowded. 

14. Require applicants to number the answers to cor- 
respond with the questions, and to leave a blank line be- 
tween every answer. 

15. In arithmetic, the entire work should be given. 

16 At the close of each mbject, each applicant should 
affix to his papers the following certificate, and sign his 
name: "I declare upon honor that I had no previous 
knowledge of the questions ; I have neither given aid to 
any person nor received from any source any assistance 
in answering the foregoing questions. " 

17. Superintendents should decline to issue a certificate 
to any applicant receiving or giving information during 
the examination. 

18. Writing will be valued from all the papers. 

19. To obtain first grade certificates, applicants must 
average 85 per cent, and not fall below 60 per cent on 
any subject. 

20. To obtain second grade certificates, applicants must 
average 75 per cent, and not fall below 50 percent on any 
subject. 

21. To obtain third grade certificates, applicants must 
average 65 per cent, and not fall below 40 per cent on 
any subject. 



/^ 



Superintendent. 



READING.— Value, 100. 



1. Read a selection. 

2. Give the name and use of two punctuation marks in 

the selection. 



SPELLING.— Value, 100. 

1. Add /ton to assume and give rule. 

2. Test words to be dictated by the Superintendent. 

3. Selection to be dictated by the Superintendent. 

(Time allowed for spelling, one hour.) 



SPELLING— Answers. 



1. Assumption, 

&ume becomes sump before t. 



To be dictated by Superintendent : 



7. 

8. 

9. 

10. 



13. Precedence. 

14. Coterie. 

15. Vassalage. 

16. Assuagement. 

17. Resinous. 

18. Obscenity. 

19. Luscious. 

20. Martially. 

21. Orgies. 

22. Nicety. 

23. Elementary. 

24. Conceal. 



1. Achieve. 

2. Immerge. 

3. Giraffe. 

4. Miscellaneous. 

5. Marauder. 

6. Haughty. 
Gnarled. 
Inciting. 
Auspices. 
Pertinacious. 

11. Sorghum. 

12. Knavery. 

(Value, 2 each.) 

To be dictated by Superintendent : 

"Who painted tljis picture?'* inquired Vandyke, the 
favorite pupil of Rubens. ** Strange that so wonderful a 
production should have remained hitherto unknown !*' 

''The name of the artist was inscribed at the bottom of 
the picture," observed one of the pupils, " but it has been 
carefully effaced. " 

Rubens sent for the old prior of the convent, and re- 
quested that he would tell him the name of the artist. 
** The painter is no longer of this world," answered the 
monk. 

(1 off for each mistake in spelling, punctuation 
and capitals.) 



ARITHMETIC— Value, 100. 



1. If the remainder is 17, the quotient 610, and the div- 

idend 45767, what is the divisor ? 

2. (a) How many times will i 2 of a gallon of vinegar 

fill a vessel holding | of f of a gallon ? 

5J llfi 
(6) Multiply by 

18? 12A 

3. (a) Find the sum of twenty-five hundredths, three 

hundred and sixty-five thousandths, six-tenths, 
and nine millionths. 
(b) What is the difference between 107 and .0007 ? 

4. How many acres are there in 250 lots of ground, 

each of which is 25 feet by 100? 

5. If f of a pound of wool be sufficient to make 1} 

yards of cloth 6 quarters wide, what number of 
pounds will be required to make 450 yards of cloth 
4 quarters wide? 

6. A commission merchant sold a lot of iron, which had 

been consigned to him, for $25600, by which a gain 
of 31 per cent on the invoice was made : allowing 
him 5 per cent, commission, what was the net 
gain? 

7. What is the square root of 426409 ? 

8. A broker allows 6 per cent, per annum on all moneys 

deposited with him. If on an average he lend out 
every $100 received on deposit 11 times during the 
year, for 33 days each time at 2% a month, how 
much does he gam by g^^j^^ Sf@&Og\e 
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9. Divide $420 among tliree persona, so that the second 
shall have | as much as the first, and the third i as 
much as the other two. 
10. A and B hire a pasture, for which they agree to pay 
$92.50. A pastures 12 horses for 9 weeks, and B, 11 
horses for 7 weeks : what portion must each pay ? 

(Time allowed for arithmetic, three hours.) 



ARITHMETIC— Answers. 



1. The divideiad equals the product of the divisor and 

quotient plus the remainder ; hence. 

45767 
17 

610)45750 

Ans, 75 

2. (a) li -5- i of t = H X^^ = 5}| times, Ans, 

16 143 572 

5J ll|i 12 9 672 25 650 

18J 12^"" 92 121 "" 5566" 9 5566" 2277 

-X— 

5 10 25 

3. (a) .25 (6) 107.0000 

.365 .0007 

.000009 106.9993, Ans. 

1.215009, Ans. 

4. 100 X 25 = 2500 sq. ft. 
2500 X 250 = 625000 sq. ft. 

1 A. = 43560 sq. ft. 
625000 -5- 43560 = 14.34802 A., Ans. 



m 

6 i 



^^} : : i : x = 150lb., 

450 X 4 X } 

= 150 lb. 



Ans, 



li + 6 

6. 25600 -T- 1.31 = $19541.9847, cost of invoice ; 
25600 - 19541. 9847 = $6058,0153, gain ; 
25600 X .05 = $1280, commission ; 
6058.0153 - 1280 = $4778.0153, net gain, Ans. 

7. V/4264S9 ^ 653, Ans. 

8. 33 + 11 ^ 366 da. , whole time for which he receives 

interest ; 
363 X .OOi = $.0605, int. on $1 at 6% ; 
$.0605 X 4 = $.242 ** *» 2^ a month : 

$.242 — $.06 = $.182, int. gained on $1 ; 
$.182X1000 = $182, Ans. 

9. Let 1 denote the share of the first ; 

then 1 X i + i = V = the sum of shares ; 
the first part is ^r of 420 = 160 ; 
the second part is /r of 420 ^ 120 ; 
the third part is J^ of 420 =140. 

$160, $120, $140, Answers. 
10. 12 X 9 = 108 

11 + 7= 77 

185, sum of products. 
185 : 108 : : 92.50 : x = $54 A »s portion : 
185 : 77 : : 92.50 : x = 38.50, B's portion. 



GRAMMAR— Value, 100. 

1. (a) Name the properties of nouns. (6) The genders 

used in English, (c) Distinguish between sex and 
gender, (d) What are personified nouns? 

2. (a) Give a sentence containing a noun in apposition, 

and parse the noun, (b) Give one containing a 
noun in the nominative absolute case with a par- 
ticiple, and parse the noun. 

3. (a) What are pronominal adjectives? (6) Name the 

classes into which they are divided and give an 
example of each. 

4. (a) Name the properties of verbs. (6) Give reasons 

for the number of the verba in the following sen- 
tences: 

1. In France the peasantry go barefooted. 

2. The ** Pleasures of Memory ' ' was published in 1792. 

5. (a) What are interi-ogative adverbs? (b) What are 

correlative conjunctions ? 

6. (a) What is an objective element? (6) What are 

correlative clauses ? Give an example. 

7. (a) Give the principal parts of lie (to recline), spring, 

tear, burn, behold. (6) Decline chimney, wife. 

8. (a) Conjugate the verb " hear " in the imperative 

and infinite modes, active and passive voices. 

9. Correct : (a) The bird is setting on its eggs. 

(6) Can I speak to you ? 

(c) London is larger than any city of Europe. 

(d) Between you and I, he is not honest. 
(«) The child died with the croup. 

10. Analyze, and parse the underscored words : 
** There is a tide in the affairs of men, 
Which, taken at the flood, leads on to fortune. " 
(Time allowed for grammar, two and a half hours.) 



GRAMMAR— A nswers. 



1. (o) Gender, person, number, and case. 

(6) Masculine, feminine, common, and neuter. 

(c) Sex is a natural distinction of objects ; gender is a 

grammatical distinction of words used to represent 

objects. 
{d) By a figure of speech, called personification, sex is 

sometimes ascribed to inanimate objects. 

2. (a) The poet Milton was blind. MUton is a noiuiy 

proper, mas. gender, third person, sing, number, 
nominative case, in apposition with "poet." — Role. 
(6) The sun being risen, we pursued our journey. Sun 
is a noun, common, neuter .gender, third person, 
sing, number, nominative absolute case with a par- 
ticiple. — Rule, 

3. (a) Pronominal adjectives are definitives, most of 

which may, without an article prefixed, represent a 
noun understood. 
(6) Demonstratives ; as, this, these. 

Distributives; as, each, every. 

Indefinites ; as, some, all. 

4. (a) Voice, mode, tense, number, and person. 

(6) 1. When the subject is a collective noun, convey- 
ing plurality of idea, the verb-sihould be plural. 
Digitized by VjOOQIC 
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2. When a subject, plural in form, represents a 
single thing, the verb must be singular. 

5. (a) When, where, why, etc., when used in asking 

questions. 
(6) Coordinate or subordinate conjunctions used in 
pairs, one referring or answering to the other. 

6. (a) A word or group of words which completes the 

meaning of a transitive verb in the active voice, or 
of its participles. 
{b) Two clauses which mutually qualify; as, "The 
deeper the well, the cooler the water.** 

7. (a) Present. Past. Per. Par. 

Lie, lay, lain. 

Spring, sprang, sprung, sprung. 
Tear, tore, torn, 

Burn, burnt, R., burnt, R. 

Behold, beheld, beheld. 

(6) Sing. Plu. 

Nom. chimney, chimneys. 

Pos. chimney's, chimneys*. 

Obj. chimney, chimneys. 

Sing. Plu. 

Nom. wife, wives. 

Pos. wife's, wives*. 

Obj. wife, wives. 

8. Active Voice. 

Imperative Mode. 
Present Tense. 
Singular. 
2. Hear, or do thou hear. 

Plural. 

2. Hear, or do ye or you hear. 

Infinite Mode. 

Present, To hear. Pres. Perfect, To have heard. 

Passive Voice. 

Imperative Mode. 

Present Tense. 

Singular. 

2. Be heard, or be thou heard. 

Plural. 
2. Be heard, or be you heard. 
Infinite Mode. 
Present, To be heard. Pres. Perfect, To have been heard. 
9. (a) The bird is giUing on its eggs. 
(6) May I speak to you? 

(c) London is larger than any other city of Europe. 

(d) Between .you and m€, he is not honest. 
{e) The child died of the croup. 

GEOGRAPHY— Value, 100. 



1. (a) With what European countries does Virginia cor- 

respond in latitude ? 
(6) Locate Tidewater Virginia and describe its sur&ce. 

2. (a) Mention the two systems to which the rivers of 

Virginia belong, and name the principal rivers 
flowing into each. 
(6) What is the chief branch of industry in Virginia ? 

3. (a) What city is the great winter port of the Domin- 

ion of Canada, and the chief British naval station 



in North America? (6) At the mouth of what 
river are Cambridge and Boston? (c) Name and 
locate the largest town of Washington. 

4. (a) Name the j^lfs that indent the northern coast of 

South America. (6) Where is Lake Maracaybo? 
(c) What is the capital of Venezuela ? 

5. (a) To what is the almost tropical climate of southern 

Europe due? (6) What mountains extend north 
and south through Italy? (c) What was the an- 
cient name of Norway and Sweden ? 

6. (a) What city of England has the most extensive cot- 

ton factories in the world ? (6) What city of Scot- 
land is en^afiied in the manufacture of iron ships ? 
(c) What islands are attached to Scotland? (d) 
Where is Loch Lomond ? 

7. (a) What three great races are represented among the 

Asiatics? (6) What mountains separate the Chi- 
nese Empir^ from Asiatic Russia? (c) What coun- 
tries does India embrace ? 

8. (o) Of what as regards elevation does the interior of 

Africa consist ? (ft) Describe the rise of the Nile. 
(c) To what is it attributed ? 

9. (a) To what race do the natives of Oceanica mainly be- 

long? (ft) What does Australasia include ? (c) To 
what two European powers do parts of Borneo be- 
long? 

10. (a) What is the most densely peopled country in the 
world? (ft) What bay of North America is re- 
markable for its high tides? (c) Where is the rais- 
ing of ostriches for their feathers an im})oitant in- 
dustry? (d) What is the great spice r^ion of the 
world? 



(Circular Mo. 154.— Apportionment No. 1.— 1897-'98. 

STATE SCHOOL FUNDS. 



COMMONWEALTH OF VIRGINIA, 
Depabtment of Pubuc Instbuction, 
Superintendent's Office, 
Richmond, September 18, 1897, 

To Cou-nty and City Superintendents of Schools^ and County 
and Ciiy Treasuren. 

The Auditor of Puhlic Accounts reports that, un- 
der the provisions of sections fifteen hundred and seven of 
the Code, the amount applicable to public free school pur- 
poses out of the revenue assessed for the year is, 
$760,684.17. This amount is herein apportioned at the 
rate of $1.1424 per head of school population. 

The Auditor of Public Accounts will forward to each 
superintendent a warrant for the amount apportioned to 
his county or city. Upon receipt of this warrant, the 
superintendent will endorse the same to, and deposit it 
with, the treasurer of his county, together with a written 
statement showing the amount apportioned to, and to be 
placed to the credit of, each school district. The Super- 
intendent will also furnish each district clerk a statement 
showing the sub apportionment of this fund among the 
several districts of the county. 

The law regulating the disbursement of this fund is as 
follows : 

**A11 warrants drawn by district school boards upon 
State school funds shall be paid by the treasurer out of 
any State funds collected by him. But in no case shall 
he pay out a greater sum for any district than the amount 
of State school fuudsVpportioned to said district. '' 
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"At the annual meeting in August, in each year, the 
county school board shall compare the warrants issued by 
each district board with those paid by the Treasurer, and 
report the result to the Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion." 

This money is to be disbursed upon warrants of distrid 
boards of trustees^ as other school funds are disbursed, and 
is to be used exclusively for the pay of teachers. 

County treasurers and district clerks will so keep their 
accounts as to distinguish this fund from other school 
funds, and make a separate statement of the receipts and 
disbursements on account of it in settling their accounts 
at the close of the year. 



^^W^^ Q.yUA.4i^a^^, 



Superintendent. 



STATE SCHOOL FUNDS. 



COUNTY OR CITY. 



Accomac 

Albemarle 

Alexandria city.... 
Alexandria county, 

Alleghany , 

Amelia 

Amherst , 

Appomattox 

Aujjusta , 

Bath 

Bedford 

Bland 

Botetourt , 

Bristol 

Brunswick , 

Buchanan , 

Buckingham 

Buena Vista 

Campbell 

Caroline , 

Carroll 

ChailesCity 

Charlotte 

Charlottesville 

Chesterfield 

Clarke 

Craig 

Culpeper 

Cumbeiland 

Danville 

Dickenson 

Dinwiddie 

Elizabeth City. ... 

Essex 

Fairfax 

Fauquier 

Floyd 

Fluvanna 

Franklin 

Frederick 

Fredericksburg .... 

Giles 

Gloucester 

Goochland 

Grayson 

Greene 

Greensville 

Halifax 



School 
Population. 



11,843 

11,515 
4,800 
1,650 
3,821 
4,079 
7,661 
3,981 

11,111 
1,825 

12,447 
2,010 
6,087 
1.078 
7,565 
2,964 
6,714 
790 
8,815 
7,032 
6,932 
2,084 
6,841 
2,141 
6,512 
3,002 
1,629 
5,842 
3,951 
5,223 
2,486 
5,608 
4,140 
4,328 
6,985 
9,443 
5,973 
3,641 

11,496 
4,835 
1,325 
3,832 
4,987 
4,107 
6,250 
2,239 
3,837 

15,136 



Amount 
Apportioned. 



$13,529 44 

13,154 74 
5,483 52 
1,884 96 
4,365 11 
. 4,659 85 
8,751 93 
4,547 89 

12,693 21 
2,084 88 

14,219 45 
2,296 22 
6,953 79 
l,23l 51 
8,^2 25 
3.386 07 
7,670 07 
902 50 

10,070 26 
8,033 36 
7,919 12 
2,380 76 
7,816 16 
2,446 88 
7,439 31 
3,429 48 
1,860 97 
6,673 90 
4.513 62 
5,966 76 
2,840 00 
6,406 58 
4,729 54 
4,944 31 
7,979 66 

10,787 68 
6,823 56 
4,159 48 

13,133 03 
5,523 50 
1513 68 
4,377 68 
5,697 15 
4,691 84 
7,140 00 
2,557 83 
4,383 39 

17,291 37 



STATE SCHOOL FUNDS— Continued. 



COUNTY OR CI . Y. 



Hanover 

Henrico 

Henry 

Highland 

Isle of Wight 

James City 

King & Queen 

King George 

King William 

Lancaster 

Lee 

Loudoun 

Louisa 

Lunenburg. 

Lynchburg 

Madison 

Manchester 

Mathews 

Mecklenburg 

Middlesex 

Montgomery 

Nansemond 

Nelson 

New Kent 

Newport News 

Norfolk city 

Norfolk county 

Northampton 

Northumberland ... 

Nottoway 

Orange 

Page 

Patrick... 

Petersbuiig 

Pittsylvania 

Portsmouth 

Powhatan 

Prince Edward 

Prince George... 

Princess Anne 

Prince William..... 

Pulaski 

Radford 

Rappahannock 

Richmond city 

Richmond county.. 

Roanoke city 

Roanoke county.... 

Rockbridge 

Rockingham 

Russell 

Scott 

Shenandoah 

Smyth 

Southampton 

Spotsylvania 

Stafford 

Staunton 

Surry , 

Sussex 

Tazewell 

Warren 

Warwick 

Washington 

Westmoreland 

Williamsburg 

Winchester 

Wise 

Wythe 

York 



Totals . 



School 
PopalatioQ. 



7,614 
9,150 
7,541 
2,111 
4,782 
1,588 
3,974 
2,827 
4,046 
3,523 
7,659 
8,291 
6,817 
4,595 
6,772 
4,007 
3,669 
3,455 

10,974 
3,070 
6,386 
7,671 
6,347 
2,421 
1,949 

10,257 

13,170 
4,409 
3,768 
5,048 
5,167 
5,156 
5,995 
7,667 

19,034 
4,318 
2,876 
5,960 
3,356 
4,077 
4,086 
5,113 
1,264 
3,663 

23,933 
3,013 
4,526 
6,017 
8,425 

11,216 
6,847 
9,520 
7,450 
5,661 
8,740 
3,947 
3,219 
1,956 
3,296 
4,988 
8,152 
3,849 
1,477 

10,488 
3,482 
507 
1,792 
4,622 
7,227 
3.299 



665,865 



Amoant 
.Apportioned. 
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A Remarkable Record! 



NATURAL 
ELEMENTARY GEOGRAPHY 

By Jacques W. Redway, F. R. G. S. 

Although published only three months, the Natural Ele- 
mentary Geography has already been adopted for use 
in the public schools of many of the leading cities of America, 
including : 



Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Buffalo, N. ^. 
Washington, D. C. 
Newark, N. J. 
Jersey City, N. J. 
I>enyer, Col. 
Albany, N. Y. 
New Haven, Conn. 
Fall River, Mass. 
Dayton, O. 
Trenton, N. J. 
Salt Lake City, U. 



Boston, Mass. 
TVilkesbarre, Pa. 
Hoboken, N. J. 
Elizabeth, N. J. 
Portland, Me. 
Lancaster, Pa. 
Binghainton, N. Y. 
Yonkers, N. Y. 
Sprin^rfield, O. 
Chattanoogra, Tenn. 
Long Island City, N. Y. 
TVilliamsport, Pa. 
Etc., Etc., Etc. 



Baltimore, Md. 
Johnstown, Pa. 
Osweero, N. Y. 
Lexington, Ky. 
Aurora, 111. 
McKeesport, Pa. 
Bayonne, N. J. 
Lockport, N. Y. 
Paducah, Ky. 
Auburn, Me. 
Oil City, Pa. 
Fort Smith, Ark. 



It has also been introduced into a large number of State nor- 
mal schools, leading private schools, and into scores of cities, 
towns, and districts in all parts of the country. No other 
elementary geography has been so extensively introduced 
in short a time, nor has any similar book been so emphatic- 
ally indorsed by progressive educators. 

THE NATURAL ELEMENTARY GEOGRAPHY will be sent prepaid to any ad- 
dress on receipt of price, 60 cents. Illustra|}ed descriptive circular and in- 
troduction terms on request. Correspondence cordially invited. 

AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY. 

WASHINGTON SQUARE, NEW YORK CITY. 
Also at Cincinnati, Chicagro, Boston, Atlanta, and Portland, Ore. 
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^Webster's Authentic Oidtionaries. 

CAUTION. 



Do 



not be decoived In buying small so-called 
« Webster's Dictioaaries." AU aa- < 

thentio abridgments of the Intei^ 
national in the various sizes bear ' 
oar trade-mark on the front coyer 
as shown in the cnts. 



BO VEARt* 

IXPERIENOI. 



TVebster's International t^^ 

The One Great Standard Authority, Tfcfi ^^4-9 .#^«« «^ ^•wt 

80 writM Hon. D. J. Brewer. MW\C%M.%9MMStML^m 

Justioe U. 8. Supremo Couri. ^^ ^^ ^^ ^^ »-.••--. ^ w 

IT IS THE BEST FOR TEACHERS AND SCHOOLS, BECAUSE ; 

Words are easily found. Pronunciation Is easily ascertained. Meanings are easily 
learned. The growth of words easily traced, and because excellence of quality 
rather than superfluity of quantity characterises Its erery departUMnt. it Is 
thoroughly reliable. 




William J?. BoggB, D.D., LL^D.f Chancellor Vnireraitr of Georgia, 
Atbetia, Oa., says.— four International Webster is a manrel of tne printer's art. 
and of the binder's too. I have tested its deflnitions of the principal terms of Mental 
and Moral Science, and find them more accurate than any otners to which I have aooess. 
Taken as a whole I believe it to be the very best dictionary short of those which cost 
large sums of money.— March 18, 1887. 

I^^Specimen pages sent on application to 

G. & C. Herriam Co«, Ptibllsliers, Spiinsffield, Hami« 



TRADE MARKIt 
DESlCNSf 
OOPVRIQHTt to 

Anyone eendlng a sketch and desoripUoDaMf 

I quickly ascertain, free, whether an inTentians 

, probably patentable. Comman1cstiOD8 atrlolh 

oonfldenttaL Oldest airency foraecorlnffpateaa 

in America. We have a Waabington offlee. 

Patents taken throukh Munn ft Go. reoalit 

I special notice in the 

SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN, 



bewitUallT inamntod, lanraat elienbtloa «( 
anT aolentlflo Jonnial, weeklr, temutMD iTOt; 
fUOstz monttai. Specimen copleaandHlo 



r Mlentlflo Jonnial, weekly, termstMD i 
.-JOstz monttai. Spedmen copleaand' 
BOOK OH PATCNTB Mnt tne. Addna 

MUNN a. CO., 
Ml BrMidway. Mew Tart. 



Standard 

Text Books 

for 

Virginia 

High 

SchoolSf 

AcademleSf 

Colleges, 



WELLS' MATHEMATICS, 

Algebras, Geometry, Trigonometry. 

Nichols' Analytic Geometry, 

Osborne's Differential and Integral Calculus. 

Tuell & Fowler's First Book in Latin. 

Daniell's New Latin Prose Composition. 

Herberman's Sallust's Catiline, 

and other works in "The Students' Series of Latin Classics.'* 

The Students' Series of English Classics, 

(34 volumes ready.) 

Dr. Steele's Ethics, Economics, Psychology 
and Bible Study. 

LEACH, SHEWELL a SANBORN, 

9-11 East Sixteenth Street, New York. 



Our Full 

Catalogue 

mailed 

on 

Application. 

Correspond' 

ence 

Invited. 



Tn TodPhflrC " Draughon's practical Boos- 
1 V I OayinH 9 kkbping I l l u s t r a t k d," for 
Onri nthorC BOMBSTUDyandforuseiuliierarjr 
Ollll UlllOIOi schools and business colleges. 
Successfully used in general class work by teacmers 
who HAVS NOT had the advantage of a business 
<^ucation. Will not require much ot the teacher's 
time. Nothing like it issued. Price in reach of alU 



OVER 



l^i'^^^i 



400 A tttcw A ^'' 



Bsceived 




PROM 1/ I \\ IN 

COLLEGES M-430 Days. 

Special rates to Schools and Teachers. Sample 
copies sent for examination. Write for prices and 
circulars showing some of its Special Aavantag:es, 
Illustrations, etc (Mention this paper). Address 

DRAUGHON'S Practical Business College, 

Nashvllldi Tenn., or Tcxarkanaf Texas. 
"Prof. Draughon— I learned booklceepinj: at 
home Irom your book, while holding a position as 
night telegraph operator." C. E. Lbffingwell, 
Bookkeeper for Gerber & Picks, 

Wholesale Grocers, S. Chicago, HI. 



TEXAS IPPiCIATES TEACHERS 

OF WORTH AND ENERGY. 



A continuous experience of seven years makes us the 
OLDEST AGENCY in the State. We wor 



only. 



\ work in Texas 
Send 2c. stamp for particulars. 



Manager Texas Teachers^ Bureau, Palestine, Tcjou, 

Virginia Educational Bureau^ 



Recommends teachers to schools and families. Informfl 
parents and guardians of ^ood schools. Experienced 
teachers wanted for vacancies. Able educators in any 
department of learning furnished on short notice. 

Write for information. 

J. R. WEAVER, Manager. 
Digitized by V. 
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COLLEGE OF WILLIAM AND MARY, 

Williamsburg, Virginia. 

SBSSION BBG-INS THI7BSDA7, OOTOBBK 7th, 1897; CLOSES LAST THIJBSDA7 IN JX7NB. 

THE OLDEST COLLEGE IN THE SOUTH THOROUGH NORMAL 

AND AOADEMIO TRAINING. 



1^ Historic surroandiags, healthy climate, forty-eight miles from Richmond on the Chesapeake and Ohio Railvay. 
Tkrms Cheap. Expenses for students willing to teach two years in the Public Schools of Virginia— board, fuel, 
light and washing — flO per month ; other students, from $12 to $14 per month. Tuition fee, chargeable against such 
students only as are not willing to take a pledge to teach, $17.50 per half session ; medical fee, $3. 

LYON G. TYLER. President. 

State Female Normal School, 

F^ARMVILLE, VIRGINIA. 

Tuition free to one hundred and twenty-eight State Students, who pledge themselves to teach 
two years in the public schools. 

Board, washing, light, and fuel, thirteen dollars and a quarter a month. 

Graduates of city High Schools are admitted to the professional classes, and may obtain diplomas 
in one session. 

JOHN A. CUNNINGHAM, President. 

Virginia Normal and Collegiate Institute^ 

Petersburg, Virginia. 

This is a State institution for colored youth, male and female, prepared to give a iBirst-class normal 
and higher education. 

Its rapid increase in numbers and uniform efficiency, as attested by many county and city super- 
intendents, and its patrons generally, are a guarantee of its future success. 
Terms for session of eight months, $60.00. 
Further particulars can be had on application. 

J. H. JOHNSTON, Prmdmt. 
C. J. DANIEL, Secretary, 
H. B. HucLES, Treasurer and Business Manager, 
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IT embodies all the requirements of a modern schoo 
desk. Is strong, durable and handsome. 

Has Automatic Hinge that is absolutely noise- 
less and will always remain so. Ask us for catalogue 
and prices. 

If you prefer ADJUSTABLE desks, see ours 
before purchasing. 

THOmAS KANE (S CO., 

Chicagro. Racine, TVis. 

Maimfacturers school supplies of all kinds. 

Also celebrated Victor jPolcling and Lock Desks. ^ t 

Digitized by VjOOQ IC 
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ADOPTED FOR VniGINIA SCHOOLS. 



Hansen's Histories 



OF THE 



UNITED STATES. 

By Br of. HBNBY B. CHAMBBJRS, Tulane University, New Orleans. 



WITH the many works on History designed for use in our Public Schools, it 
might seem needless to put forth anything new in competition ; yet the 
story of our national life is so well presented by Prof. Chambers, with so much 
candor and truth, and in a style so interesting, that we feel good teachers should 
see and know the books for themselves. 

Their merit has been recognized by numerous adoptions. The fact of their 
wide use testifies to the high estimate put upon them by teachers and school 
officers who have examined them. 

The books are skilfully arranged for teaching purposes, with excellent maps, 
blackboard forms, notes, etc., and are substantially made. Sample copies will be 
mailed for examination on receipt of price, and money refunded if books are not 
introduced^and are returned to us. 

Hansen's School History of the United States, - 60'cent& 
Hansen's Higher History of the United States - - $1.00 



Atnang other Text^Books tidopted for Virginia Schools are: 

MAURT'S GBOGRAPHIBS. VENABLB'S ARITHMBTIOS, ALGBBRA, 

AND GEOMBTR7. 

MAURY'S PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. 

HOLMES' HIS^PORY OF THE UMlTJflJJ 

HOLMES' READERS. ' STATES. 

HOLMES' SPELLER. . GILDERSLEEVE'S LATIN BOOKS. 



! 



DHIYERSITY PDBLISHIHG COMPANY, 

43-45-47 £. Tenth Street, New York. 714-716 Canal Street, New Ortean^ 

Digitized by VjOOQIC 




Old Skkiu, Educational Journal or Virginia, Vol. XXII. 



Ni^W SrR1K8, VlROIMlA SCHO O L JoUBNAL, VoL. VI, No. 10. 



RICHMOND, DECEMBER, 1897. Sl.OOa year in advance. 



C03SrTE3SrTS- 



BDITORIAL: 

Richmond Scliool Session Not Shortened — Proposed National University at Washington, D. C. — 
Conference of Virginia Colleges — Election of Superintendent of Public Instruction 

PROCBEDINQ5 OF THE SUPERINTENDENTS' CONFERENCE : 

Paper on Oradlng Tearhem^ Salaries — Prompt l\iymen1 of Teachers — Is th4^ Present Law Effective f If 
S'otf the Remedy? hy Su|)erintendent W. C. Mai-shall— Discussion by Superintendent W. A. Blank- 
ingship 

Paper on The Examination and Certificatim of Teachers— State Board of ExaminerSy by Superinten- 
dent Gavin Rnwls — Discussion by Superintendent J. H. St4^phens 

Paper on The Relalvm of School Discipline to Moral Education, by Hon. W. T. Harris 

Paper on Courses of Study in City SchooU^ by Superintendent C C. Glass — New Books 

OFFICIAL DEPARTnENT: 

State Spelling Contest — Report of Conductor Charles H. Winston on Radford Normal — Report of 
Conductor James P. Britt on Irviugton Normal—Uniform Examinations for Teachers' Certifi- 



cates—First Call to Chattanooga. 



315-316 



316-319 

319-324 
324-330 
330-333 



335-340 



TENTH ANNUAL SESSION 



OK THK 




"^"UTrmriGT 




tkods 



Begins Jxine, l^^^,lzed.vGoogle 
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IT PAYS TO GET THE BEST AND MOST TEACHABLE BOOKS„ 

Recently one of the best edncntors in Virninin remnrUcd, "Lee's Oifltory i-^* not only the be^t History I ever wkw, but it is the iti(*j 
t«i^cbahl0 and beMt text-book of any kind thnl I ever had me privilege of uning/* Many other prominent teaohv^rs are equally emohatic. 
io (heir endorsement. 

I,cc's fiirief Mistofy of tJ^c Ui)itcd States .'."r^e'^r.b.rirr.'lllIlVrpl^tit: 

taining over 400 pages plain print, questions, summaries, etc , retail price only 90 cents : inirndiutory price to teaohen*, 75 cents, Tbw 
series of Uistorlen, written by Mrs. Su»an Pendleton Lee, of Lexington, Virginia, is considered the best of the kind ever offered. We pub- 
lish three Histories— Advanced, Brief and Primary. 

CXj^ii4 i%^4r«% T {-f ^ •«>-<« 4 ii ^^ by Miss Lr)Ui8E Manly, of South (Carolina, is a n^w and excellent text-hook, h i> 
0\JKk\^L}^TT} J<ll^CXa.L.U.re, u^ed as a reader in the F«.nrth, Fifth and Sixth Grade.s and in the regular 

Literature Courses. Contains 540 page.«(, Criticisms and Extrarts from tho Best Southern Writers. A Full List or Southkbh Authom; 

only text-book of the kind published. Retail price, $L00 ; Introductory price, sri cents. 

SoatJ^cri) States of tbe Pmei-icai) Ui)ioi>, X^d.o'lv^ii^w^rrVKr.hl'i'ct 

stitutional Argument on the History question that has ever been published for Advanced Hinior}' Cla-ses. Retail price, $1.00; Introdae- 
tory price, 85 cents. 

Smithdeal's Grammar, SpeHer and Letter- Writer, r^^r.r.?J..>: 

in one text-book is exactly Mdaptod to the ufods of the hour. It i-* used in h Rreat many business colleges and schools, and i* everywhere 
giTing satisfaction. A j-areful examination will convince you that it is well adapted to work in the chiMS-room and for personal study. Re- 
tail price, 75 cents; Introductory, 60 cents*. 

fXtt'tW'^^e^a. £\^ l^«>#*#«^<t-M f \'tf3^-ff^'ktf^t:^ bv .Maimmf. JEFreRsoN Teitsi.kb, K>v^^ >^ ^if*^ of ^^rman Literntare 
\/UiIinC?9 Ul VEC^l incilX l^liC^l aiUl C;^ from the earliest period t.» the present time. An inierestiDp. m- 

•trnctive text-book and for the use of the general reiider. Used in the I*ublic Schools and in the L«*ading Privnle dchooN. Retail pri'^, 

$1,26; Introductory price, $1.00. 

Clflrk<t«*A«*'a H-iKI^ Q^11<«f«t«G Adapted to thre«^ year-' ctuirse of Biblrt Studv. A <t«»r a fair trial has proved 
i3UC;cll CI » l^IUIC; iZ9jII<lUU9» aj«ucc.ssful ti'xi-».ooU. A sy -lenmlic >tidy of the Bible in »cho<»l» and col 

leges is growing. It menus a >:reat deal ft)r the eau?*e of education. Thus the rising geueraiiou arc betier equipped for fighting the battles 

of life. 60 cents per volume ; thrt-e volumes for three years' course of study, $1.2t). 

lw<«*AVf <« tf^^'a I>*«<ir'ftr'<il \f\fV%'§*%t^^\c*a. are just what you need. They help teacher and pupil. 8»»e 
VftFanani 9 l^l aWllWai i«.l ll.IlIIld.lW9 lois of wear and tear. Primary : Retail price, 26 cents; intro- 
ductory price, 20 cents. Elementary: Retail price, 35 cents ; introductory price, :J0 ccut.'*. Catalogue sent on application. 

l\iA|«f««r9a Hltttrkt^V t\^ \J\fa\tt\f^ by General I). H. Mai'rv. A new and interesting text-book by a popuUr 
ivi.CiM.1 y 9 11.19I.V1 y Ul T II J^IIlICly and well-known author, written in a bright, attractive style, oeautifolly 

illustrated. nicely bound, containing 246 pages. Retail price only 76 cenlw. Ihe very history for the limes. It has Just been adopted by 

the State Board. 

"A NEW ERA IN THE EDUCATIONAL DEVELOPMENT OF THE SOUTH," an interesting and valuable paper by Professor T. 

8. MI^TKH, will be .•'cnt on receipt of two-cent postage stamp. If teaching or building a library, we can help you. 

Address: B. F. JOHNSON PUBLISHING CO., 

3 and 5 South 11th Street, 

RICHMOND, VIRGINIA. 




Do not be deoelTed br alhirlnff advcrtisemenf f^ nnd 
taink 70a oan get the best made, finest fliu»h ui\i 
MOST POPULAR 8IWINO MACH^r ": 

for a mere eonff. Boy from reliable maniifactnv. t-- 
that have ffained a reputation by horx ^r nn.l > m 
deallns. There Is none in the world thnt r.in c m 
In mechanical cnniaruction, durability of v. 1 1 ' 
paita.flnenefls of flnlsh, beanty in appcurnn'- . ..> 
as many improTemente ae tho N E W H O V " 

WRITE FOR CIRCULAR ^ 

. Tke Few Home Sewing MactiiH; :';• 

OaAiroB, Mass. Bostoit, Mass. 28 Ukiov ^v\?' .r.\. 

CmoAOO.lLU 8t. IX)rT3. Mo. r>.\TT,A ^ :. 

Bam Fkakctsoo, Cal. atla> t.v, c. a. 

FOR SALE L'Y 

J. H. BUSBY, 
1A06 E. MAIN ST., RICHMOND, VA. 



Mcjous 




Horsford's Acid Phosphate 



This preparation by its action 
in promoting digestion, and as 
a nerve food, tends to prevent 
and alleviate the headache aris- 
ing from a disordered stomach, 
or that of a nervous origin. 

Dr. F. A. Roberts, Woter\-ille, Me., 

says: 

'" Have found it of great benefit in 
nervous headiiche, nervous dyspepsia and 
neuralgia ; an<l tliink it is giving great 
satisfaction when it is thoroughly tried. 

Descriptive pamphlet free on application to 
Uiimford Chomirnl Works, Providence, B. I. 

Beware of Substitutes aud Imitations. 

For sale by all Druggfists. 



The Virginia Sehool Journal. 



Vol. VI. 



RICHMOND, DECEMBER, 1897. 



No. 10. 



J. A. ncQILVRAY, Editor. 



Terns, 



\ $1.00 a year (10 nnmbers) in advance 
L Single copy, 15 cents. 



Th« Joarnal is published at Richmond the firnt of each month 
exc(»pt July and August. The annual volume beginn in January. 
New AubscriptioQS may begin with any month and the subscriber 
will receive the ten numbers following. 



Remltttances ohould be made by Money Order, Registered Letter, 
ExpreHS Order, Draft, or Check, payable to the order of Tna 
Viaoi?iiA School Jour.nal. Money in letters not registered Is 
at risk of the sender. Any person failing to receive the Joukmal 
within reasonable time after sending subscription, should give 
notice of the fact. 

The Joarnal is sent to snbscribers until they order it to be dis- 
coDtinaed and pay all arrearage. 



When Change of Addresa is desired, the old address as well as 
the new one mu&t be given. 

DIacontlnaanoes.— Sub<«cribers wishing the Joubnal stopped 
should notify us to that effect ; otherwise it Is understood toat 
they wish it to continue. 

Addreaa all remittances and communications to 

THB TIBOINIA SCHOOL JOtTRNAL, 
P. O. Dbaweb 926, 

Richmond, Ta. 



1. Better salaries for teachers, 
and prompt payment. 

2. A longer school term for chil- 
dren, and more effective 
teaching. 

Life diplomas, issued by the 
State and worthily won. 

A deliverance from annual ex- 
aminations, after compe- 
tency has been once estab- 
lished. 

A Teachers' Reading Circle, 
with no fees attached. 

6. A Virginia Chautauqua, with 

a permanent home. 

7. Closer supervision, with sala- 

ries that justify it. 

We would be glad to receive from our read- 
ers statements of views on any of the above 
subjects. 

Be brief and to the point. 



Sclf^ool 

ioixtpai 

Stsipds 

¥ot 



Contrary to the expectations of all interested 
in education, the Richmond city council failed 
to appropriate the necessary J8,000 for the pay- 
ment of teachers' salaries uo to January 1» 
1898. This is the more surprising as Rich- 
mond has always taken great pride in her pub- 
lic schools, and boasted that though small in 
comparison with the great cities of the North 
and West, she could claim to rank third in the 
efficiency of her schools. It would seem but 
a short-sighted policy for a city to begin re- 
trenchments by economizing on its schools, for 
even in material wealth knowledge is the great 
producer. In Dr. W. T. Harris's address be- 
fore the Congress of Education, held in Atlanta 
in 1895, he said: " Massachusetts, with nearly 
twice the average schooling per individual, pro- 
duces nearly or quite twice the amount of 
wealth per individual compared with the na- 
tion's average." If the South is to hold her 
own in the nation, she must educate. To-day, 
as in the past, ** Knowledge is Power." 

The city of Richmond, however, will not 
suflTer from this lack of funds, for the teachers, 
seeing the demoralization produced in the 
schools by even the suggestion of closing for 
three weeks, have come to the rescue, and 
oflered to teach without compensation. It is 
out of place to offer a word of praise to them. 
One does not "gild refined gold." The facts 
speak for themselves. 

■ff 

A circular has been issued by Mrs. Susanna 
Phelps Gage, of Ithaca, N. Y., secretary of the 
George Washington Memorial Committee, to 
the various educational and patriotic associa- 
tions of women, looking to the establishment 
of the Administration Building of the pro- 
posed University of the United States in mem- 
ory of George Washington. It is suggested 
that the women of the country raise the J250,- 
000 necessary tor this purpose, and is be- 
lieved that their interest will be especially eu- 
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listed, since women are to be admitted to all 
the privileges of the university. A meeting is 
called in Washington, D. C, on December 14th, 
to devise plans for the work. 

President Gilman, of Johns Hopkins, dis- 
cusses in Open Letters, of the Century Magazine^ 
the propriety of establishing such a university 
in connection with the Smithsonian Institu- 
tion. 

The third annual meeting of the Conference 
of Virginia Colleges will take place in Rich- 
mond on December 17th. By invitfition of the 
faculty of Eicbmond College the members will 
meet in the rooms of President Boatw right. 
One of the subjects for discussion — the require- 
ments for entrance to college — is of especial im- 
portance to our high schools throughout the 
state, since these requirements must be met by 
them if the students are to pass directly from 
the high schools to college. The closer articu- 
lation of our system of education, from pri- 
mary school to university, and the resulting 
economy of time, is a subject of deep interest 
to educators throughout the country. 

As this issue of the Journ.il was about to go 
to press, the election of Dr. Joseph Southall to 
the office of Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion was announced. 

Dr. Southall was born in Prince Edward 
county, Virginia, in 1833. He was educated 
at Hampden-Sidney and William and Mary 
Colleges, and afterwards studied medicine at 
the Medical College of Virginia. At the be- 
ginning of the war he was practicing his pro- 
fession, but volunteered and entered the Con- 
federate service, in which he was appointed a 
surgeon. At the close of the war he resumed 
the practice of medicine in Amelia county. 
About eight years ago ho was elected to the 
State Senate from the 30th district, composed 
ot the counties of Amelia, Cumberland, and 
Prince Edward, and is now a member of that 
body. lie has also served on the Medical Ex- 
aminins: Board of Viricinia, and is now a mem- 
ber of the Board of Visitors of the College of 
William and Mary. 

Dr. SouthalTs acquaintance with public 
afiairs will be serviceable to him in the admin- 
istration of the public free school system. In 
his arduous work, he will have the hearty co- 
operation of the school officers and teachers of 
the state. 



Proceedings of the Conference of County and City 
Superintendents of Schools of Virginia, held in 
the City of Richmond, May, 1897. 



[CorUinued from November number.} 
Superintendent W. C. Marshall presented 
the following paper on 

GRADING teachers' SALARIES — PROMPT PAYMENT 
OF TEACHERS — IS THE PRESENT LAW EFFECTIVE? 
IF NOT, THE REMEDY? 

The grading of teachers' salaries is a question which 
must address itself to every county superintendent of 
schools in Virginia who comes in contact with a large 
number of teachers, divided into several districts. 

The same rate of taxation affords some districts in 
the same county a larger revenue than other districta, 
because of the greater value of property in some dis- 
trictfl over others. This enables the district with the 
most revenue to pay higher salaries to a second or third 
grade teacher than other districts are able to pay to 
first grade teachers, creating a feeling of discontent with 
the higher grade and worse paid teachers that it is hard 
to explain or overcome, because it is founded in the love 
of equal justice to all. 

After long observation and careful thought I believe 
that the pay of teachers should be regulated according 
to the qualification of the teacher and the work he has 
to do, as in some measure is now the case, and that all 
teachers doing the same amount of work and exercising 
equal ability as teachers and disciplinarians ought to re- 
ceive the same compensation in all the districts of the 
same county, in all instances receiving the most that 
the revenues will afford, in order to make the profession 
of teaching attract as high an order of talent as the va- 
rious other professions and occupations. 

In those districts where the state and county taxes 
are sufficient to pay all the teachers, no district tax 
should be levied, and in those districts where the state 
and county taxes are insufficient, the district tax should 
be increased until all the districts have a fund sufficient 
to make the pay of the teachers of the same grade 
equal all over the district and in all the districts of the 
county. 

I believe this much could be accomplished under ex- 
isting laws, with very slight modifications, and one alter- 
native should be to give the county superintendent more 
than an advisory power in the appointment of teachers 
— in the graded schools if no others. 

The county superintendent knows intimately all the 
teachers in the county ; the trustees are thrown only with 
those in their district, and even with them the trustees' 
associations are not so close as are the relations of the su- 
perintendent with the teachers. The superintendent 
may have more than a hundred teachers to select from, 
the trustees have only those in the district over which 
they preside. 

I know of more than one school in a county in this 
state where youths are taught the higher branches with a 
thoroughness that enables them to enter college well 
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prepared to prosecute their studies successfully or to dis- 
charge at once the duties of life, at a cost to the taxpay- 
ers of thirty cents a month, and this without the slight- 
est neglect in the teaching of the ordinary common 
school branches. I know of other schools where the 
results are no better, but where the cost to the tax- 
payers is three dollars per month per pupil in average 
daily attendance. Now I believe that the inequalities 
in the pay of teachers and in the assessment of taxes 
could be adjusted so as to operate with greater justice to 
all parties if the county superintendents of schools had 
at least a veto power in the appointment of teachers to 
the graded schools. 

When Mr. Cleveland sent his first great tariff message 
to Congress, stating that taxes should be reduced because 
the treasury was bursting with a $200,000,000 surplus, it 
is said that he received this cablegram from the extrav- 
agant spendthrift, the Prince of Wales, "Dear Grover, 
all you don't want give me." I felt very much like 
having this message repeated to the Empire State of the 
Union when I heard the learned gentleman from New 
York say that he had been given $12,000,000 for his 
schools, and was asked if he wanted more. 

Prompt Payment of Teachers. 

There is nothing more important in any business than 
a prompt settlement for labor performed. The certain 
knowledge that when your work is done you are going 
to enjoy the fruits of your labor, stimulates you to the 
highest effort. There are some counties where the pay 
of teachers is often delayed. The salaries are paid in 
the end, but the teacher never gets as much as he con- 
tracted for, as he has to have his monthly orders on the 
treasurer discounted in order to get the money to meet 
the requirements that are immediately pressing upon 
him. 

In the counties where the pay of teachers is delayed, 
so it ia with every indebtedness of the county. The 
cauae ia insufficiency of revenue. They got behind, 
and the taxes of the present year go to pay the indebted - 
neas of the last, and every year the debt increases the 
faster because such counties cannot employ teachers or 
get other work done as cheaply as those that have the 
cash to pay. I dislike the egotism that is always press, 
ing one's own experience on others, yet I cannot suggest 
a remedy without some reference to a situation personal 
to myself. The time was in the county of Fauquier 
when she was very much behind in current expenses. 
We had a bold and honest treasurer in the person of 
Mr. E. G. Edwards. He urged the levying of a tax suf- 
ficient to meet the curreiit expenses, and he was vig- 
orously combatted, but his point was carried, and ever 
since the taxes have been sufficient to meet the indebt. 
ednesa of the county promptly, and we have no serious 
delays. 

Unless counties have special laws, the general legisla- 
tion in regard to this matter is ample to effect a remedy. 
Now, Mr. Chairman, I have done the duty assigned me 
in giving my views upon the ** Grading of Teachers' Sal- 
2^x&a — Prompt Payment of Teachers. Is the Present Law 
Effective? If Not, the Remedy ? ' ' If in all the chaff one 



grain of wheat should be found, I b^ that you will ac- 
cept it, and with a breath of kindness blow the chaff 
away. 

The subject was discussed by Superintend- 
ent W. A. Blankingship, as follows : 

"Grading Teachers' Salaries," in the sense of paying 
them in proportion to the grade of certificate held by 
them, has so long been the practice with us that it has 
come to be regarded as a fixed principle, and is never 
mentioned or thought of as a subject of debate ; but as 
the State Superintendent has selected it as one of the 
subjects for discussion, it must still be an open question 
in some sections. The idea is based upon what seems to 
me to be regarded as an axiom in every department of 
the business world ; viz, That the best services are en- 
titled to the best pay, and that only the best pay can 
prompt to the best services— the best services in teach- 
ing always mean the best qualifications. 

In the cities, where somewhat different conditions ob- 
tain and where the schools more nearly reflect the work 
of the superintendent and his corps of principals, it may 
be that the grading of salaries is of less moment, but it is 
there that it is most generally practiced ; certainly in the 
country, where everything depends on the teacher, it is 
doubly important. In the cities it may be true that the 
superintendent makes the schools; in the country it is 
certainly true that the teachers make them. However 
much a county superintendent may wish to be regarded 
as the all-important factor, and however competent and 
active he may be, he is obliged to confess that the effi- 
cient supervision of 80 or 100 schools, scattered over 
from four to six hundred square miles of territory, is 
beyond the power of any one man, and in default of 
efficient supervision, certainly the next best thing is an 
efficient corps of teachers, and any superintendent who 
can create one will abundantly earn his money. In 
this work nothing will help him more than the ability 
to pay the best salaries for the best qualifications, and 
probably the ** dead level system " of paying will be his 
greatest obstacle. As long as the most incompetent and 
inefficient are receiving the same pay as the most able 
and conscientious, what right have you to expect any 
serious efiort for improvement? and what necessity is 
there for it? 

You may hold teachers' meetings — you may even call 
them institutes ; you may appeal to the higher motives, 
and point to the glory of a generation of men and 
women trained under their care, and all that, but noth- 
ing tells like "M« best pay for the best work.** 

It is my experience that the teachers themselves de- 
mand the grading of salaries and possibly their best 
founded complaint is : That their services are not pro- 
perly appreciated by the school officers themselves ; that 
the careless and incompetent often receive at our hands 
as much recognition as the most efficient, and that those 
who devote their best efforts to pandering to the 
whims of the community are most certain of constant 
employment. 

There Is a general demand for first class teachers, and 
it is our duty, as far as possible, to supply them. Possibly 
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scientific teachers are beyond our raean^, but professional 
teachers are within our reach, and we fail in our duty 
if we do not exert our best efforts to supply them. By 
professional teachers, I mean those who will equip them- 
selves for their work to the best of their ability, and 
then do it conscientiously ; who are willing to take half 
hour each morning to review the day's work ; who 
recognize the fact that there is such a thing as professional 
teaching and who are doing something to increase their 
own professional and intellectual growth ; who, while 
they are teaching their pupils to read, write, and ci- 
pher, are at the same time trying to develop their 
moral, intellectual, and social natures, and make better 
men and women of them ; who keep themselves abreast 
of the times, and honestly intend to make teaching their 
life's work (at least until they get married). But what 
right have we to invite people to enter a work, if the very 
best qualifications are to bring no more reward than the 
most inferior? It may be said that the slight advance 
in salary which we can afford, will not prompt to much 
extra exertion, but there is always something in the 
** best pai/f^* over and above its intrinsic worth, and 
teachers are as amenable to that influence as any other 
class. If we are content to employ school-keepers we 
need not trouble ourselves about these things; we can 
get them all at the same price. I know that first grade 
certificates are not always evidences of first class teach- 
ers, but we must have some general rule. 

Much can be said about giving the most money to those 
who do the most work, and our sympathies can easily be 
excited by the old story of some young teacher wearing 
herself out struggling with forty or fifty unruly urchins, 
while her more fortunate colle^igue is having a nice time 
in a small school on a larger salary. All this might be 
true, if the greatest physical effort and mental anxiety 
always produced the best results, and if these qualities 
alone were needed in the schoolroom, but, unfortunately, 
education, professional skill, experience, &c., are still re- 
quired. When we put unskilled teachers in charge of 
our primary classes we contradict the experience of our 
best educators. Besides these young teachers have every 
opportunity to raise themselves to the first grade, and 
the present regulations of the Board of Education seem 
to suggest that they must do so, or step down and out. 
And as far as I am advised, only those who wisR to teach 
because they have nothing else to do, complain of this. 
My experience sugi^'csts that all classes who are really in- 
terested in schools endorse the idea of grading salaries. 
Occasionally I have caught " Hail Columbia *' about 
grading certificates, but all agree that the best certificates 
are entitled to the best pay. 

Gradmg salaries necessarily means much more careful 
work on the part of the superintendent, in grading certi- 
ficates, for the most callous must feel more keenly his 
responsibility, when he knows that his marking will 
affect the school funds on the one hand, and the pay of 
his teachers on the other ; it encourages and strengthens 
the professional spirit, for teachers who are made to feel 
that their efforts are appreciated, are certain to become 
more earnest in their work ; it helps to eliminate the 
ineflScicnt, for it soon makes their inefficiency too con- 



spicuous to be endured ; and finally it is right, for those 
who equip themselves best, do the best work and are 
entitled to the best pay. 

These statements might be much more elaboratelj 
treated, but they are almost axiomatic, and I will ventupe 
the statement that there is hardly a county in the state 
where it has not been found necessary to adopt them to 
some extent. There is a much higher plain from which 
to discuss this subject, but this is a very practical age, 
and this is the practical side of the question. 

Now, as to the second division of the subject — " Prompt 
Payment of Teachers— Is the Present Law Effective ? The 
Remedy." 

The efficiency of the schools probably depends as 
largely upon the prompt payment of the teachers as upon 
any other single thing, but the subject presents some 
difficulties. I take it that it is not intended to consider 
the various methods resorted to in limited localities by 
particular district boards to secure the prompt payment 
of their warrants, or the kindness of individual treasuren 
who pay school warrants out of any funds on hand, up 
to within a safe limit. These things speak volumes for 
the zeal of the parties, but they do nothing towards solv- 
ing the problem — ^possibly retard its solution by satisfying 
a greater number with existing conditions. The real 
question is : How are we to get our warrants promptly 
paid out of the school funds ? We only have the right to 
ask the faithful execution of the law as it stands, or to 
suggest something better. 

There can be but two reasons why school warrants are 
not promptly paid ; either the treasurer declines to pay 
out the money, or the cash is not on hand. As to the 
first, the remedy is plain and simple, and can be applied 
by any one who chooses to do it ; the second presents 
some rather troublesome questions. In the first place, 
there seems to be a difference of opinion as to when the 
cash is technically on hand. Very naturally, parties 
wishing to collect warrants insist that it is on hand as 
soon as it passes into the hands of the treasurer from the 
tax-payer. On the other hand, it is contended that it is 
legally not on hand until it is officially reported to the 
county superintendent, and by him apportioned. Now, 
if this last view obtains, you can readily see that, with 
the exception of the amount collected in November, there 
may be no cash on hand until the Board of Supervisors 
chooses to require a final settlement — possibly some time 
in September — it may be later ; and this applies to all 
the funds, state, as well as county and district. 

These seem to be legal questions, which, as far as I am 
advised, have never been passed upon. The school 
officers have no legal means of knowing anything about 
the collections^xcept what the treasurer reports to them, 
and practically are obliged to await h is pleasure. True, the 
fifth and sixth regulations of the Board of Education were 
possibly intended to cover this very ground, but it is not 
so easy to enforce them. It might help us in more direc- 
tions than one, to determine how fiir the courts would 
hold the regulations of the Board of Education binding, 
upon others than school officers ; in plain English, how 
far the courts would enforce them as law. There is also 
an act approved March 6, 1894, intended to enable the 
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school boards, under certain circumstances, to get control 
of the funds, but either there has been no necessity fnr 
it, or there are so many difiSculties attending its execu- 
tion that it seems never to have been attempted. 

The law seems to intend that county treasurers shall 
settle their accounts by the 15th of June each year ; but 
in practice this settlement is frequently not made before 
September. In the meantime, teachers have to wait. As 
a matter of feet, so far as my observation extends, collect- 
ing in earnest usually begins about the time the school 
term closes and continues through the summer. I do 
not undertake to fix the responsibility for this. It may be 
that tlie times are chargeable with it ; but it is certain 
that if we intend to pay current expenses out of current 
revenue, the money must be collected in time to do it. 
And if we do not pay current expenses out of current 
revenue, we simply allow large balances, all of the levy 
except the November collections, to accumulate in the 
hands of the treasurer. These balances do not appear in 
any of the official reports, but they exist nevertheless. 

If the settlements were always made at the time fixed 
by law it would relieve the situation to some extent ; but 
to cure the evil, settlements will have to be made by March 
16th, at least. Possibly, it is no part of our business to 
discuss this question, but it seems to me that the 15th of 
March is the best time, as the people are more in need of 
money in their business operations later in the season. 
This change, with monthly reports from the treasurer as 
to collections, disbursements, warrants presented, &c., 
would correct the evil, as far as law is ever likely to cor- 
rect it. It might be that a little more firmness on the 
part of school ofiScers would improve matters some, even 
under existing conditions. 

Superintendents A. G. Smith, W. II. Ilen- 
ning, and John K. Fusaell took part in the 
further discussion of the subject. 

At 1:30 o'clock a recess was taken until three 
o'clock, P. M. 



The Conference resumed its session at three 
o'clock, P. M. 

THE EXAMINATION AND CERTIFICATION OF TEACH- 
ERS — STATE BOARD OF EXAMINERS 

was the subject of a paper presented by Super- 
intendent Gavin Ravvls. Dr. Rawls said : 

In the earlier days of our statehood schools were opera- 
ted for the good of the child, supported by private funds 
or philanthropic bequests ; now they are for the safety of 
the state, maintained at her exj^enae. Then the indi- 
vidual was the patron and supporter, now the state is the 
patron and defender. We have come to learn that not 
the few only who are able to provide and pay for schools 
must have them, but the many, who are not thus able, 
must also have them. For the sake of the common weal 



the children of the poor, or of the vicious, must be educated 
as well as the children of the rich, or of the moral. The 
system of this education must be strong and stable, it 
must be comprehensive, harmonious, and progressive. 
This system should be symmetrical in construction and 
wisely directed in all its parts. 

It follows then that the qualification of teachers in the 
public schools, who, under this system, are officers of the 
state, employed and paid by her, should be determined 
under the supervision and control of state authorities. 
The state confers on no other class of officers a higher 
trust than she gives to teachers. Her future depends 
upon the kind and qualifications of her citizens ; what 
the kind and qualification of these citizens shall be depend 
upon the teachers who have their mental and moral 
training in charge. It is incumbent upon the state, 
therefore, to see that only persons of unquestioned moral 
character, of aptitude for the work, and of ample quali- 
fications shall be permitted to teach in the schools. Xt 
being the duty of the state to determine the qualifica- 
tions and fitness of applicants to teach, how shall this be 
accomplished? In every country where a system of 
public education prevails, examinations, more or less 
rigid, are required, of teacher applicants ; and in some of 
the countries of Europe the teacher must go through a 
regular course of promotion, passing from one grade to 
another in regular order, before he can receive a certifi- 
cate placing him upon the higher school staflT. How to 
make the examination of such a character in matter and 
in delivery as shall be just and impartial to the appli- 
cant, and at the same time guard with zealous care the 
interests of the state, has been one of the perplexing 
questions for examiners. ** Examination should aim not 
only to exclude incompetent and unworthy applicants, 
but to stimulate and encourage to higher attainments 
those already engaged in teaching." The relative merit 
of any system of public education will be gauged to a 
large extent by the character and strictness of the exami- 
nations required of teachers. 

Where the standard is low and the method lax the 
whole system will occupy a low scale, both in public 
estimation and in fact. In the earlier years of public 
schools in Virginia but little attention was given to the 
matter of examination. To start the new system teachers 
were necessary, but few college graduates or seminary 
students were to be had, and with the idea prevailing 
that anybody could teach a public school, there was no 
lack of applicants for the new positions. Men and 
women without teaching experience or scholastic ability 
were placed in the teacher's chair, and, once in, they 
were hard to get out. As the law left to each county 
and city superintendent the preparation and holding of 
the examination and the grading of papers, there were 
as many difierent standards as there were counties and 
cities in the commonwealth. 

In 1892 there was instituted the Uniform Examination 
System, which marked the greatest stride in progress yet 
made in the examination of teachers ; but the system 
is not complete as it stands in Virginia. Those who pre- 
pare the examination should also grade the answer papers 
I submitted under that examination, and there should be 
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added one other feature to make the system complete. 
We need a state board of examiners, and to that feature, 
more especially, shall I direct this paper. What do we 
mean by a state board of examiners ? A board of well- 
known educators, composed, we will suppose, of the 
State Superintendent of Public Instruction and three or 
more other members, one each from the faculty of the 
state's higher institutions of learning, the University of 
Virginia, the Polytechnic Institute, one or more of the 
normal schools, whose duty it shall be, under the direc- 
tion of the State Superintendent, to prepare all examina- 
tion questions and to examine and grade all answer 
papers. To explain briefly the details of this system, I 
transcribe an extract from a personal letter from the Hon. 
C. R. Skinner, Superintendent of Public Instruction of 
New York, which state adopted the state board of ex- 
aminers' system in 1894 : " A.11 questions used in examina- 
tions for teachers' certificates under this system are pre- 
pared by members of this department under the direction 
of the State Superintendent. Examinations are held on 
the same dates in all school commissioner districts of 
the state, and are conducted by school commissioners. 
The questions for these examinations ai-e transmitted from 
this department in sealed envelopes to commissioners a 
few days previous to the date of examination, and such 
envelopes must be opened by commissioners in the pres- 
ence of the class to be examined. The papers submitted 
by candidates in these examinations are forwarded by 
commissioners immediately upon the close of each ex- 
amination to this department, where they are passed 
upon by a permanent board of examiners. The stand- 
ing of each candidate is then reported to the school com- 
missioner, under whose direction such candidate submit- 
ted papers, and with such report is included a certificate 
partly filled out for those candidates who are entitled to 
them under the regulations. These certificates are then 
signed by commissioners and forwarded to candidates. 
You will, therefore, observe that we have uniform ques- 
tions in all examinations, and that the papers are graded 
upon a uniform basis, so that all certificates issued 
throughout the state have uniform value in their re- 
spective grades." I may add that a certificate issued in 
one county is good in any other county without being 
endorsed by the commissioner of that county. In further 
explanation, and also as showing the practical working of 
the system, I quote from the report of Hon. J. F. Crooker, 
the predecessor of Mr. Skinner, as found in the report of 
the U. S. Commissioner of Education, 1893- '94. He says : 
"This change in the method of detennining who are 
entitled to certificates is one of the greatest reforms that 
has been inaugurate<i in our scliool system for many 
years. It gives New York the most perfect system of 
determining the qualifications of teachers that is to be 
found in any state of the Union. 

"It removes the possibility of any commissioner exer- 
cising unfair discretion for or against any t<?acher. It has 
lifted the system of examining and licensing teachers 
above all considerations except their fitness to enter the 
service. The questions used throughout the stiite are 
prepared at this department and are uniform. Exami 
nations occur on the same dates in every commif^sioner 



district in the state. The answer papers submitted by 
candidates in these examinations are forwarded to this 
department and examined and marked by the Board of 
Examiners, who are removed from all influencea of favor- 
itism or personal prejudice. It is consequently fair and 
just to all. After the papers are examined, a report of the 
standings of candidates is made to each commissioner, 
who issues certifi<*ates to those who are entitled to them. 
The uniform system is of great advantag^^ and conve- 
nience to teachers. Under this system a certificate of any 
grade issued in one county stands for the same value 

in any other county in the state. It is 

gratifying to report that the system is meeting with sue. 
cess from every standpoint, is giving entire satisfiiction, 
and has the hearty support of all the educational forees 
of tlie state. Its adoption received the sanction of nearly 
every school commissioner in the state ; and the State As- 
sociation of Academic Principals, at a recent meeting in 
Syracuse, adopted a strong resolution indorsing the sys- 
tem and pledging the department its hearty support in 
carrying it out. The results thus far have more than met 

our most sanguine' expectations The one 

thing most needed by teachers in this state is better 
scholarship. It is impossible for a teacher to teach a 
subject well without having a thorough knowledge of 
that subject. Under this system of licensing teachers 
they must be progressive ; they must acquire better 
scholarahip from year to year. A person entering the ser- 
vice for the first time may teach but one year on a third- 
grade certificate. Should such teacher desire to remain 
longer in the service, she must obtain a certificate of the 
SBCond grade — the requirements for which are much 
broader than for a third grade certificate. The require- 
ments for a subsequent certificate of the second grade are 
still greater than for the first certificate of that grade ; so 
that a teacher who desires to remain in the service must 
be progressive. The adoption of the uniform system of 
examinations has l)een the means of sending thousands 
of young men and women who desire to become teachers 
to normal schools and union free schools to better prepare 
for their work. During the past year over 10,000 different 
persons were refused certificates because they did not have 
the necessary scholarship. The Department has, in every i 
way possible, encouraged teachers to procure first grade 
certificates, and has also encouraged teachers of that grade , 
to remain in the service by renewing their certificates." 

In New York this system was added by the State Super- , 
intendent under the general provision of law, which gives 
him i)ower to devise rules and regulations for the issuing 
of teachers' (^rtificates, the only special law being one 
appropriating money U) pay the examiners for their work. 
Virginia has a general provision empowering the Board 
of Education to regulate all matters arising in the prac- , 
tical administration of the school system which are not , 
otherwise provided for by law. Under this provision the 
uniform systtMn was added ; but as money would have 
to be appr()]>riated to pay for the services of the exami- 
ners, a special act of tiie Legislature would be necessary. 
Of course, the present force in the central oflfice would 
have no time for this extra work.^^ 

I can conceive of i^jftitY^ifib^^i^^O^ ^*"^ system. 
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while the advantages and benefits are many and appa- 
rent. Its utility and practicality have been teste<l in 
New York, and the hearty commendation it is receivinj? 
shows it has stood the test. The various county and 
city superintendents would hold the examinations as 
now, thus keeping the sy.>tem in direct toirnh with the 
people, and superintendents could attest the qualifications 
of teachers along the lines not brought out by the writ- 
ten examination. There are some successful teachers who 
cannot pass so acceptably as others written examina- 
tions, and for whom some allowance must be made This 
each superintendent could do in each individual case. Yet, 
too much allowance should not be made. No amount of 
experience can take the place of scholarship I have 
known teachers with twelve years experience who placed 
the river Nile in Virginia and gave religion aa one of 
the natural curiosities of this state. A minimum stan*! 
ard should be rigidly adhered to. The system can be 
made sufficifutly elastic by emergency certificate and in 
other ways to cover every case likely to arine in its prac- 
tical administration. The state should, by all n^asonable 
means, endeavor to make the 8y.stem of public education 
thorough, perfect, and progressive, that there may be 
no failure in so educating the people as to insure good 
citizenship. That is the great object. Any system of 
public education which does not accomplish this is a 
failure — worse than a failure — it is a delusion and a 
snare. Supplanting private schools, it promises bread 
and gives only a stone instead. Better no public educa- 
tion than inefiScient or vicious education. I am sure the 
thousand or two dollars required each year to pay exam- 
iners would he wisely expended, and would result in great 
iKjnefit to the state. Virginia should be behind none of 
her sister states in progressive education. Not only her 
position among the sisterhood of states, but her very ex- 
istence as an enlightened and christian commonwealth 
depends, to a large extent, upon the character of her 
schools. 

Those schools which are under her supervision and sup- 
port she can make what she will. She woui<l be guilty of 
consummate folly and short-sightedness to hesitate be" 
cause of the expenditure of a small sum of money. Bet- 
ter retrenchment elsewhere that the bulwark of education 
may be made more stable and thorough. Surely tliis 
change would mt^it with the hearty support of the su- 
perintendents. All superintendents recognize how hard 
it is to be absolutely impartial, conscientious, and rigid in 
grading papers, or to give satisfaction. So many local con- 
siderations may tend to bias and influence him in his ac- 
tions. Even the uniform sysem has not taken from him 
the temptation to favoritism or the opportunity for le- 
niency. Applicants who are unworthy or who fail to get 
as high a grade as they expect, are quick to accuse the su- 
perintendent of partiality or injustice, and unkind feel- 
ings thus engendered will remain for years. Under this 
system applicants would be e8to()i)ed from all complaint. 

I need not enter into details as to the practical working 
of such a law. All of those things would be arranged 
by regulation by the Board of Education. Several pro- 
visions of the law as it stands in reference to the exami- 
nation of teachers have, by common consent, been ren- 



dered null and void, and for the sake of the uniformity 
of the isystt^m, as well as for the general good of the 
schools, these features should be erased by legislative en- 
actment. I refer to the clauses requiring the county su- 
perintendent to hold examinations in each school dis- 
trict of his county, and to hold an examination at any 
time when required to do so by any district board of 
trustees. I shall not stop to show the useleasness and 
absurdity of these laws, or their incompatibility with the 
requirements of the uniform system. Briefly I refer to 
the matter of certification. The number of grades should 
remain as now — first, second, third, the professional, and 
for life. The system of certificates, however, should be 
progressive. Thus, a teacher teaching under a third 
grade this year should be required to make second grade 
next year, and a first grade at the expiration of the second 
grade. . . The examinations should also be progres- 
sive, the matter being more thorough and the standard 
raised each year. Many of us have felt that the place of 
the old couuty professional certiOtate has not been sup- 
plied by the new first grade or the state professional. The 
examinations for state professionals have not been acces- 
sible to many worthy and competent teachers, as they 
could not attend examinations held at a distance from 
them ; therefore, many teachers whose qualifications and 
experience deserve l)etter have been put back with first 
grade holders, who, while having equal scholastic ability, 
have not the experience in teaching nor the aptness for 
the work possessed by the holders of the old county pro- 
fessional certificate. Examinations under a state board 
of examinerci system would adjust all this, as these features 
could be added to the examination with but little trouble, 
and the competent and experienced teacher in any coun- 
ty or city would Ixi given a chance to attain a profes- 
sional certificate or life diploma. First grade certificates 
might Ixi granted for five years, with power of renewals, 
while second and third might be given for three years 
and two years respectively, without privilege of renewal. 
The api)rentice should be required to prove his skill be- 
fore being licensed for a long period, while experience 
and worth should receive their full reward. Theory and 
Practice of teaching should be so divided that the super- 
intendent, who alone can know the fitness for the work, 
the tact to manage and govern a school, and the power to 
impart information possessed by teachers, should give 
the marking on the practice of teaching. Anyone who 
has had a first grade certificate for three terms, of five 
years each, whose examination was fully acceptable to 
the state board of examiners, and whose aptness to teach 
and tact to govern are duly certified to by the superin- 
tendent, under whom such a teacher has been teaching, 
should be given a . certificate for life. There is no more 
reason why the competent, eflicient, and experienced 
teucher, who luis proved his fitness for the work, should 
be put to the annoyance and trouble of reexamination 
than there is for the reexamination of the experienced 
lawyer, the successful physician, or the popular preacher. 
' This never ending examination tends to prevent the sta- 
bility of teaching as a profession. Graduates of the state 
normal schools and of the other higher institutions in the 
stiite should be granted certificates without examination ; 
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these certidcates, however, should be for a short period, 
subject to renewal when the holder shall have proved 
his worthiness by a successful course in the teacher's 
chair. The intention in both certification and examina- 
tion should be to encourage merit and ability, to weed 
out the unprogressive and worthless, and to make teach- 
ing more and more a profession worthy of the best talent 
of the state. These changes might necessitate increase in 
salary to secure such teachers. So much the better. Bet. 
ter fewer schools and more efficient and competent teachers 
than many schools with figure heads in charge of them. 
There is nothing more costly than cheap education. 
"The incompetent teacher is as hurtful to a district as 
would be the failure of crops or business depression, for 
he interposes obstacles or robs the rising generation of 
the chances of entering the field of industry on equal 
terms with their neighbors. At a time when dangerous 
and subversive elements of mankind are abroad in the 
land, it is necessary that the American youth should be 
fully equipped with educational weapons to preserve our 
institutions and liberties intact." Tliose means of de- 
fense cannot be supplied by the meagre and unsatisfactory 
training received from incompetent teachers. While Vir- 
ginia has hundreds and hundreds of teachers who are 
as competent and well equipped for their work as any to 
be found in any state in the Union, yet the words of 
the late State Superintendent of New York may be equally 
well applied to Virginia : " The one thing most needed 
by teachers in this state, is better scholarship. " While 
encouraging to the fullest normal training, and while giv- 
ing due weight and consideration to experience, let us 
not neglect scholarship. Without well developed and 
disciplined njinds— without brains— all other things are 
upon a foundation of sand. 

Discussion by Superintendent J. H. Stephens : 

What superintendent does not dread to see examina- 
tion day come, with its attendant duties and responsi- 
bilities, with its w^orry, as well as its amusing incidents? 

The applicants are all excited and anxious, many of 
them with requests which cannot be granted. Some are 
timid, and must be encouraged, others are officious and 
must be restrained. Some are the very impersonation 
of honor, scorning to receive assistance ; while others 
have moral sensibilities less acute, and are ready when 
opportunity permits to appropriate what has not been 
wrought out by themselves. 

Prepare as carefully as we may, we cannot anticipate 
every want ; an-ange everything as conveniently as possi- 
ble, and some will complain of discomfort. 

The superintendent who can secure a ball with ade- 
quate seating capacity can proceed with confidence ; but 
very unfortunate is the one who must conduct the ex- 
amination in a small, inconvenient room. Under these 
circumstances a good deal of tact is required and some 
precaution necessary. 

Experience has taught me that acquaintances, and 
especially intimate friends, should be separated in the 
examination room. To do this without giving ofience, 
I fold every other desk, and, when applicants arrive, I 



inform them that folded desks most not be oocapied. 
In this way applicants are seated first only at every other 
desk. If it is absolutely necessary to use any of the va- 
cant seats, I begin to fill them at the front of the roooL 
By thifl arrangement, companions who generally arrive 
in groups, are separated from each other by at least one 
desk. 

I have found that it is not sufficient to simply an- 
nounce that visitors will not be allowed to remain in 
the examination room, but that it is also necessary to 
write a notice to this effect on the blackboards. I am 
convinced that persons often come into the room to as- 
sist applicants. 

By taking these precautions and carefully following 
the directions from the Superintendent of Public In- 
struction, I have been able to give examinations with 
some degree of satisfaction to myself. 

After these examinations are over, a mass of matter is 
presented to us which, to say the least, is not very at- 
tractive ; but as it is generally the result of honest, and 
often intensely earnest, labor, all of it should be carefully 
considered. 

The greatest of care should be taken in the certification 
of teachers for several reasons : 

(1) Strict justice to each applicant demands perfectly 
fair treatment. 

(2) School boards and patrons judge of the ability of 

a teacher by the grade of his certificate. | 

(3) Salaries often, in fact, usually, depend upon the I 
grade of certificate held. 

(4) Official courtesy requires that each superintendent 
endorse first grade certificates issued by other superin- 
tendents of the state. 

But how to ascertain the qualifications of an applicant 
and issue to him a certificate which will very nearly in- ' 
dicate his professional ability, is often a matter of some 
difficulty. We sometimes find persons who can answer ! 
examination questions satisfactorily, but who invariably 
fail when placed in charge of schools. And again, we are 
sometimes disappointed at the character of the papers 
handed in by some of our most efficient teachers. 

While we admit that these formal examination, as at 
present prepared, do not, of themselves, unerringly 
show the ability of the teacher, they are certainly valu- 
able aids in ascertaining his merits. They, to some ex- 
tent, indicate his literary attainments as well as his 
knowledge of subjects taught in our public schools ; and 
since no plan has been devised which has proven 
more satisfactory, I think it wise to continue to make 
them our criterion for licensing applicants who have had 
but little experience in teaching. 

After the superintendent has had ample opportunity 
for observing the manner in which the teacher aolvei 
the many intricate problems of the schoolroom, his ac- 
tual success and his examination papers should both be 
considered in licensing him. But we should be carefiil 
not to allow mere experience to pass for actual succeas. 

If character of examination papers is to be the stan- 
dard mainly by which to judge of qualification, who 
should prepare questions and issue certificates ; how 
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grading answer papers become matters of much impor- 
tance. 

Without any hesitancy I affirm that the present plan 
of having uniform questions for the state has given bet- 
ter results generally than was obtained by requiring each 
county superintendent to prepare questions for his own 
use. 

I have taken examinations from four diflferent superin- 
tendents — ^and several from each one — and I can bear tes- 
timony to the fact that not one of them showed anything 
like the skill exhibited in the uniform questions. Some 
of them were not less difficult, but prepared with leas 
care, entirely ignoring many parts of each tjubject. 

I believe that under the present plan something nearer 
uniformity throughout the state has been secured in the 
licensing of teachers, and that the standard of scholar- 
ship for high grade certificates has been raised. 

It has been said by some that the uniform questions 
have not been " comprehensive enough, that they have 
been too elementary." It would seem that they have 
been at least difficult enough for the teachers of Mont- 
gomery county. Referring to my records, I find that 
during my superintendency one hundred and fifty-six 
white applicants have taken them; and that of this 
number twenty-four were licensed as first, fifty-eight as 
secandj and forty-six as third grades. Tiiere were also 
twenty-eight failures. 

I think if they are made more difficult, separate papers 
should be prepared for applicants for low grade certifi- 
cates. I notice that more than half of the colored appli" 
cants have failed to reach the required average for any 
grade at all. 

If city superintendents wish to examine more thor- 
oughly, perhaps they could be allowed to use the papers 
prepared for applicants for state certificates. 

I will briefly explain my method of grading answer pa- 
pers. It does not always give me entire satisfaction, 
and in certain subjects I sometimes depart from it a 
little. 

In spelling and reading I follow the explicit direc- 
tions found in the circular which accompanies the 
question papers. 

As all other subjects are divided into ten sections each, 
I value each section at ten, and grade each answer sepa* 
rately, crediting on margin of answer paper from to 10. 
The sum of credits on any subject gives the grading on 
that subject. 

I have adopted this method for two reasons : (1) 
Teachers can understand it, and are generally satisfied 
with it. (2) In cases where teachers are not satisfied 
with certificate issued, and take an appeal, the reviewer 
can easily understand my grading. 

This method does not always give entire satisfaction 
on the subject of English grammar. Occasionally appli- 
cants will answer satisfactorily nearly every question 
asked, but show by the general character of their pa- 
pers that they have a very imperfect knowledge of 
English ; while others will show that they know very 
little of technical grammar, but have a good practical 
knowledge of the language. In grading on this subject I 



have always considered both answers to questions and 
general character of papers. 

Again, in grading on ** Theory and Practice," I have 
always considered the ability of the applicant, when 
well known, as well as answer papers. 

And this leads me to remark that, under ordinary 
circumstances, superintendents should confine their ex- 
aminations to applicants of their respective counties. 

I have several times refused to endorse certificates is- 
sued to my teachers by other superintendents, simply bfe- 
cause I felt that I had not been treated with proper 
courtesy. 

When informed that applicants from other counties 
wish to teach in my county, I examine them, but never 
issue first grade certificates to them without correspon- 
dence with the superintendent of the county from which 
they come. 

If these state uniform examinations are to be contin- 
ued, we should try to induce all of our teachers to take 
them. 

Referring again to my records, I find that the first year 
I examined the teachers of my county, Gl per cent took 
them ; the second year 77 per cent took them ; and the 
third year the percentage had increased to 83. 1 have 
increased these ratios by refusing to give privcite exami- 
nations at all unless requested to do so by some school 
trustee. 

I have never been able to have all applicants present 
at the state examinations, but I do not allow other du- 
ties to be interfered with by giving private examina- 
tions. As persons apply for examination, I notify them 
of an appointed day for which I make careful prepara- 
tion. If we follow the state examinations with oth- 
ers less difficult, applicants will learn to wait for the eas- 
ier ones. 

If the Board of Education could furnish us two sets of 
papers annually, as suggested by our worthy Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction, in Virginia School Re- 
ports for 1894 and 189."), it would meet the necessities of 
county superintendents. 

If county superintendents are allowed to i)repare ques- 
tions for examinations, it seems to me that they should 
be required to furnish the Board of Education with a 
copy of them. 

I have always doubted whether it is good policy to 
make certificates issued upon county examinations en- 
dorsable outside of the counties in which they are is- 
sued, and if the time of their continuance in force could 
be limited to one year, it would be a further incentive to 
applicants to take the state examinations. 

If all licenses could be issued by some central authority, 
more uniformity from a literary standpoint would cer- 
tainly be secured in the grading of teachers ; but whether 
entire justice would be done in a certain class of teachers 
is doubtful. 

In rural districts we have a small percentage of teach- 
ers who have received professional training, and yet 
among the untrained class are found many of our most 
efficient teachers. We are often disappointed in the pa- 
pers handed in by some of the latter class, and if they 
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are g;raded by an examiner who does not know their 
teaching ability, injustice will sometimes be done them. 

A Board of Examiners, such as is suggested by Mr. 
Massey in Virginia School Reports, 1894rl895, would per- 
haps very nearly meet the necessities of present condi- 
tions. Such a board could, without much expense to 
the commonwealth, annually examine a certain amount 
of the work of each county superintendent. If irregu- 
larity was discovered, investigation could be made. An- 
swer papers and certificates issued upon them could be 
numbered to correspond, and as many of these as desired 
could be called for. 

I have often wished to have some of my own work thus 
examined, that I might know whether I am grading up 
to the desired standard. 

Perhaps all of us would be more careful if we knew that 
some of our work would be examined each year by our 
superiors. 

Superintendent D. M. Brown, of Petersburg, who con- 
tinued the discussion of the subject, said he had exam- 
ined the laws governing the matter, and had found them 
to be as various as the laws on the subject of divorce. In 
the New England states he had found as many as four 
or five diflTerent systems in the same state. In the West 
and in the Northwest, the favorite system of licensing 
teachers was through county boards of examiners. 

While he was to a large extent in favor of the system 
prevailing in the state of New York, yet he thought 
there was one objection, which might have very serious 
results. It presumed the state superintendent to have 
a knowledge of the character and general fitness of an 
applicant, while, in his opinion, this could only be ac- 
quired by personal contact with the teachers. 

Superintendent M. M. Lynch, of Frederick county, 
followed in the same line, and alluded especially to 
the systems of state boards of examiners, as existing in 
West Virginia, Ohio, Pennsylvania, and New Jersey, 
which he considered inferior to those in Virginia. He 
thought that in accordance witli the recommendation 
made by the State Superintendent, there should be two 
examinations annually. 

After the recess, the Conference was invited 
to take the cars of the Richmond Traction 
Company for Richmond College, where a re- 
ception was tendered to the superintendents. 
The body was transported to the college 
and received in the chapel, where a formal 
welcome was tendered it. President Boat- 
wright and Professor Winston made brief 
addresses, extending a most cordial welcome 
to the visitors. The College Glee Club ren- 
dered several entertaining selections and a 
gymnastic exercise followed. 

The superintendents were then invited into 
the library of the college, where an informal 
reception was held and refreshments were 
served in abundance. 



On motion, a recess was taken until 3 
o'clock, P. M, 



The Conference met, pursuant to adjourn- 
ment, at 8.30 o'clock, P. M. | 

President Massey stated that he felt much 
gratified when the Hon. W. T. Harris, Com- 
missioner of Education of the United States, 
agreed some weeks ago to address the Virginia 
Conference of Superintendents, and that it 
gave him unusual pleasure to introduce Dr. 
Harris to the Conference. ' 

Dr. Harris read the paper following : 

THE RELATION OF SCHOOL DISCIPLINE TO MORAL 
EDUCATION. 

There is no topic related to education in the schools 
that excites so general discussion as that of moral educa- 
tion. And yet there is no topic concerning which the 
suggestions made are more idle and unprofitable. It is 
generally assumed that moral instruction is moral philo- 
sophy. Now the elementary schools do not attempt with 
success philosophical instruction of any kind, and in the 
nature of the case could not give successful lessons in 
moral philosophy. On this account it has been supposed 
that there is no moral instruction in the elementary 
schools. To correct this, suggestions are made on every 
hand for the preparation of some catechism which should 
form an introduction to moral philosophy, or more 
often it is suggested that religious instruction should be 
introduced for this purpose. Perhaps Bible reading 
alone, without note or comment, is proposed as the best 
means of meeting the want that is felt. 

The important question that meets us at this point is, 
what is the difference between intellectual education and 
moral education'? When we consider its answer we come 
very soon to the conviction that moral philosophy be- 
longs to intellectual education. For it treats of principles 
and causes. It belongs to theory, while the moral should 
relate especially to practice. Moral instruction, strictly 
speaking, should secure the formation of moml habits. 
The nature of morality is explained in moral philosophy. 
A correct habit of thinking, a correct view of the world, 
is important enough for moral e<lucation, but it does 
not amount to a moral education, but is only one side of 
it. One side perhaps leads to the other. Possibly a 
correct habit of thinking regarding the moral will lead 
gradually towards the practice of the moral. And cer- 
tainly a practice of the moral will lead towards a correct 
thinking as regards the moral. 

Again, the more elementary the grade of education the 
greater the prepondere ance of practice over theory. It 
would seem that the children in the primary schools 
and the grammar schools should be taught moral practices 
and habits, and that gradually as they go on through the 
secondary schools and into higher education they should 
learn the full theory of the ethiGal> t 
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However this may be, as soon as one approaches the 
course of education as it is found realized in the existing 
school systems in America, he comes upon the fact that 
the matter of moral instruction in the schools belongs to 
the side known as discipline, and not to the side known 
as instruction in books and theories. 

The first thing the child learns when he comes to 
school is to act according to certain forms — certain forms 
that are necessary in order to make possible the instruc- 
tion of the school in classes or groups. The school is a 
social whole. The pupil must learn to act in such a way 
as not to interfere with the studies of his fellows. He 
must act so as to reinforce the action of the other pupils 
and not embarrass it. This concerted action into which 
the pupil is trained may be called the rhythm of the 
school. The child must become rhythmical, must be 
penetrated by the spirit of the school order. Order is 
heaven's first law. Every one has heard this statement 
quoted again and again. Inasmuch as the future member 
of society will have two existences, an individual existence 
and a social existence, it is well that the school which 
fits him for life should be a social existence and have 
these two sides to it. 

There are four cardinal rules that relate directly to 
the school discipline. The child must be regular and 
punctual, silent and industrious. Let us discuss the neces- 
sity of these rules in the school and see the immense im- 
portance which school discipline has for the formation of 
character. "Character," said Novalis, '*is the com- 
pletely rounded will.*' The human will has acted upon 
itself and made grooves or ruts in which it may act with 
efiSciency and without contradicting and embarrassing 
itaolf. The will in the case of moral action is directed 
upon itself, the will controls itself. Self-control in the 
interest of reasonable detnls— self-control in the interest 
of performing reasonable deeds and in aiding all one's 
fellow men to per form reasonable deeds — this self-con- 
trol is the essence of the moral. 

The commencement of this subjugation of the will on 
the part of the child is accomplished through the prin- 
ciple of regularity. The child must come regularly to 
school day by day — must not omit a single session. He 
must study his lessons regularly, prepare himself for the 
tasks of the day without omitting any. Recitations or 
lessons must be attended regularly. Any tendency to 
yield to the feeling of the moment, any fits of indolence, 
any indisposition which offers itself must be inhibited 
by the child's will. He must vanquish his natural like 
or dislike and perform the reasonable task. He must 
sacrifice himself whenever necessary. The principle of 
self-sacrifice is another name for this will training which 
belongs to moral instruction. To theorize about self- 
sacrifice and self-control and habits of regularity is intel- 
lectual education, but not moral education. 

The habit of regularity once confirmed, the pupil has 
attained some power of directing the action of his will 
upon his will. He has to that extent taken his will from 
its subjection to feeling or passion or more unconscious 
habit. He does not will upon impulse, but wills ration- 
ally. 

Not only regularity, but punctuality, is insisted on in 



the school. He must not merely attend the school, but 
he must attend it just at the time prescribed, say at the 
beginning of the morning and afternoon sessions. He 
must not be content with getting his lesson at some time 
in the day, but he must get the lesson at the proper time. 
He must be at the class at the proper time. He must be 
obedient to the word of command. 

In order that there may be concerted action, both regu- 
larity and punctuality are necessary. The rhythm of 
action by which the community of individuals is con- 
verted into an organic, social whole, requires punctuality 
as much as regularity. Without punctuality each indi- 
vidual is in the way of every other one and an obstacle 
or stumbling block. There can be no movement of the 
whole as a whole without punctuality. This rhythm is 
necessary in order that there may be unity of human 
action. A prescribed order issues forth from the will 
of established authority. This prescribed order is carried 
out by individuals, acting as a higher individual, namely, 
as an institution. For an institution is an individuality 
given to many. It is a unity of effort, an e pluribtis 
unum. The school is to be taught in classes. In the 
class the pupil learns much more than he could learn by 
himself. If the teaclier should devote himself to one 
person he could not instruct him in so efficient a manner 
as he could instruct twenty persons at the same time. 
For in class recitation each pupil learns more from his 
fellow pupils, from all their mistakes and failures as well 
as from their brilliant achievements, than he does from 
his teacher. Each pupil is more or less one-sided in his 
mind. It is, in fact, the object of education to bring out 
all sides of his mind, so that each faculty may be rein- 
forced by all the others. The pupil in learning his lesson 
understands some phases of it and fails to see what is 
essential in others, but the failures are not all alike, s 
given pupil fails in one thing and succeeds in another; 
his fellow pupil succeeds where he fails and fails where 
he succeeds. In the recitation each pupil is surprised 
oj find that some of his fellows are more successful than 
himself in seeing the true significance. The pupil can, 
through the properly conducted recitation, seize the sub- 
ject of his lesson through many minds. He learns to 
add to his power of insight the various insights of his 
fellow pupils. The skillful teacher knows his power of 
teaching by means of a class — knows that he can make 
each pupil understand much more through the aid of a 
class than he could make him understand if he were to 
attempt to do all of the exj)laining for an isolated pupil. 

The class recitation is made possible only by regularity 
and punctuality. The efficiency of the school depends 
upon it. In the industrial civilization in which we live 
the same necessity exists for these school virtues. Un- 
less there is regularity the mill cannot manufacture and 
the shop cannot go on. There can be no combination 
between the mechanics who work on a joint enterprise. 
The engineer or the fireman without this virtue of punc- 
tuality would endanger the lives of his fellow workmen 
by an explosion of the steam boiler, or bring the machin- 
ery to a stop through the neglect of its fires. 

We are pushing forward in our time into an era of the 
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portation, but for all the multifarious uses of the house- 
hold and the daily life. Man is conquering nature by 
means of machinery , and the citizen cannot enter into 
the fruits of this victory unless he adapts himself, 
through regularity and punctuality, to the demands of 
this new form of civilization. 

But regularity and punctuality are not the only school- 
room virtues. I have mentioned two others, silence and 
industry. Regularity and punctuality are in aoertain 
sense negative virtues. Silence also belongs to this class, 
while industry belongs to the positive virtues. Silence is 
another virtue that depends upon inhibition — upon the 
inhibitory act of the will. The will acts to repress its 
self- activity, to guide its own utterance, and to limit 
that utterance to the chosen province prescribed for it. 
It is especially a virtue that makes possible the combina- 
tion of the individual with the social whole. The pupil 
that whispers, or in any way attracts the attention of his 
^ellows, does sometliing not only to make his own school 
time of no account, but he also does much to destroy 
the time and profit of his fellow-pupils and the teacher. 
We shall see, further on, that even if the pupil converses 
with his fellow-pupils by whispering, for good purposes, 
endeavoring by that means to get information about his 
lesson, or to give information about it, he does so much 
to destroy the efficiency of his own or of his fellows' 
work, as far as silent preparation is concerned. 

If it is true, as scientific men tell us, that man has de- 
scended from the anthropoid apes, we can see more 
clearly the significance of this moral training which sup- 
presses the tendency to prate and chatter. The mere in- 
stinct for expression of the half-cultured child is to utter 
what comes first to his mind. He pours out his impres- 
sions before he has allowed them to ripen by reflection. 
If he can repress the utterance of one thought until he 
can add another and another and another to it, he can 
deepen his power of thought, whereas if he utters the 
thought carelessly as it arises in his mind, it passes away 
from him, and he does not miake a synthetic thought by 
adding to the immediate impression all other thoughts 
that relate to it. This is the deep significance of the 
school virtue of silence. It makes accessible the depths 
of thought and reflection. It makes possible the indi- 
vidual industry of each and every pupil associated in the 
school. Each one can detach his industry from the indus- 
try of the whole, and pursue original study and investiga- 
tion by himself, although surrounded by a multitude. 
This individual industry is prevented by anything on the 
part of his fellows which tends to distract him. 

The fourth virtue that has been named is industry. In- 
dustry may ^ of various kinds, but the industry of the 
school is essentially study of the book. The pupil is to 
add to his own feeble and undeveloped powers of thought 
and observation these faculties as exhibited in the strong- 
est of his race. The printed page is the chief means by 
which he adds to his own observation and reflection what 
has been observed and thought by fellow-men specially 
gifted in these things. The pupil shall learn by master- 
ing his text-book how to master all books — how to use 
that greatest of all instruments of culture, the library. 
He shall emancipate himself by this means from mere oral 



instruction. In the case of oral instruction the pupil 
must wait upon the leisure of the teacher, trusting to his 
memory or writing down the words and pondering them 
on some future occasion. In the presence of the book 
he can take the sentences one by one and reflect carefully 
upon the meaning of each word and each sentence. The 
book waits upon his leisure. The book contains the most 
systematic presentation of its author's ideas. Through 
the book the observers and thinkers of the past become 
present. Those of distant and inaccessible countries come 
to his side. This shows us the significance of the kind 
of labor which the pupil performs in his school industry. 

I can describe the nature of the schoolroom industry 
best by explaining the two kinds of attention which the 
pupil must cultivate and exercise in the schoolroom. 
There is, first, the attention which the class must give 
collectively to the recitation and to the teacher who con- 
ducts it; and there is, second, the individual industry of 
the pupil working by himself. I have already mentioned 
some of the advantages of the class recitation in discuss- 
ing the elementary virtues of regularity and punctuality. 
But it is in the development of these two kinds of attention 
that the chief value of the class recitation consists. In the 
recitation, as it is called by us in America (or in the Usson, 
as it is called by English educators), the teacher exam- 
ines the work of his pupils, criticises it and discusses its 
methods and results. The pupils in the class all give at- 
ention to the questions of the teacher and to the answers 
of their fellow pupils. Each one, as I have already de- 
scribed, learns both positive and negative things regarding 
the results of his own studies of the lesson. He finds 
some of his fellow pupils less able than himself to grasp 
certain points in the subject of study. He finds others 
who are more able than himself— pupils who have seen 
faither than himself, and developed new phases that 
had escaped his attention. He is sufprised, too, at sides 
and points of view which the teacher has pointed out ; 
items of information or critical points of view that had 
escaped his own attention and the attention of his fellow 
pupils in the class. The pupil gains an insight into human 
nature such as he never had before. He sees the weak- 
nesses and the strength of his fellows ; he sees the supe- 
riority manifested by the teacher who is maturer than 
he, and who has reinforced his own observation and in- 
sight by the observation and insight of observers and 
thinkers as recorded in books. He measures himself by 
these standards and comes to that most important of all 
knowledge — self-knowledge. 

This kind of attention which he exercises in lessons or 
class exercises is a kind of attention which may be called 
critical alertness directed outward to the expression of 
other minds, namely of his fellow pupils and teacher. 
Step by step he watches carefully the unfolding of the 
lesson, comparing what is said with what he has already 
learned by his own effort. After the recitation is over, 
he takes up the work of individual preparation of another 
lesson, but he has improved |in some respect his method, 
because he is now alert in some new direction. He has 
an intellectual curiosity in some new field that he had not 
before observed ; what the teacher has said or what some 
bright pupil has said gives him a^nt of a new line of 
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inquiry which he ought to have carried on in his mind 
when he was preparing his lesson of the day before. Now 
he ia consciously alert in this new direction, and he 
reaps a harvest of new ideas that would have been passed 
over in neglect had he not received the benefits of the 
kind of attention which I call * critical alertness ' in the 
work of recitation or lesson. 

This kind of attention is something that cannot be de- 
veloped by the pupil in any other way so well as in that 
school invention called the 'recitation * or * lesson.* 

Let us now consider the other kind of attention which 
the pupil cultivates and exercises in school. While 
pupils of one chxs^ are reciting the pupils of the other 
class are preparing their lesion. Kach individual is or 
should be absorbeii in the work of preparation, not 
jointly with his fellows, questioning them or answering 
them, but by absorption on the part of each in his own 
work, without reference to tlie oiher pupils in the room 
or the teacher ; each one mu.-'t be ahW to .«tu(ly his own 
book and resist the tendency to di.«traction which comes 
from the lesson or recitation that is going on with the 
other class. To shut out from one's mind all objects that 
do not concern it and concentrate one's thoughts and ob- 
servation upon a special given t^ubject, whether it be a 
scientific presentation of the text book, or whether it be 
the investigation of a topic by means of objects tliem- 
selves or by the use of many books — this kind of atten- 
tion is of the utmost importance. It is that of individual 
industry, while the other kind is that of critical alertness. 
Critical alertness follows the thoughts of othcs ; takes an 
active part in the dialogue which is goiug* on. The 
ancients call this buniness of questions and answers and 
critical alertness the dialectics, and this kind of attention 
is that which is trained in dialectic. But the attention 
which is absorbed upon its cibject is a different matter, 
although of equal importance. The pupil should learn 
how to neglect the distracting circumstances of the achool- 
room, the movements of pupils in the tactics of the class, 
the dialectic of question and answer going on with ilhis- 
tration and points of interest, and equally the work of his 
fellow pupils in the class preparing themselves by absorb- 
ing study like his own. He lets these all slip by him, 
disciplining himself to abstract his attention from them 
and to hold himself in utter inlifference to tlie.^e outside 
events. He brings to bear his best intt^llect upon the 
problems of his task, critically questions tlie meaning of 
his author, and applies himself to the work of verifying 
by bis own observation and reflection what is compiled 
for him by the author. He is learning by this private 
industry how to reinforce himself by the work of his fel- 
low men ; he cannot help himself through the help of 
others unless he verify their re ults. Veritication is 
always an act of self-activity. Memorizing the text of 
the book, committing to memory wluit has been told one, 
this is not self-help until the internal work of veritication 
has been accomplished. 

The second kind of attention that we are here consider- 
ing has therefore its most important feature in veritica- 
tion. What some one else has seen and recorded the 
pupil must see for himself, if Djs.«ihle. What some one 
else has reasoned out by inference he must reason out 



for hiin>elf and test the result by the activity of his own 
intelhct. 

At first the pupil finds himself with feeble will power 
and unable to absorb himself in his own ta^^k. He ia 
easily distracted by what is going on around him. By 
using his moral will in self-control he gains strength 
from day to day in concentrating his attention and in 
neglecting all that is not essential in his individual in- 
dustry. 

Having enum'^rated these four cardinal duties in the 
schoolroom, regularity, punctuality, silence, and indus- 
try, let us now note their higher significance, reaching 
beyond the schoolroom into the building of character 
for life. The general form of all school work is that of 
obedience. The will of the pupil comes into relation 
with the will of the teacher and yields to its sway. The 
will of tlie pupil inhibits its own wayward impulses, sup- 
presses tli^'Ui and supplants them by a higher rational 
will. In the act of obedienc^e to a high will the pupil 
becomes conscious of resixjnsibility. Responsibility im- 
plies a sense of freedom. The chiM becomes conscious of 
its ability to accept or refuse — to obey or to disobey. It 
iHMomes conscious of its power to originate actione and to 
give a new form to the chain of causation in which it finds 
itself. The great fact in the schoolroom is that the pupil 
is held responsible at each and every moment for all that 
he does. If he forgets hims^^lf and uses his voice ; if he 
whispers ; if he moves from his seat ; if he pushes a book 
off his de.'^k by accident — ^all these things are brought 
back to him at once by the presiding teacher. He is re- 
sponsible, not only for positive acts, but also for neglect. 
Whatever he does, or whatever he leaves undone, is his 
business ; this is justly regarded as the most potent means 
of ethical instruction. To use the language of the founder 
of the great system of ethics in modern times, Imanuel 
Kant, the child learns in the school to have a sense of his 
" irAuscendental freedom." He learns that he and not 
his environment is resi)onsible for what he does or leaves 
undone. He regards himself as the author of his deed ; 
he recognizes it is true that he is in the midst of a flow- 
ing stream of causation ; he is the focus of innumerable 
influence-j, all tending to move him in this or that direc- 
tion, or hold him in this or that position. But he recog- 
nizes himself as an original cause, a will power that can 
re-act on any and all the influences that are flowing in- 
wa-ds towards himself He can modify this stream of 
causation ; he Ciin hold back and inhibit the several in- 
fluences which flow towards him ; he can shape all of 
these so as to conform them to the ideals of his freedom ; 
he can act in sucli a way as to extend his influence upon 
the external world and upon his fellow human beings ; 
he can act so as to realize his ethical ideals. This is the 
tense of transcendental freedom. Transcendental free- 
dom does not mean that any person can do or pet form 
anything that he wishes upon the external world, for that 
would be not merely transcendental freedom, but absolute 
omnipotence. Transcendental freedom is not omnip- 
otentv, but the power to originate some modifications upon 
the stream of causality within which one finds himself. 
Freedom means self determination instead of the deter- 
mination of someiliing el.^e. The fact th«t>a nerson t50uld 
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not modify anything in the world would not prevent 
him from having a transcendent freedom in case he could 
inhibit the influence flowing in upon him ; if he could 
resist external influence he would thereby prove his free- 
dom. 

These considerations relate to what I have called the 
Semi-Mechanical Duties, notwithstanding they furnish an 
important training to the will. 

They constitute an elementary training in morals, with- 
out which it is exceedingly difficult to build any super- 
structure of moral character whatever. 

Moral education in the school, therefore, must begin 
in merely mechanical obedience, and develop gradually 
out of this stage toward that of individual responsibility. 

The higher order of moral duties fails into two classes, 
those that relate to the individual himself, and those that 
relate to his fellows : 

(a) Ihaies to Self. — These are, first — physical, and con- 
cern cleanliness, neatness in person and clottiing, tempe- 
rance and moderation in the gratification of the animal 
appetites and passions. 

The school can and does teach cleanliness and neat- 
ness, but it has less power over the pupil in regard to 
temperance. It can teach him self-control and self-sa- 
crifice in the three disciplines already named — punctu- 
ality, regularity, and silence— and in so far it may free 
him from thraldom to the body in other respects. It can 
and does labor efficiently against obscenity and profanity 
in language. 

Duties to self include, second, that of self-culture. This 
duty belongs especially to the school. All of its lessons 
contribute to the pupil's self-culture. By its discipline 
it gives him control over himself and ability to combine 
with his fellow men ; by its instruction it gives him know- 
ledge of the world of nature, and of man. This duty 
corresponds nearly to the one named Prudence, in ancient 
ethical systems. The Christian Fathers discuss fourcar- 
dinal virtues — Temperance, Prudence, Fortitude, and Jus- 
tice. Prudence places the individual above and beyond 
his present moment, as it were, letting him stand over 
himself, watching and directing himself. Man is a two- 
fold being, having a particular, special self and a general 
nature, his ideal self, the possibility of perfection. Self- 
culture stands for the theoretical or intellectual side of 
this cardinal virtue of Prudence, while industry is its 
practical side. 

(b) Duties to Others. —Duties to self rest on the con- 
sciousness of a higher nature in the individual and o^ 
the necessity of bringing out and realizing this higher 
nature. Duties to others recognize this higher ideal na- 
ture as something general, in da hence as also the true in- 
ward self of our fellowmen. 

There are three classes of duties toward others : 
(1) CJourtesy, including all forms of politeness, good 
breeding, urbanity, decorum, modesty, respect for public 
opinion, liberality, magnanimity, etc., described under 
various names by Aristotle and others after him. The 
essence of this virtue consists in the resolution to see in 
others only the ideal of humanity and to ignore any and 
all defects that may be apparent. 
Courtesy, in many of its forms, is readily taught in 



school. Its teacliing is often marred by the manner of the 
teacher, which may be sour and surly, or petulant and 
fault-finding*. The importance of this virtue, both to its 
possessor and to all his fellows, demands a more careful 
attention on the part of school managers to secure its pres- 
ence in the schoolroom. 

(2) Justice. — This is recognized as the chief in the fam' 
ily of secular virtues. It has several forms or species, as 
for example (a), honesty, the fair-dealing with othera, 
respect for their rights of person and property and re- 
putation ; (6) truth -telling or honesty in speech — honesty 
itself being truth-acting. Such names asintegrity, np- 
rightness, righteousness, express further distinctions thai 
belong to this staunch virtue. 

Justice, like courtesy, in the fact that it looks upon the 
ideal of the individual, is unlike courtesy in the feet that 
it looks upon the deed of the individual in a very strict 
and business like way, and measures its defects by the 
high standard. According to the principle of justice each 
one receives in proportion to his deeds and not in pro- 
portion to his possibilities, wishes, or unrealized aspira- 
tions All individuals are ideally equal in the essence 
of their humanity ; but justice will return uix)n each the 
equivalent of his deed only. If it be a crime, justice re- 
turns it upon the doer as a limitation of his personal free- 
dom or property. 

The school is perhaps more effective in teaching the 
forms of justice than in teaching those of courtesy. 
Truth-telling especially receives the full emphasis of all 
the power of school discipline. Every lesson is an exer- 
cise in digging out and closely defining the truth — in ex- 
tending the realm gf clearness and certainty furtherinto the 
region of ignorance and guess-work. How careful the 
pupil is compelled to be with his statements in the recita- 
tion and with his previous preparation ! 

Justice in discovering the exact performance of each 
pupil and giving him recognition for it may become in- 
justice in case of carelessness on the part of the teacher 
Such carelessness may suffer the weeds of lying and de- 
ceit to grow up, and it may allow the dishonest pupil to 
gather the fruits of honesty and truth, and by this it may 
offer a premium for fraud. The school may thus fur- 
nish an immoral education, notwithstanding its great op- 
portunities to inculcate this noble virtue of honesty. 

The private individual must not be permitted to return 
the evil deed upon the doer, for that would be revenge, 
and hence a new crime. All personality and self-inter- 
est must be sifted out before justice can be done to the 
criminal. Hence, we have another virtue — that of Re- 
spect for Law. 

(3) Respect for Law, as the onlymeans of protecting the 
innocent and punishing the guilty, is the complement of 
Justice. It looks upon the ideal as realized not in an in- 
dividual man, but in an institution represented in the per- 
son of an executive officer who is supported with legisla- 
tive and judicial powers. 

The .school when governed by an arbitrary and tyran- 
nical teacher is a fearfully demoralizing influence in a 
conmiunity. The law-abiding virtue is weakened and a 
whole troop of lesser virtues take their flight and give ad- 
mittance to passion and appetitcyT^But Jhi^ teacher may 
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t«ach respect for law very thoroughly » on the other hand 
In this matter a great change has been wrought in the me. 
thods of discipline in later years. Corporal punishment 
has been very largely disused. • It is clear that with fre' 
quent and severe corporal punishment it is next to impos- 
Bible to retain genuine respect for law. Punishment, 
through the sense of honor, has, therefore, superseded 
for the most part in our best schools the use of the rod. 
It is now easy to find the school admirably disciplined and 
its pupils enthusiastic and law abiding— governed entirely 
without the use of corporal punishment. 

The Bcbod ol ossesses very great advantages over the 
family in this matter of teaching respect for law. The 
parent is too near the child, too personal to teach him 
this lesson. 

Higher than the properly moral duties— those duties to 
self and to others — or at least higher than the secular or 
"cardinal" virtues, ** Justice, Prudence, Fortitude, and 
Temperance," are certain ones which are called "celes- 
tial I * virtues by the theologians : These are Faith, Hope, 
Charity and their special modifications. 

The question may arise : Whether any instruction in 
these duties can be given which is not at the same time 
sectarian ? An affirmative answer will have to show only 
that the essential scope of these virtues has a secular 
meaning, and that the secular meaning is more funda- 
mental than in the case of the so-called cardinal virtues. 
(1) Faith, in a theological sense, means the true knowl- 
edge of the first principle of the universe. Everybody 
presapposes some theory or view of the world, its origin 
and destiny, in all his practical and theoretical dealing 
with it. Christendom assumes a personal Creator, having 
a divine-human nature, who admits man to grace in such 
a way that he is not destroyed by the results of his essen- 
tial imperfection, but is redeemed in some special way. 
The Buddhist and Brahmin think that finitude and im- 
perfection are utterly incompatible with the Divine Being, 
and hence that things of the world cannot be permitted 
to have real existence ; they exist only in our fancy. 
Here is no grace and no redemption. Nature is not a 
Teal existence to such a theory, and hence, also, there 
can be no natural science. Faith, in the divine Reason, 
is necessary for science. 

The prevailing view of the world in Christian countries 
is very properly called Faith, inasmuch as it is not a view 
pieced together from the experience of the senses, nor 
a product of individual reflection unaided by tlie deep 
tntaitiona of the spiritual sense of the race. 

Faitli iB a secular virtue as well as a theological virtue, 
and 'whoever teaches another view of the world — that is 
to eay, be who teaches that man is not immortal, and 
that n&tnre does not reveal the divine Reason, teaches 
I doctrine subversive of faith in this peculiar sense, and 
ilflo subversive of man's life in all that makes it worth 

Uvin^. 

(2) Hope, the second theological virtue, is the practical 
lide of faitb. Faith is not properly the belief in some 
theory of the world, but in that particular theory of the 
vorld that Christianity teaches, so that Hope is not a 
Bere anticipation of some future event, but the firm 
ixpectation that the destiny of the world is in accord- 



ance with the scheme of faith', no matter how much any 
pi-esent appearances may be against it. Thu.«? the indi- 
vidual acts upon this conviction. It is the basis of the 
highest practical doing in this world. A t<?acher may 
show faith and hope in the view of the world, which he 
expra««es, and in his dealings with hie school ; in his 
teachine: of history, in his comments on the reading les- 
sons, in his treatment of tlu; aspirations of his pupils. 
Although none of these thina^s may be consciously traced 
to their source by the pupils, yet their instinct will dis- 
cover the genuine faith and hopo. Nothing is so difficult 
to conceal as one's conviction in regard to the origin and 
destiny of the world and of man. 

(3) Finally, Charity is the highest of these virtue*?, in 
the sense that it is the concrete embodiment and applica- 
tion of that view of the world which Faith and Hope 
establish. The world is made and gi)vernel by divine 
grace, and that grace will triumph in the world. Hence, 
says the individual, " Ixjt me be filled with this prin- 
ciple and hold within myself this divine feelinc: of grace 
towards all fellow creatures." Charity is therefore not 
mere almsgiving, but a devotion to others. " Sell all thou 
hast .... and follow me." Faith perceives the 
principle ; Hope believes in it where it is not yet vinible ; 
Charity sets it up in the soul and lives it. With charity, 
all other virtues are implied — even justice. 

AVhile courtesy acts towards men as if they were itU»ally 
perfect and had not defects; while justice holds each 
man responsible for the perfect accordance of his deed 
with his ideally perfect nature and makes no allowance 
for immaturity ; Charity or Irving Kindness sees both 
the ideal perfection and the real imperfection and does 
not condemn, but offers to help the other ami is willing 
and glad to sacrifice itself to assist the imperfect struggle 
towards perfection. 

The highest virtue, Loving Kindness or Charity, has 
of all virtues the largest family of synonyms : humility, 
considerateness, heroism, gratitude, friendliness and 
various shades of love in the family (parental, filial, fra- 
ternal, and conjugal), sympathy, pity, benevoltnce, kind- 
ness, toleration, patriotism, generosity, public spirit, 
philanthropy, beneficence, concord, liarmony, peaeeable- 
ness, tenderness, mercy, grace, lon<,'-su fieri ng, etc., etc. 
The typical form of this virtue us it may he cultivated in 
school is known under the name of kintiness. A spirit 
of true kindness if it can be made to pervade a .school 
would be the highest fountain of virtue. That sucli a 
spirit can exist in a school we know from many a saintly 
example that has walked in the path of the great teacher. 

From the definition of the principle it is easy to deduce 
a verdict against all those systems of rivalry and emulation 
in school which stimulate ambition beyond the limits of 
generous competition to the point of selfishness. Selfish- 
ness is the root of mortal sin, as theologians tell us, and 
the lowest type of it is cold, unfeeling pride, while envy 
is the type next to it. 

In closing, let us call up the main conclusions and 
repeat them in their briefest expression. 

1. Moral education is a training in habits, and not an 
inculcation of mere theoretical views. ^<-> t 
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2. Mechanical disciplines are indispensable as an ele- 
mentary basis of moral character. 

3. The school holds the pupil to a constant sense of 
responsibility, and thereby evelops in him a keen sense of 
his transcendental freedom : he comes to realized th^t 
he is not only the author of his deed, but also accountable 
for his neglect to do the reasonable act. 

4. Lax discipline in a school saps the moral character 
of the pupil. It allows hira to work merely as he pleases, 
and he will not reinforce his feeble will by regularity, 
punctuality and systematii* industry. He grows up in 
habits of whispering and other species of intermeddling 
with his fellow pupils, neither doing what is reasonable 
himself nor allowing others to do it. Never having sub 
dued himself, he will never subdue the world of chaos or 
any part of it as his ife work, but will have to be sub- 
dued by external constraint on the part of his fellow men. 

5. Too strict discipline on the other hand undermines 
moral character by emphasizing too much the mechanical 
duties and especially the phases of obedience to authority, 
and it leaves the pupil in a state of perennial minority. 
He does not assimilate the law of duty and make it his 
own. 

The law is not written on his heart, but is written on 
lips only. He fears it, but does not love it. The tyrant 
teacher produces hypocrisy and deceit in his pupils. All 
manner of fraud germinates in attempts to cover up 
short-comings from the eye of the teacher. Even where 
there is simple, implicit obedience in the place of fraud 
and the like, there is no independence and strength of 
character developed. 

The best help that one can give his fellows is that 
which enables them to help themselves. The best school 
is that which makes the pupils able to teach themselves. 
The best instruction in morality makes the pupil a law 
unto himself. Hence strictness, which is indispensable, 
must be tempered by such an administration as causes 
the pupils to love to obey the law for the law's sake. 



THURSDAY, May 5th. 

The ('oiiference was called to order at 10 
o'clock, A. M. 

The exercises were opened with prayer by 
Rev. II. 1). Ra^iTJand. 

The President announced that the next topic 
to be considered was 

COURSES OF STUDY IN CITY SCHOOLS. 

Su|ierintendent E. C. Glass read the follow- 
ing paper: 

It is sometimes very hard to justify the ways of Provi- 
dence to man. In ray own experience there are three 
things I could never understand. I cannot see why 
Providence should have given me such fondness for 
music, and yet have denied me the power to turn a tune. 
I cannot see why I should have been given such an ex- 
quisite sense of the beautiful, especially in the human 



I face and yet have been created so painfully homely. 
' And lastly, I cannot tell why I should have been en- 
dowed with such a passionate love of oratory, and yet 
have been refused even Ma^-k Anthony's homely faculty 
of saying straight on the things I most do know. 
** Minds differ," says Lord Macaulay, "as rivers diflfer. 
There are transparent and sparkling rivers from whicli 
it is delightful to drink as they flow ; to such riven 
the minds of such men as Burke and Johnson may be 
compared. But there are rivers of which the waters, 
when first drawn, are turbid and noisome, but become 
pellucid as crystal and delicious to the taste if suffered 
to stand till a sediment has been deposited ; and such a 
river is the type of the mind of Goldsmith. Hie first 
thoughts on every subject were obscure even to absur- 
dity, but they required only a little time to work them- 
selves clear." Up in my town, among the hills, there is 
a river, the waters whereof are ever muddy. They might 
be cleared by a PaPt< ur filter under great pressure, but 
with an abundance of pure water all around, no one has 
taken the trouble to try the experiment. Such a river 
— we called it the Black water — is a type of my mind. 
The pressure required to clarify my thoughts on any 
subject is so great that I seldom undertake the pro- 
cess, preferring to allow my friends to imbibe from the 
many streams of natural clearness ever at band This 
accounts for the fact that, though the senior superintend- 
ent in Virginia, I have always kept silent in our confer- 
ences on questions in which I have as great an interest 
as any one else. My apology in trespassing on your at- 
tention now is that I am acting under strict orders from 
headquarters. It would have been better had my task 
been assigned to some other city superintendent, notably 
my good friend, Mr. Fox, of Richmond, whom, to 
change my figure a little, you would have found " a well 
of English undcfiled. " 

I am to speak on "Courses of Study in City Schools" 
This is a subject that has baflfled the wisdom of the ages. 
You will not expect me to make any new contribution 
to the discu.ssion. I shall not even attempt any edu- 
cational philosophy along old lines. My jmrpose is to 
be, I was about to say, simply historical and practical, 
but to accommodate myself the better to your probable 
judgment, I will say gos-jipy and impertinent. 

The first school was on the Bell -Lancastrian order. 
j\dam and Eve were the pupils, and they taught each 
other. Their only study was Nature. Like some moderi 
advocates of Nature study, they carried the matter ton 
far, and were expelled for their excessive zeal and nocd- 
dlesome curiosity in the investigation of fruits. This 
unhaj)py fate of our our first parents doubtless caused 
the re-action wliich afterwards took place in favor ol 
book study, which re-action, like most re-actions, 
to extremes, and culminated in the system of the Da 
Ages, when nothing was studied but l)ooks. In 
portions of our dear native land tlie methods of t 
Dark Ages are not yet out of date. 

The 8econ<l school was somewhat of a kindergai 
badly conducted. Adam and Eve were the teacheist 
time, and Cain and Abel were the pupils. To naU 
study was added moral training. In methods of instr 
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tioQ the teachers made the same mistake that the conser- 
votive teachers of the present day are making, in that they 
felled to correlate the different branches. Each subject 
was taught as a unit, separate and apart from the other. 
The moral training, for instance, was purely direct and 
formal, and such moral instruction, says a United States 
Commissioner of Education, is ** moral moonshine." In 
this first trial it surely proved so, being a total failure in 
the case of Cain, and only partially successful with Abel. 
While all admit that Cain was a moral monstrosity, some 
have thought it not irreverent to affirm that Abel was a 
religious crank ; and there are grounds for this belief, for 
these are just the two characters that a one-sided educa- 
tion always produces — either a crank or a castaway. 
There are systems of education now in vogue which make 
pedants of the few and ignoramuses of the many. 

In the second generation after Adam, we find Tubal 
Cain, an instructor of every artificer in brass and iron. 
Here w*e have a third subject introduced into the curricu- 
lum. Tubal was the Director of the first Manual Train- 
ing School. Shortly appears his half-brother Jubal, " the 
father of all such as handle the harp and the organ '* — 
the first music teacher. Now, is it not a little singular that 
of the first four subjects to be introduced into the course 
of study — nature study, moral training, manual training, 
and music, the second mentioned, is the only one now 
taught in our conservative schools, and that that is being 
taught in the same mistaken way that characterized its 
first introduction six thousand years ago? The evil that 
men do lives after them. 

We have biblical authority for the assertion, that of the 
making of books there is no end, but neither sacred nor 
profane history tells us just when book making began. 
We only know that away back at the dawn of history 
ire find books in use, and come across in the cities of 
Egypt Qur first printed course of study. 

In the elementary schools of Egypt were taught the fa- 
nous "Three R's" — reading, writing, and arithmetic. 
rheee have ever been the world 's groat tri vium. It would 
e hard to find a primary school in which they were not 
II found, though arithmetic was not always introduced 
B early, or carried so far as at present. It was reserved 
>r the conservative schools to make a fetish of arithmetic. 
As the world grew older, and began to go backward and 
iroad, history and geography were put into the schools. 
he Jews made much of history. The Chinese crammed 
into their children thousands of years ago, just as they 
> to-<lay. They believed in the one book method ; libra- 
» for research and supplementary reding were nui- 
Does. 

Grain mar, as a distinct school branch, seems to have 
en taug^ht methodically first by the Greeks. 
Readings, writing, arithmetic, grammar, geography, his- 
ry — these six. We call them the essentials, and some 
am that there is no place in the curriculum for any 
ler study. This may be true, and those who assert 
have a right to their opinions. But they have no right 
sneer at, as ** modern fads," many other subjects that 
re a place in some schools, as music, drawing, physi- 
1 culture, and elementary science. 
the ancient Egyptians taught their children to draw. 



With the Greeks, music and physical training were the 
leading branches. All young Jews learned a trade. These 
things are modern in the sense that they once disappeared 
from the schools; but this was during the Dark Ages 
when there were really no elementary Fchools, and the 
intellectual nadir of the world had been reached, when 
not only the masses, but princes and lords and even kings 
were unable to read and write. But we are not living in 
the Dark Ages. The world swung again into light, and in 
the beet schools of Europe there has long ago been restored 
to the curriculum not only the so-called essentials, but 
much else deemed good in the education of the old 
world, and to these have been added other studies found 
desirable by a broadening civilization. 

In Germany, for instance, in addition to the fundamen- 
ts, the elementary schools are required to give instruc- 
tion in drawing, music, science, gynmaetics, religion, 
geometry, and manual training ; and the last is the only 
one of such recent adoption as to be properly called 
modern. Music has been taught in the schools of Ger- 
many for a hundred years. Whether a notion is new- 
fangled or not, depends upon where it is found. 

While Germany has led the world in broadening her 
elementary course of study, other European countries are 
following close on her heels. England has shown her- 
self the least progressive, and here we have the secret 
of America's backwardness in enlarging her educational 
phylacteries. 

After the Civil War began our Renascence. Prior to 
that time many schools were content to teach the three R's, 
and onlv the essentials were found in any course. But 
we are now fast aligning ourselves with the learned na- 
tions of Continental; Europe, just as England anticipated 
us in doing. In the last twenty-five years the educational 
world has been in a ferment on the subject of what to 
teach. Conferences have discussed it, and school systems 
have experimented. More than one city has gone be- 
yond the most advanced European schools in *' enlarging 
and enriching the course." Few large cities have re- 
mained wedded to the narrow course borrowed from 
the mother country. A gratifying unanimity of opinion 
has at last been secured. In 1894 the National Educa- 
tional Association put the question into the hands of a 
committee of fifteen, with our Commissioner of Educa- 
tion at the head, and asked for an investigation and a Re- 
port. This report was submitted to the Department of 
Superintendents at Cleveland in 1895. After discussing 

with remarkable ability the relative values of studies, the 
committee submitted as the outcome of its deliberations 
an outlined course for elementary schools, naming both 
the branches to be taught and the exact time to be allotted ' 
to each during an eight years' period. 

This report has become famous. It may be said to have 
made an epoch in our school history. So far as the scope 
of the work proposed is concerned, it embodied with 
wonderful insight tlio judgment of the great mass of our 
educational thinkers. Schools in all sections are adjust- 
ing themselves to its requirements. The superintendents 
of the leading cities in our state have united in a com- 
mon course drawn closely in accord with it. There are 
few schools not stereotyped that have not been modified 
by it. Sharp thrusts have been made at its p hilosophizing 
at certain points, and some criticise it as too narrow, but 
no educationist has objected to it as too broad in the scope 
of study recommended. ^<-^ t 
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The outlined prograni of this report is as follows : 



Branches. 


I8t 

year. 


gd 
year. 


3d 
year. 


4th 
year. 


5th 
year. 


6th 
year. 


7th 
year. 


8th 
year. 


Reading 


10 lessons a w'k, 5 lessons a week. 


Writing 


lOlessonnn. xir'kl .^ 1p«nrkns ii. w'k \ 'A ipflfinnsA iir'k 






— .. .-, .. 1 „ 


Soelline Lists 






4 lessons a week. 










1 




Engligh Grammar... 


Oral, with composition lessons i wit^ text-book. 




Latin 






1 




• 5 

lessons 


Arithmetic 


Oral, 60 min- 
utes a week. 


5 lessons a w'k with text-book 






Algebra. 


1 




1 




5 lessons a w'k 




Geoflrraohv 


Oral,60min't8aw'k. 


* 5 lessons a week 
with text book. 


3 lessons a w'k 






Natural Science + 
Hygiene 


Sixty minutes a week. 


U. 8. History 








5 lessons 
a week. 
















U. S. Constitution... 


t 
















♦5 

les. 


General History 


- --- 


Ora 


1, 
>ij 


sixty minutes a week. 


Physical Culture 


^ 


.ty minutes a week. 


Vocal Music 


Sixtv minutes a week divided into four lessons 









Drawing 






Sixty minutes a w< 


3ek. 




Manual Training or 
Sewing + Cook' ry. 


20+7 
daily 
ex. 






5 

y 


1 

1 

_i_ 

24+6 1 27+5 
daily 1 daily 
ex. 1 ex. 




1-2 day each. 


No. of Lessons 


20+7 
daily 
ex. 


20+ 
dail 
ex. 


27+5 
daily 
ex. 


23+6 
daily 
ex. 


23+6 
daily 
ex. 


Total Hours of Re- 
citations 


12 


12 


IIJ 


13 


m 


16t 


17J 


17J 










Length of Recita- 
tions 


15 
min. 


15 
min. 


20 
min 




20 
min. 


25 
min. 


25 
min. 


30 
min. 


30 
rain. 









* Begins in second half year. 



So much for history ; now to be practical. How stan<i9 Virginia in relation to 
the recommendations of this famous committee of fifteen ? Is she up with the times* 
ahead of, or behind the times ? And in any case, is she right or wrong ? Becaus^ 
the times are frequently out of joint, and hence are no infallible guide. 

The free school system is often referred to as a Yankee notion. This is an error 
that does honor over much to New England. The free school system, so|far as America 
is concerned, is a Virginia notion, and we should not give our glory to another. I 
is a fact of history that the first plan for a state system of public education ever pu *' 
on papar wa^ drafted by a Virginia state-jmin and adopts I by a Virginia legisla- 
ture. Mr. Jeflferson drew the plan, an 1 the Ganeral Assembly of 1796 (the year o*^ 
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Horace Mann's birth) adopted 
it. Why it was not pat into 
operation it is useless inquire. 
Reading, writing, arithmetic, 
grammar, geography, and his- 
tory were the^subjects selected 
for the elementary echoole. 
These are the subjects called 
for byour school laws of 1870, 
the year the public school sys- 
tern was put into operation. 
Physiology has since been added. 
Beyond these requirements few 
of our Virginia cities have ad- 
vanced. Why ? 

This question of a school pro- 
gram goes deep. It involves an 
educational ideal. Man is a 
complex animal, with a body, 
mind, and soul. The whole 
man goes to school — bow mach 
of him shall we educate? If 
only a part, which part? The 
advocates of a broad curriculum 
hold to an all-around education. 
The narrow gauge men are 
forced to one'of two positions : 
either they deny the practica- 
bility of arounded development, 
or assert the sufficiency of their 
narrow course to meet its de- 
mands. In my judgment neither 
position can be maintained. One 
is not good religion, the other is 
notjgood philosophy. God gave 
man all his faculties to be de- 
veloped, and reading, writing, 
arithmetic, grammar, and his- 
tory, even with physiology add- 
ed, are not sufficient to compass 
this design. 

By the committee of fifteen, 
language (under which term in 
included reading, writing, and 
grammar) is classed as of prime 
importance in a course of study, 
with arithmetic second, followed 
by geography and this by his- 
tory. 

Written language,!as some one 
has said, is the intellectual prime 
meridian which among nations 
divides the civilized from the 
uncivilized, and among Individ* 
uals in a community, is the 
boundary line between enlight- 
enment and the dark realms of 
illiteracy. 
{CorUinued in January Journal^ 
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NEW BOOKS. 

Natttral Elementary Geography. By Jacques W. 
Red way. 144 pages. Price, 60 cents. American Book 
Company. 

This manual at once received the approval of the 
schools. It meets a twofold purpose, and both, success- 
fully. It is an admirable geographical reader, and is not 
less excellent as an introduction to the study of geography, 
as modern thought and experience demand. In the 
treatment of relief, drainage, and waterfall, it is clear and 
perspicuous ; the illustrations admirably supplement the 
text. To date, this seems to be the book for beginning 
the study of geography. If a teacher is limited by a 
school board to some other text-book in the class-room, 
still he cannot aflford to dispense with this geography in 
his preparation for his classes. 

Old Greek Stories Told Anew, by Josephine P. Pea- 
body, is another number of the Riverside Literature 
Series. The stories in this collection will prove as valua- 
ble as those told or retold by Hawthorne in the '* Won- 
der Book " and "Tanglewood Tales." 

The Story of Troy. By M. Clarke. Illustrated, 254 
pages. 60 cents. American Book Company. 

This book brings the great legend of the Greeks and 
Trojans, as told by Homer, within the easy and delighted 
comprehension of young readers. Indeed, we may add 
that it would well repay the candidate for entrance to our 
colleges to read it in connection with other preparatory 
requirements. The photogravures of celebrated paint- 
ings, illustrating the text, are most valuable. 

Elementary Dictation and Compo«ition. By T. P. 

Crump, of Baker School, Richmond, Va. 70 pages. 

This thoroughly practical treatise is the work of a 
teacher of large and successful experience in the public 
and private schools of Richmond. In this book we have 
a aeries of systematic and progressive lessons in dictation 
and composition, which will be found of greatest utility 
in the primary grades. In matter and method of treat- 
ment this little book is, from beginning to end, practical; 
there is on every page the mark of the observant and 
critical teacher. Whatever may be the text book in lan- 
guage work used in this or that school, certainly Mr. 
Crunnp's book can be used as an valuable adjunct. It 
deals with the CFSontials of language work as demanded 
in the lower grades directly and suggestively. Many 
teachers have shown their appreciation of the book by 
testing it in their classes. 

Write to Mr. Crump for other information. 

LiTTi-JE Lessons in Plant Life for Little Children. By 
Mrs. H. H. Richardson, Springfield School, Richmona, 
Va. [Cloth, 114 pages, 40 cents.] B. F. Johnson Pub. 
Co., Richmond, \ a. 

In our September issue we announced that this work 
was in press. It l^is since appeared in most attractive 
form and at once received high favor. It meets a general 
need of the teachers of the State, and will prove not less 
valuable to teachers of every section. The demand for 
instruction in elementary science in the schools is general — 
the diflSculty in the way of the teachers has been their 
lack of inatruction in matter and method. Mrs. Richardson 



comes to their relief; and their embarrassment will be 
removed so far as plant life is concerned. She tells of 
plants what is essential to be known, and what can be 
readily understood by the youngest pupils, at the same time 
directs the teacher in the method of teaching the subject — 
in this direction the book is of highest value to primary 
teachers. " Plant Life ' ' has already received the highest 
commendations from teachers and others, among the lat- 
ter, from Dr. Paul Whitehead, easily the foremost bota- 
nist in Virginia, The book is han<isomely gotten up — 
illustrated by tlie author. Address the B. F. Johnson 
Pub. Co., Nos. 1 and 3 Eleventh St., for prospectus, etc. 

CrviL Government in the Unffed States. By A. 0. 

Wright. Midland Publishing Company, Madison, 

Wis. 

The subject of civics is year by year calling for larger 
attention in the schools. This is as it should be. In a 
democracy, certainly, the children should be well- 
grounded in a knowledge of the. principles on which their 
government is founded, and liKewise informed in regard 
to the machinery by which these principles are enforced. 
The child — the future citizen — should not be left to pick 
up here and there, in a disjointed and unconnected way, 
the fundamental facts and principles bearing upon his 
rights, privileges, and duties as a citizen — there must be 
regular and systematic instruction of the youth of the 
country in regard to that instrument, the ** Constitution.' ' 
The work before us is a revision of the author's, "An 
Exposition of the Constitution of the United States,'* 
which has been widely and successfully used in the 
schools. In the revised form it will more readily meet 
a general demand. We can give the book hearty com- 
mendation, yet there remains much to be done in every 
state, especially in the South, in the way of enlarging the 
knowledge of pupils in regard to state as well as national 
government. 



BOOK3 RECEIVED PROM THE AHERICAN BOOK COHPANY. 

Bible Readings for Scuools. Edited by Nathan C. 
Schaeffer, Ph. D., D. D., Superintendent of Public In- 
struction of Pennsylvania. Linen, 12mo., 217 pages. 
Price, 35 cents. 

Physics for Grammar Schools. By Charles L. Harring- 
ton, M. A., Head Master of Dr. J. Sachses School for 
Boys, New York City. Cloth, 12mo., 123 pages. Price, 
50 cents. 

A Study of English Words. By J. M. Anderson. Cloth, 
12mo., 118 pages. Price, 40 cents. 

Third Year in French. By L. C. Syms, Bachelier ^ 
Lettres, Licenci^ en Droit de L'Universit^ de France, 
author of " First Year in French " and " Second Year 
in French." Linen, 12mo., 314 pages. Price, |1.20. 

The Pennsylvania Reader. Historical and Patriotic. 
By Stephen 0. Goho, A. M. Cloth, 12mo. Price, 50 
cents. 



A Brief Latin Grammar, By W. D. Mooney, A. M., 
Battle-Ground Academy, Franklin, Tenn. Cloth, 

12mo., 272 pages. Price, 75 cents. 
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It is Impossible to promise particular features tiut will appear In tfie 
'* AMERICAN MONTHLY^ during tlie coming year, for it is, as the 
JookmjLn says, ^ a great monthly newspaper.'^ As such, it printo for 
its readers an illustrated account of the notable things which make the history ol 

the month, of the political, the 
ecqnomic, and literary happenings 
which are of value to intelligent 
men and women* The Editor's 
"* Progress of the Vorld ^ tells suc- 
cinctly an illustrated story of the 
month* The ^Leading Articles^ 
give the best thought and information of the. current magazines in five conti- 
Qents; the contributed articles furnish the character sketches of the man of th* 
month, and give timely discussions by authorities on any question of immediate 
lerious import 

The result of this comprehensive effort to edit in one monthly volume the 
information needed by intelligent people of ^live^ instincts is best gauged is 
the opinions which the readers of 



"We know of no review published, In this 
country or in Europe, which combines so success- 
fully as the American Monthly the alertness, 
timeliness, and enerpy of journalism with the 
sound Judgment, carefuTiy weighed opinion, exact 
knowledge, and well-chosen English of the purely 
literary periodical."— T/itf Outlook, 



For.. 

25c. 



SPECIAL OFFER 

The current number 
and the two preced- 
ing: issues. «•••.. 



ihe AMERICAN MONTHLY 
have seen fit to express. These 

xTt thinking business men^ clergy- 
(nen^ editors, lawyers, professors, 

ngineers, the wide-awake women 

f America. They write that the 
\MER1CAN MONTHLY **is 

: dispensable''; "is simply invaluable'' I **is a generous library in itself"; i: 

a historical cyclopedia of the world"; **the best means of aid for a busy man'' ; 

the best periodical of the kind we have ever had"; *^a triumph of td.lci:-:,' 
,u..ius"; **the world under a field-glass," etc., etc. 

SUBSCRIPTION PRICE, $2.50 PER YEAR 

ADDRESS 

American Monthly Review of Reviews 

13 ASTOR PLACE. NEW YORK 



THE KINO OF 
JUVENILES . . 



CHATTERBOX "'1897 

II. bo.k taM .v«r h*ea made for yoonr pcopla which compara* In valm, ar hiu had 
.oa-Unth tha sala of thia graat aonual. 

SIX 

HANDSOME 

COLORED 

PLATES 

ADDED 

TO 

THIS 

YEAR'S 

VOLUME. 

Millions of Copies 
bave been sold. 




Over 400 Paces. 

200 Pull Pace 

Illustrations. 

J» 

5«v«ral n«w 8torlM» 
•ach • book lo lUcIf, 
And hundreds of Short 
StoriM, AaocdotM, Pbs* 
sIm, Ag, 

Tho best poMlblo 
CHRISTMAS PRBSBNT 
for boys and gIrU 
of all ages. 




Order from your Bookseller or of ns. Every Dealer carries It. 



ESTES & LAURIAT, Publishers, 



BOSTON. 



Mr. Anthony Hope Hawkins, the 
author of **The Prisoner of Zenda," 
provep, on the closer acquaintance 
which his visit to this country is now 
yielding, no less attractive as a man 
than as a writer. His public readings 
from his own works seem to give his 
large audiences the highest satisfac- 
tion ; and in the busy course of 
friendly dining through which he has 
been put sifice he landed he has 
shown himself the kindliest and mort 
i^assuming of guests of honor. 

Mr. Hawkins is now thirty four 
years old. He began life as a lawyer, 
and in 1893 he made a vigorous bat 
unsuccessful canvass for a Liberal seat 
in Parliament. While waiting for 
clients he began to write stories. He 
made his way but slowly at first; 
he had been writing four or five 
years before he achieved a pronounce»i 
success in ** The Prisoner of Zenda." 
**The Dolly Dialogues " followed and 
confirmed his popularity. It is an in- 
teresting fact that while he is visiting 
in this country an American maga- 
zine will begin publication of a sequel 
to the story which was his great sac- 
cess. McClure's Magazine for De- 
cember will contain the opening chap 
ters of " Rupert of Hentzau," a new 
Zenda novel which contains the his- 
tory of the love and adventures of 
Rudolf of Rassendyll and Princea 
Flavia. They were extremely engag- 
ing people as they preaented them- 
selves in *' The Prisoner of Zenda ; ** 
but those who have had the privilege' 
of readmg the new story say that they - 
are still more eng^ing in it, and ihMl 
the series of adventures th 
which it carries them is one to h 
readers sitting up all night 
story has been illustrated for 
Cluke's by the author's 

friend, Charles Dana Gibaou. 
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State Spelling Contest. 



FIRST REPORT. 

Fredericksburg, Va., November SOth, 1897. 

Hon. John E. Masbby, 

Superinlendent Public Instruction, Richmrmd, Va. : 

Dear Sir,— In pursuance of Circular No. 156— State 
Spelling Contest— I have the honor to submit the follow- 
ing report of Spelling Contests conducted in the public 
schools of Fredericksburg, on Friday, November 28, 1897, 
in conformity with requirements of said circular: 



White. 
4 
184 




Colored. 
3 
99 




Total. 

7 
283 





No. schools taking part in contest... 
No. pupils taking part in contest.... 
No. pupils spelling all words corectly 
Percentage of words correctly spelled 
Very respectfully, 

B. P. Willis, 
Superintendent 
Greatest number spelled by any one pupil, 27. 



RADFORD. 



Report of Conductor Chas. H. Winston. 



Hon. John E. Massey, 

Superintendent of Public Instruction : 
Drar Sir, — I have the honor to submit the following 
•eport of the State Peabody Normal Institute, held at 
Radford, Va., June 29 to July 27, 1897 : 

PLACE AND TIME. 

The city of Radford had some advantages as a place 
*ar such a Normal, in its easy accessibility, its fine scenery, 
ts cool and healthful breezes, and, especially, in its pos- 
ession of a commodious and altogether suitable building 
ar the sessions of the school. Its widely scattered loca- 
ion, however, and other local circumstances made it not 
y favorable for afternoon and evening exercises, which 
ad to be modified accordingly. 

The sessions continued for exactly four weeks, or twenty 
irking days, extending each day from 8.30, A. M., to 2, 
.M. 

ORGANIZATION. 

The organization of the Institute, as made by yourself 
'id published in your circular, No. 147, was as follows : 
' Cmductor--Trof. Charles H. Winston, LL. D., Rich- 
mond, Va.; Theory and Practice of Teaching. 



Dr. D. M. Brown, City Superintendent Schools, Peters- 
burg, Va.; Geography and Physiology. 

Miss Lizzie 8. McCue, Staunton High School ; Drawing 
and Spelling. 

Mr. George F. Merrill, Principal Richmond High and 
Normal School ; Aiythmetic and Reading. 

Mr. H. E. Button, Culppper, Va ; History. 

Prof. Frank O. Payne, M. Sc, Glen Cove, N. Y.; Lan- 
guage, also Methods and Nature Study. 

Local Manager — Mr. W. P. Gann, Principal of Schools, 
East Radford, Va. 

PaO(iRAMMK OF DAILY WORK. 

The programme, as published in your circular, was 
substantially cariied out and need not be reproduced. 
Some changes in the ord**r of the cla.sses were necessita- 
ted, by the fact that the assignment of subjects to the 
several institutions differed in our organization from that 
in the programme. I also found it needful to break the 
long session with a brief recess near the middle of the 
day. But the principal change in the programme grew 
out of the fact, which soon developed iteelf, that Prof. 
Payne's special lectures, designed to be given ** daily in 
the afternoon or evening," could not be so given. There 
was no suitable hall suitably lighted for the purpose, and 
many teachei*s living at a distance could not attend. It 
seemed inevitable, therefore, to incorporat-e these lectures 
into the regular programme ; this was, therefore, done 
by reducing the time of all the lessons to thirty minutes 
each. The result was entirely satisfactory to all. As re- 
quired by your circular, there was first a division into 
senior and junior departments (the latter In^ng much the 
larger), and then a sub-division of each department into 
two " sections," making four sections or separate classes 
in all. Each section and each teacher attended two les- 
sons a day, or a total of exactly 197 in all ; while the 
whole number of lessons given by the instructors was 
four times this, or 788. 

REGISTR.VrrON. 

There were represented forty-four counties and cities of 
Virginia, also three other states and one foreign country. 

ATTENDANCE. 

The total enrollment, 308 ; average daily attendance, 
210.9 ; percentage of attendance, 08.47 ; number of teach- 
ers attending every one of the 197 lessons given to his sec- 
tion, and receiving "perfect attendance" certificates, 
109 ; number attending at hm^t half this number of les- 
sons — that is, for at least ten full days, ^nd-^fc»€j?i*il^ 
" partial attendance " certificates, 113. ^^ ^^^^^ ^^ 
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The result thus indicated seems to me a truly remarka- 
ble one. Considering the purely voluntary character of 
tiiese normals, with practiciilly no restri<;tions upon ad- 
mission to th(^m, it is most Hurprising, as w«ll as most 
gratifying, to find the percentage of attendance so high, 
and es|H*cially to tind that more than ojiC third of the 
whole number of teachers entering the normal attended 
every lesson, without missing a single one for any cause 
whatt^ver. I doubt whether such a record has been 
made before ; and it accords fully with the impression 
made by the school upon all who observed it. This im- 
pression was that the teachers in attendance here were of 
a higher grade of intelligence, and of a more earnest and 
faithful spirit than those usually attending similar gath- 
erings. Professor Payne, who has had large experience 
with normal institutes in bin own State of New York, 
stated publicly that in pereonal qualities, and in prepara- 
tion, these Virginia teachers were fully equal to the best 
of those that he had met in his own state. 

INSTRUCTORS AND THEIR WORK. 

In the official "supervision" expected of me as conduct- 
or, I sought, with as little interference as possible with in- 
dividual plans and methods, first, to make all the teach- 
ing thoroughly practical and adapted to the needs of the 
teachers, and, secondly, to make it cover in its scope with 
all practicable strictness the " Outline Course of Instruc- 
tion " as given in your cinrular. I have also received from 
each of the instructors more or less detailed statements of 
the work attempted and that actually accomplished by 
each. And I am satisfied, from both these sources of in- 
formation, that the several instructors, without exception, 
not only accepted fully the (Outline Course as their gene- 
ral guide, but followed it faithfully and completed fairly 
the various topics therein given. I may say for mysel^ 
that I found the outlines for the Theory and Practice of 
Teaching and Psychology well suited to the purpose, and 
I followed them implicitly — expanding, enlarging, and 
enforcing as Ix^^t I could. 

In connection with the work done I cannot withhold a 
brief reference to the instructors themselves. I have sel- 
ilom If ever b(»en »i«sociute<l with colleagues who have 
worked so pleasjintly, so effectively, and so satisfactorily 
to all and in all res|.H^cts, as have those who constituted the 
Faculty of Had ford Normal. The teaching was of the 
higliest order, and the bearing and impress of each was 
courteous, elevating, and inspiring. 

KX.\MINAT10NS. 

As desired by you, the examinations for state certificates 
were held July 15, 10, and 17. There were twenty-six 
applicant's, and the papers were duly forwarded to your 
office. The Pcjabody examinations also were held July 
22 and 23. There were ten applicants, but only five com- 
pleted the whole examination. These papers also were 
duly forwarded to you. 

We were al)le, with some little inconvenience, to carry 
on both thcst' examinations without interfering at all 
with the regular work of the In.stitute. But the fact 
clearly revealed itself that teachers were inadequately in- 
formed on the whole subject of these examinations, often 



coming to them apparently without deliberate purpose or 
preparation, and with little knowledge of their import- i 
ance, their character, or even the subjects covered by ' 
them. An adherence to your rule, requiring applicanta 
to register in your office prior to July 1st, and increased 
diligence of the county superintendents in disseminating 
information on the subject, would do much to correct the 
evil. 

VARIorS ITEMS. 

The superintendents of Montgomery, Giles, Pulaski. 
Floyd, and Surry counties visited the Normal, and some 
of these remained several days. Superintendent W. P. 
Gunn, of Radford city, was in daily, almost hourly, at- 
tendance, and I cannot 8|)eak too highly of his zeal and 
efficiency, both a.-* local manager and a*? secretary of the 
Institute. 

Your own presence with us for two days of our session, 
and your address to the assemble<i teachers of the Normal 
and the citizens of Ridford were highly appreciated by 
us all. As already stated, the local conditions for evening! 
lectures and entertainments were not so favorable, yet 
there were several of these that were well received, and, 
indeed, on almost every evening some exercises— religious 
or social — were provided by the citizens for the profit and 
pleasure of the Normal teachers. 

A large number of vi.«itors attended daily our sessions 
and gave orderly and intei*ested attention to our exennses. 
The public ojKjniiig exercises on the evening of June 29ih 
w^ere of a high order, an<i indicated well the cordial and 
active interest and sympathy of the conununity in our 
work. The closing exercises occupied only the last hour 
of tbe 8eH.*qon— from 1 to 2 P. M. of July 27th — during 
which certificates were delivereil and brief words of part- 
ing spoken ; they were simple, hearty, and impressive. 

COXCM'HION. 

In concluding this report I may briefly sjiy that in some 
most important respects the Normal held at Radford will 
compare favorably with any that have Ix^en held in the 
state. Year by year the intelligence, the preparation, 
and the professional status of the teachers attending theae 
normals is seen to he steadily growing higher. But tho« 
attending the Ka<lford Normal seem to me to be truly ex- 
ceptional in these resj>ects. Considerably more than half 
of the aittual teachers pi-esent had first-grade or profrt- 
sional certificates ; and more than one-third of all who 
attended at all attended every lesson. Altogether, I 
have perhaps never seen a more orderly, earnest, wide- 
awake and teachable body of persons ; an<l with the really 
superior corps of instructors sent to them by you 1 am 
confident that an amount of genuine progress and uplift- 
ing has been made that may hereafiier be remembered 
with pride and pleasure by all who have |>articipated in 
the work. Nor cau we fail to note what an impulse such 
gatherings as these, under similar conditions, must give to 
the great cause of education throughout our state. 
Respectfully submitted, 






Chas. H. Winston, 

Digitized by ^OOQIC Condudof. 
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IRVINGTON. 



Report of Conductor Jas. P. Britt. 



Hon. John E. Massey, 

Superintendent Public Instruction : 

Dear Sir, — I have the honor to transmit the f<»ll()wing 
report of the Peabody State Summer Normal, held at 
Irvington, Va., June 29th to July 27th, covering a period 
of twenty (20) days of normal work : 

The Place — Irvington is delightfully located on Carter's 
creek, a branch of the Rappahannock, about eeven miles 
from Chesapeake bay, and we found its summer climate 
exceedingly pleasant and comfortable— an item of primary 
consideration in locating a normal school. The local 
manager had 8ecure<l the Chesapeake Academy, having a 
fine assembly hall and two large class rooms, which just 
comfortably accommodated the number in attendance. 

PROGRAMME, ORDER OF ARRANOEMBN'TS, AC. 

We were formally welcomed by the citizens at the M. 
E. church, the pastor, Rev. Mr. Robbing, delivering the 
ftddresi! Sui>erintendent Lewis, of Lancaster, replied 
for the Normal, while Prof A. D. Dunbar and myself 
also made brief addresses. 

I may say here that we had addresses at various periods 
during the session, from Superintendents Williamson, 
Balrd, and Fox, which were much enjoyed by the teach- 
ers, while the two delivered by yourself were the subjects 
of favorable comment from the citizens as well as the 
teachers. 

Yoa are aware that I was called upon unexpectedly to 
assume charge of this Normal, owing to the untimely ill- 
ness of Prof. T. J. Stubbs, whom you had appointed 
Conductor, and whose absence was deeply regretted by 
the teachers and faculty — by none more sincerely than 
by myself. 

I found that by dividing the schools into one senior 
. and two junior sections our three rooms would be about 
comfortably filled, and at the same time the grade con- 
ditions would be met, and so arranged the schedule of 
work that each section would have the entire list of sub- 
jects presented daily. We commenced at 8:30, A. M., 
and defied at 2, P. M., with a recesa of fifteen minutes at 
noon. 

Enrollment. — The total number enrolled was 150, hav- 
ing 86 present the first day, and 103 on the last day. 
The average daily attendance was from 73 per cent, to 75 
per cent-, which is, I think, a very good record. Of the 
total enrollment, 19 were gentlemen, a somewhat larger 
percentage than is usual in the eastern part of our state. 
Some were deterred from coming by hearing that there 
was lack of boarding facilities. 

IXSTRl'tTORS AND THEIR WORK. 

The Instructors, with their several subjectt^, were as 
follows : 

Conductor — James P. Britt, Rector of Queen Street 
school, Norfolk, Va.; Tlieory and Practice of Teaching, 
Arithmetic and language. 



Prof. A. D. Dunbar, Ph. D., Peekskill, N. Y.; History, 
Methods and Nature study. 

Miss E. V. Paris, Richmond High School ; Physiology 
and Spelling. 

Mrs. A. P. Huckstep, Albemarle county ; Geography 
and Reailing. 

Mips FarinhoU, Baltimore (in place of. Mrs. May F. 
Jones, appointed); Drawing. 

The ''Outline Course of Instruction*' (circular 147 
Peabody, state summer noimal schools) was insisted upon 
by me as the basis of all the work of the Instructors, ex- 
cept that of Professor Dunbar on Methods and Nature 
Study, which were not outlined, and, I believe, was 
faithfully followed. Instructors were urged to make the 
work as practical, clear and applicable to acrtual school- 
room work as could possibly be done, and exemphfy the 
method in the presentation of the subject. While it 
will always be true that some have a happier faculty of 
doing this than others, and while the majority of teachers 
evince more interest in certain subjects, esteemed by 
them to be more important than others, yet I am satis- 
fied that great real advance was made throughout the 
whole course, and that the teachers assembled at Irving- 
ton received a stimulus to thorough and wide ivsearch 
that will be of lasting benefit to them and to the pupils 
of whom they may have charge. 

The instructors were unanimous in their reports of 
earnest attention in the class-room, and diligent prepara- 
tion on the part of the teachers, of whatever work was 
assigned them. 

CtrtificcUes. — ^The ** twenty days " certificate acted 
powerfully in holding up the attendance, very few of 
those present on the first day leaving until the close ; . 
though many of these, from temporary illnesses, failed 
to secure the ** perfect " record. 

Perfect certificates were issued to 62, being 41 per cent 
of total enrollment. 

Mr. W. McD. Lee, local manager, looked after our per- 
sonal comfort in a most charming manner, while to Dr. 
Newbill, Mr. Long, and others, the instructors and 
teachers alike are indebted for many courtet-ies that 
helped to make our stay pleasant. 

I can best close this report by expressing my hearty 
thanks to the instructors for their ready co-operation in 
the work. With less intelligent assistance there must 
have been some friction, whereas there was not a jar. 
Respectfully submitted, 

Jamiqs p. Britt, 
Conductor. 



GEOURAPHY.— Value, 100. 



1. (a) What causes a diflerence in the length of the 

eartli's diameters? (b) What makes the sun ap- 
pear to move around the earth from east to west ? 
(c) On what does the amount of heat received from 
the sun at any point depend ? 

2. (a) What is the difference between prairies and sol- 

vas? (6) Where in America are , 

(c) Selvas? Digitized by ^ 
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3. (a) What is the great product of Canada? (b) Men- 

tion the chief exports of the United States. 

4. (a) What are glaciers and how are they formed? 

(6) Name some locality within the temperate zone 
where they are found. 

5. (a) In which half of the United States do the low 

plains mostly lie? (b) Name three bays on the 
Massachusetttj coast, (r) What two large islands 
belong to Massachusetts? 

6. (a) What is the government of Mexico? (6) What 

language prevails there? (c) What mineral does 
Mexico produce in great abundance? 

7. What countries of Europe are included in wh«>le or 

in part in the Great Low Plain? 

8. («) Mention some of the mineral products of Japan. 

(6) What strait connects the Arabian Sea and the 
Persian Gulf? 

9. (a) What is the controlling power in Southern Af- 

rica? (b) Name the three islands that compose 
New Zealand. 

10. Locate (a) Mobile, (6) Lisbon, (c) Constantinople, {d) 
Gulf of Salonicii. 

(Time allowed for geography, one and a half hours.) 



GEOG RAPHY.— Answers. 



1. (a) The flattening at the poles causes a slight differ- 

ence in length. 
(6) The motion of the earth on its axis from west to 

east, 
(c) On the direction in which the sun's rays strike it. 

The more nearly perpendicular the rays are, the 

more heat they impart. 

2. (a) Prairies are treeless, grassy plains ; selvas are for- 

est plains. (6) Prairies are found in the Missis- 
sippi Valley, (c) Selvas are found near the Ama- 
zon river. 

3. (a) Furs, (b) Breadstuffs, cotton, provisions, petro- 

leum, tobacco, live cattle, and various manufac- 
tures. 

4 (a) Glacierd originate in vast fieltls of snow. Sub- 
jected to the pressure of their own mass and to 
alternate surface freezings and meltings, these great 
deposits of snow are converted into seas of ice, 
solid yet capable of adapting themselves to the 
irregularities of their channels. 
(6) The Alps. 

5. (a) In the eastern half, (b) Massachusetts Bay, Cape 

Cod Bay, and Buzzard's Bay. (c) Nantucket 
Island and Martha's Vineyard. 

6. (a) Republic. (6) Spanish, (c) Silver. 

7. France, Belgium, Holland, Germany, Russia, Austria, 

Sweden, Roumania, and Bulgaria. 

8. (a) Copper, silver, gold, iron, and coal. 
(6) Strait of Ormus. 



9. (a) Great Britain. 

(6) North Island, South Island, and Stewart Island. 

10. (a) Southwestern part of Alabama on the river and 
bay of the same name. (6) Southwestern part of 
Portugal at the mouth of the Tagus River, (c) 
Southeastern part of Turkey in Europe, on the 
Strait of Bosporus, {d) An arm of the ^Egean Set 
between Greece and Turkey. 

HISTORY.— Value, 100. 

1. (a) What part of America was explored by the Span- 

iards under De Soto? (6) What river was dis- 
covered in this expedition? (c) What nation dis- 
puted with Spain the colonization of this part of 
America ? 

2. (tt) Under the direction of what religious order were 

the Great Lakes and Mississippi River explored? 
(6) Give the names of the two most noted of these 
explorers ? (c) For what country was the land 
acquired ? 

3. (a) What was the first legislative body elected by the 

people that ever convened in America? (b) Dorii^ 
whose rule in England did many cavaliers find 
refuge in Virginia? (c) What governor of Vi^ 
ginia crossed the Blue Ridge and explored as &r u 
the highest peak of the Alleghanies? 

4. How did the Dutch possessions in America pass into 

the hands of the English ? 

5. (a) What war ended French occupation of the North- 

ern Continent? (6) What was the most important 
battle of this war ? 

6. (a) For what reason did the English Parliament clo» 

the port of Boston in 1774? (6) Who was sent 
from America to seek the aid of France in the 
Revolutionary War? 

7. (a) During whose administration was the Loaiaani 

Purchase made? (6) The Gadsden Purchase? (c) 
What territory comprised the latter? 

8. (a) Who was the commander of the Alabuna? (i) 

By what vessel was she attacked and destroyed, 
and where? 

9. (a) In what year was Grant made commander-m- 

chief of the Union forces? Who was hifi tnisted 
lieutenant in the West? 

10. (a) In what war was General Custer killed? {h) Whili 

was the McKinley Bill? 
(Time allowed for history, one and a half hoorB.) 



HISTORY.— Answers. 



1. (a) Southeastern part of the United States-Floridi 

Georgia, Alabama, Mississippi, Arkansas, and I/mj 
isiana. (6) The Mississippi, (c) Fiance, 

2. (a) The Jesuite. i6r T^a^ Salle and Marquette, [c 

France. '^" ^ ^ ^. 
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3. (a) The "House of Burgesses" of Virginia. (6) 

Cromwell's, (c) Governor Spots wood. 

4. The English had never surrendered their claim to 

New Netherland, though they had permitted the 
Dutch to control it. Charles II. granted this whole 
region to his brother James, who appeared before 
New Amsterdam and demanded its surrender. The 
Dutch governor, Stuyvesant, finding the citizens 
gave him no encouragement to resist, surrendered 
to the Duke of York, who took possession of the 
province and called it New York. 

5. (a) The French and Indian War. (b) Quebec. 

t>. (a) To punish the city for having thrown the tea into 
the sea. 
(6) Benjamin Franklin. 

7. (a) Thomas Jefferson's. (6) Franklin Pierce's, (c) 

The land south of the Gila River, now a part of 
Arizona. 

8. (a) Captain Raphael Semmes. 

(6) The Kearsarge, off the coast of France at Cher- 
bourg. 

9. (a) 1864. (b) General Sherman. 

10. (a) In a war with the Sioux Indians. 
(6) A protective tariff bill. 



PHYSIOLOGY AND HYGIENE.— Value, 100. 

1. (a) Why are we taller in the morning than at night? 

(6) At what age does man reach his full height? 

2. (a) Why should correct habits of posture be formed 

in youth ? (b) Give directions for the posture of 
the body while standing and walking. 

3. (a) Tell the difference between the voluntary and in- 

voluntary muscles and give an example of each. 
(6) What is the effect of exercise on the heart, 
skin, and appetite ? 

4. Describe the intestines. 

6. (a) What is coagulation of the blood ? (6) What 
wisdom is there in the law of the blood's coagula- 
tion? 

6. Describe the epiglottis and its use. 

7. (a) What are the forms of nervous tissue? (b) When 

is a limb said to be ** asleep "? 

8. By what means are vibrations transmitted from the 

tympanic membrane to the inner ear ? 

9. (a) What is the function of accommodation of the 

eye ? (6) In what does it essentially consist ? 

10. Why does the air of badly ventilated rooms cause 
dullness, drowsiness, and faintness in human beings? 

(Time allowed for physiology, two hours.) 
PHYSIOLOGY AND HYGEINE -Answers. 



1. (a) During the day the constant pressure upon the 
joints of the spine, while the body is erect, dimin- 



ishes the thickness of the cartilages ; so that a per- 
son is not so tall in the evening as in the morning* 
(6) Twenty -five years. 

2. (a) Bad habits of posture, early formed, become fixed 

in later life, and their results are with difficulty 
remedied, (b) Hold the head erect with the chin 
somewhat near the neck ; expand the clyfet in front; 
throw the shoulders back, keeping them of the same 
height on both sides ; maintain the natural curves 
of the spine. 

3. (a) The muscles are voluntary or involuntary, accord- 

ing as they are, or are not, under the control of the 
will. The heart is an example of an involuntary 
muscle; the muscles of the hand are voluntary 
muscles. 
(6) The heart beats more rapidly, the skin acts more 
freely, the temperature rises, the brain is invigo- 
rated, and the appetite and power of digestion are 
increased. 

4. The intestines are continous with the stomach, and 

consist of a fleshy tube, or canal, twenty-five feet 
long. The small intestine, whose diameter is about 
one inch and a half, is twent>'"feet long, and very 
winding. The large intestine is much wider, and 
five feet long. The general structure of these or- 
gans resembles that of the stomach. Like it, they 
have a mucous membrane, or inner lining, whence 
flow their digestive juices ; and outside of this a 
muscular coat, which propels the food onward. 
Both intestines and stomach are enveloped in the 
folds of an outer membrane, called the peritoneum. 

5. (a) Blood, when removed from its vessels, begins to 

coagulate, or assume a semi-solid consistence. If 
allowed to stand, after several hours, it separates 
into two diatinc't parts, one of them being a dark 
red jelly, called coagulum, or clot, which is heavy 
and sinks ; and the other a clear, straw-colored 
liquid, called serum, which covers the clot. 

(b) It is our safeguard against death by hemorrhage. 

6. The epiglottis, consisting of a single leaf-shaped piece 

of cartilage, is attached to the front part of the 
larynx. It is elastic, easily moved, and fits accu- 
rately over the entrance of the air passages below 
it. Its office is to guard these delicate passages 
and the lungs against the intrusion of food, and 
other foreign articles, when the act of swallowing 
takes place. It also assists in modifying the voice. 

7. (a) The gray substance and the white substance. (6) 

AVhen a nerve is so compressed as to be temporarily 
unable to perform its functions, a transient para- 
lysis takes place, and the limb is said to be 
'* asleep." 

8. By a chain of four small bones suspended between 

the two membranes. 

9. (a) The capacity which the eye possesses of adjusting 

itself to distances. (6) It consists essentially in a 
change in the curvature of the front surface of the 
crystalline lens, partly through its own elasticity. 
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and partly through the action of the ciliary muscle. 
When accommodated for distant obiects, the lens 
is flatter, and its curvature diminisned ; for near 
vision, the lens is. thicker, and its curvature in- 
creased. 

10. Because the dark, impure blood circulates through 
the brain, oppressing that organ and causing it to 
act like a blunted tool. 



THEORY AND PRACTICE OF TEACHING.— 
Valub, 100. 



for the 



1. The teacher being to a degree responsible 

bodily health of the pupil, should guard 
what special dangers ? 

2. Why should the teacher always cultivate a pleasant 

coantenanoe ? 

3. In arranging a school program, what sort of studies 

should come in the early hours of the day, and 
why? 

4. Mention some (3) requisites in the teacher for good 

government. 

5. What advantge is derived from training pupils to per- 

form many details of school life, such as distribu- 
ting books, etc., without the personal supervision 
of the teacher? 

6. Give some (3) devices for securing and holding the at- 

tention 01 pupils in the class. 

7. What are the dangers of concert recitation? 

8. (a) What is the effect on the pupil of asking ** lead- 

ing questions " ? (6) Give an illustration of what 
is meant by a ** leading question." 

9. Give your method of conducting a recitation in 

geography. 

10. Mention the pedagogical literature you have read in 
the past year. 

(Time allowed for theory and practice, one and half hours.) 



THEORY AND PRACTICE OF TEACHING.— 
Answebs. 



1. Dangers arising from the neglect of exercise, too close 

confinement, over-excitement, over-study, lack of 
proper ventilation, heat and light. 

2. No man has a moral right to render uncomfortable 

those who surround him, by habitually covering 
his face with looks of discontent and moroseness. 
It is peculiarly wrong for the teacher to do it. It 
is for him to present an example of self-govern- 
ment under all circumstances A peevish, frown- 
ing teacher is very likely to produce petulance and 
BuTlenness in his pupils; while a cordial smile 
warms the generous affections into life and beauty. 

3. Exercises that require the greatest stress of mental 

effort. The working power of the mind is at its 
best from nine to twelve, and so a subject like 
arithmetic should come in the forenoon. 

4. Self-government, confidence in his ability to govern, 

just views of government, just views of the governed, 
decision, firmness, deep moral principle. 
6. The teacher saves a great deal of time and energy by 
the employment of such devices. 



6. Pupils should be massed, not scattered over the room ; 

the question should be asked before the pupil's 
name is called ; there should be no fixed order of 
calling on pupils to recite ; where there is a strong 
tendency to inattention, one call should not ex- 
empt a pupil from further service ; calling on 
pupils by means of cards on which their names 
are written has a decided advantage. 

7. It destroys the independence of the pupil by taking 

away his individuality. Learning to rely on others, 
he becomes superficial. He is tempted to indo- 
lence by th0 knowledge that his deficiencies will 
not stand out by themselves ; and he comforts him- 
self after a poor recitation with the refiection that 
he has concealed his want of thoroughness from 
the teacher. 

8. (a) It is a waste of time by both parties, and results 

in stupefying the mind of the pupil and making 
him thoroughly superficial. There is perhaps no 
more effectual way of making an inefficient school. 
(6) "John, what is this denomination on the black- 
board, dollar Jt, isn't it? " *' Yes, sir," says John. 
** Well, what is the remainder, dollars,' too, isn't 
it ? * * " Yes, sir, doUars, " says John. 

9. Answers will vary. 
10. Answers will vary. 



The Magazines for December are unusually attractive. 
We have received LippincotVs, McClure's, AppUUm^i, 
Popular Science Monthly ^ and The Ladies^ Home Journal 

THE PIR5T CALL TO CHATTANOOQA. 

The meetings of the Department of Superintendence of 
the National Educational Association will be held at 
Chattanooga, Tenn., on Tuesday, Wednesday, and Thurs- 
day ^ February 22-24, 1898. The morning and evening 
sessions will be devoted to regular discussions, and the 
afternoon sessions to conferences on important subjects. 
**The Mission of the Elementary School," **The Town- 
ship High School," "Vacation Schools," and "Continu- 
ous Sessions at Normal Schools, " are among the topics 
which will be discussed by exf>erts from the Superintend- 
ent's point of view. " What can Child Study Contribute 
to the Science of Education ? " is a question that will be 
treated with a view of ascertaining the limits of the ser- 
vices that may be rendered by investigations in this line 
The aesthetic side of education will receive attention in a 
paper on "The Influence of Music and Music Study uiwn 
Character," and in an address by Dr. Harris on "The 
Value of the Tragic and the Comic in Education." Gov. 
Robert D. Taylor, one of the famous orators of the South, 
will deliver an address of welcome. The famous Dr. Scovd, 
of Wooster, Ohio, has promised an address on " Realizing 
the Final Aim of Education." 

State Superintendent Grace R. Patton has agreed to 
organize a conference of State Superintendents. The 
Herbart Society promises an interesting programme for 
its sessions. The afternoon conferences will take np 
** School Hygiene," "Promotions," and "The Improve- 
ment of Our Common Schools." A youth who passes 
through the elementary schools, the high school, the col- 
lege and the professional school enters his profession in 
Americii two or three years later than if he had studied 
in the schools of England, France, and Germany ; and 
it is hoped that these conferences will bring to light som*; 
causes of this waste of time and effort in our schools. 

The hotels have agreed to make the usual reduction in 
rates. The Southeastern Pa.S8enger Association has 
adopted a rate of one lirst-class fare for the round trip to 
Chattanooga, and favorable rates are expected from the 
other passenger associations. The views of scenery from 
Lookout Mountain are unsurpassed. The municipal 
authorities of Chattanooga are taking steps to provide f^ 
the superintendents and educators who will attend the 
meetings, a grand, good time. ^^ 
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The Leading Books 

For American Schools are Published by the American 

Book Company. Following are some of their 

LATEST SUCCESSES : 



Natural Elementary Q-eography 



By Jacques W. Redway, F. R. G. 8. 60 centn. Based on new, fundamental, and thoroughly sound ideas of instruction. Marks 
a new era in the teaching and studv of geography. EnthuBiastically indorsed by progressive educators. No other elementary 
geography has been so extensively introduced In so short a time. 



School Beading by Grades 



By James Baldwin, Ph. D., editor of Harper's Readers; author of "Old Greek Stories;" "Old Storie.-) of th« East;" "The Book 
Lover." Constructed on a new plan, these readers establish an ideal standard. Whether viewed Arom the literary, the peda- 
gogic or the artistic standpoint, they are equally superior and satiRfying. Eight books, one for each year: First Year, 26 cents; 
Second Year, 35 cents; Third Year, 45 cent8; Fourth Yoar, 45 centn; Fifth Year, 46 centfl; Sixth Year, 50 cents; Seventh Year, 60 
cents; Eighth Year, 60 cents. For the convenience of ungraded ftchools, the flrnt seven books will also be bound In Ave vol- 
umes, as iollows : First Year, 25 cents; Second Year, 35 ceuts; Third Year, 45 cents; Combined Fourth and Fifth Years, 70 cents; 
Combined Sixth and Seventh Years, M cents. 



Eclectic School Readings 



Fascinating and instructive in matter; profusely and artisticallv illustrated; handsomely bound in cloth, these books form tha 
most attractive series of supplementary readers ever issued. Fifteen volumes now ready— others in preparation. 



Patterson's American Word Book 



A sensible, straightforward, well graded, carefully arranged series of spelling lessons, 
other books of Its class. 

Milne's Mental Arithmetic - - - - 

Latest addition to this author's well known successful series of mathematical text-books, 
who comes to us, to have, before coming, a thorough drill in Milne's Mental Arithmetic."— 
vUle, Conn. 

McNA aster's School History of the United States 



.26 

A marked improvement on all 

.36 

" I would be glad to have everv boy 
. I. Estill, Hot^ihkiss School, Lake- 

$1.00 

A remarkable book. Treatment entirely new in a school history. Progress of the people graphically exhibited in skillfbl. 
vivid comparisons; masterly literary style; impartUI Htatement.*; significant, helpful pictures. ** Mc Master's School History of 
the United States is not only an admirable literary performance; it it aLso a workable text-book, whose use will result both in 
sustaining interest and in clear comprehension of the sequence and relative importance of the shifting scenes of our history. 
/ predict that it will meet the heartiest xotUome from teacher » that has ever greeted a school Autory."— Cbaelks W. CoLk, Sap't of 
Schools, Albany, N. Y. 

Natural Course in Music 

By Frederick H. Ripley and Thomas Tapper. Simplest and best. The coming standard of music instruction In American 
schools. Adopted for use in many of the leading cities*, including New York, MoHton, Cincinnati, San Francisco, Jersey City, 
Detroit, Milwaukee, Louisville. ColumbuN. Gnind Rapidp, Oakland, Saginaw, San Antonio, Covington, Wichita, Galvesion, Port- 
land, Fort Wayne, Wheeling, Bay City, Winiam!«pori, Davenport, Allentown, Paducah, Terro Haute, Salt Lake City, Logansport, 
Colorado Springs, Oil City, etc., etc., etc., besides scoren of smaller but important placew, and hundreds of towns, districts 
and private Hohools. No other system of munic has met with such sceneral recognition and approval. The Course comprises 
Primer and First Reader, each 30 cents; Second, Third and Fourth Readers, each 35 cents; Fifth Reader, 60 cents; Advanced 
Reader, ft.M; Charts, Series A, B, C, D, E, F and G, each $4.00. 

OTHER ATTRACTIVE NEW BOOKS. 



Scl&aeir«r*a Bible Beadlnips for SobooU S .85 

T«nB«rgen*a Story of Jftpan 1.00 

Oolio'a Pennaylranla Reader ^ 60 

CorUsa'a SemUVertloal Writing, 6 Numbers, per dozou..... .06 

Bets'S^Oema of School Song 70 

Anderaon*a Stody of English Words 40 

JieOaakey*a Lincoln Uterary Collection 1.00 



Carpenter's Geogragraphloal Reader, Asia S ••O 

Ward's Penmanship, amall, 1 to 6, per dosen 7X 

Ward's Penmanship, large, 1 to 6, per dozen 90 

White's Oral ArlthmeUo 35 

Bailey's ComprehenslTe Arithmetic 95 

Holbrook's 'Bonnd the Year In Myth and Song... 00 

Harrington's Physics for Grammar Schools 60 



Books sent prepaid on receipt of prices. Catalogue, circulars and Bulletin of New Books 
on request. Correspondence cordially invited. 

AMERICAN BOOK COMPAJSIY 

Digitized by VJiJijy 



Cinciniiati 



Chicago 



Boston 



Digitized by 
Atlanta Portland. 
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BO YEAf(«» 

EXFERIEHOe. 




TRADE NIARKaf 
DESIGNS^ 
COPYRIGHTS JtO. 

Anyone tending a sketch and description majf 
quickly ascertain, free, whether an Inrentionts 
probnbly patentable. Communications strictly 
confidential. Oldest afrency for Becurtng patents 
In America. We have a Wasbinffton oflBce. 

Patents taken through Hunn A Co. reoelv* 
■peoial notice in the 

SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN, 

beautifullr illustrated, largest circulation of 
any soientiflo Journal, weekly, terms $8.00 a year ; 
{1.00 six months. Specimen ooples and Hamd 
Book on Patents sent free. Addrest 

MUNN A CO., 
301 Broadway, New York. 



TEXAS APPRECIATES TEACHERS 

OF WORTH AND ENERGY. 



A continuous experience of seven years makes us the 

OLDEST AGENCY in the State. We work in Texas 

only. Send 2c. stamp for particulars. 

Manager Texas Teacher b^ Bureau, Palestine , Texas. 

Virginia Educational Bureau, 

STA.TJNXON, VA.. 



Recommends teachers to schools and families. Informs 
parents and guardians of ^ood schools. Experienced 
teachers wanted for vacancies. Able educators in any 
department of learning furnished on short notice. 

Write for information. 

J. R. "WEAVER, Manckfirer. 



Vi l/s RAILWAY 

BETWEEN 
Richmond, Norfolk, Lynchburg^, Cin. 
cinnati, Chicago, St. Louis, Louis- 
ville, and all points West. 

SUPERB TRAIN SERVICE 

With Electric-Lighted, Steam-Heated Vestibuled Coache* 
and Pullman's Newest and Finest Sleeping-Cars. 



MEALS SERVED IN DINING CAR 
ON ALL THROUGH TRAINS. 



THE FAMOUS F. F. V. AND : 

: CINCINNATI AND ST. LOUIS SPECIAL 

are unsurpassed for Speed, Comfort and Equipment 



I^TThe Chesapeake and Ohio Railway, with its hun- 
dreds of miles of Mountain and Valley Scenery, splendid 
roadway, careful management, prompt movement of 
trains, the latest improved systems for speed and safety, 
is the favorite rou^*^ for the Teacher and Student as well 
as the public gen --illy. The rates are as low as the lowest 



I^^For in. i/mation of Routes, Connections, Bates, 
&c., address 

JOHN D. POTTS, 
Aflfl't Gen'l Pass. Agent, C. & O. R*y, Richmond, Vi. 

A TT A HTj'TrriTr is valuable In proportion to 
iiJM iiwrJjJM W X its influence. If it merely 



fflTT A n^ i^ something, 
1 Aiii if it is asked 



hears of vacancies and 

tells you about them but 

to recommend a teacher and recommends yon, that 

{r.T'^B^^^eN. RECOmiElTDS. 

Syracuse, N. Y. 



TEACHERS WANTED. 

We want Teachers to All vacancies at once. 
We place more teachers than all Teachers* Aeen- 
cies in the South. If you want a School this 
Fall write at once. Enclose a two-cent stamp. 
When in the city call at our office 
THE NATIONAL TEACHERS' ASSOCIATION. 
Miss J. H. CLAYTON, SecreUry, 

1110 E. Main street, Richmond, Va. 
Home Office : Atlanta, 6a. 

Gio. W. Smith, Secretary. 



X^IFeOI]N[IA. F'OI^^^TEI^Ot^IMIO ir^S'TI'riLJTK. 



?(State A. & M. College.)^ 



BLACKSBURG, VA. 



Thirty instructorn ; thoroughly equipped shops; laboratories and inflrmary; farm of 338 acres ; steam heating and electric light* to 
dormitories. Degree oourNes in Agriculture, Horticulture, Civil, Mechanical and Electrical Engineering; Applied Chemistry and Genera. 
Science. Shorter courses in Practiv^al Agriculture and Practical Mechanics. 

Total cost for sesnion of nine months, including tuition and other fees, clothing, board, washing, text-books, medical attendance, etc. 
about $185. Cost to State students, $155. Next session begins September 21, 1897. ^^-^ 

For catalogue, app.y to ^^ ^^ MoBRYOE. m}^}'yh^9,^^r^^ia^nt. 
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COLLEGE OF WILLIAM AND MARY, 

Williamsburg, Virginia. 

SESSION BEGINS THURSDAY, OCTOBER 7th, 1807; CLOSES LAST THURSDAY IN JUNE. 

THE OLDEST COLLEGE IN THE SOUTH THOROUGH NORMAL 

AND ACADEMIC TRAINING. 



Ji®" Historic surroundings, healthy climate, forty -eight miles from Richmond on the Chesapeake and Ohio Railway. 
Terms Cheap. Expenses for students willing to teach two years in the Public Schools of Virginia — board, fuel, 
light and washing — f 10 per month ; other students, from $12 to $14 per month. Tuition fee, chargeable against such 
students only as are not willing to take a pledge to teach, $17.60 per half session ; medical fee, $3. 

LYON G. TYLER, President. 

State Female Normal School, 

FARMVILLE, VIRGINIA. 

Tuition free to one hundred and twenty-eight State Students, who pledge themselves to teach 
two years in the public schools. 

Board, washing, light, and fuel, thirteen dollars and a quarter a month. 

Graduates of city High Schools are admitted to the professional classes, and may obtain diplomas 
in one session. 

Virginia Normal and Collegiate Institute, 

Petersburg, Virginia. 

This is a State institution for colored youth, male and female, prepared to give a first-class normal 
and higher education. 

Ita rapid increase in numbers and uniform efficiency, as attesteil by many county and city super- 
intendents, and its patrons generally, are a guarantee of its future success. 
Terms for session of eight months, $60.00. 
Further particulars can be had on application. 

J. H. JOHNSTON, PreaiderU. 
C. J. DANIEL, Secretary. 
H. B. HucLES, Treasurer and Bimncss Manager. 



Standard I 

Text Books \ 

for 

Virginia 

High 

Schools^ 

Academies^ 

Colleges. 



WELLS' MATHEMATICS, 

Aljfebras, Geometry, Trigonometry. 

Nichols* Analytic Geometry, 

Osborne's Differential and Integral Calculus 

Tuell & Fowler's First Book in Latin. 

Daniell's New Latin Prose Composition. 

Herberman's Sallust's Catiline, 

and other works in **The Students* Series of Latin Classics.** 

The Students' Series of English Classics, 

(34 volumes ready.) 

Dr. Steele's Ethics, Economics, Psychology 
and Bible Study. 

LEACH, SHEWELL dc SANBORN, 

9-11 East Sixteenth Street, New York 



Our Full 

Catalogue 

Mailed 

on 

Application. 

Correspond' 

ence 



Digitized b^ 



.IHvited^lc 
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ADOPTED FOR VmGINIA SCHOOLS. 

HanselFs Histories 



OF TUB 



UNITED STATES. 

By Fi*of. HENRY E. VHAMBERS, Tulane University, New Orleanik 



WITH the many works on History designed for use in our Public Schools, it 
might seem needless to put forth anything new in competition ; yet the 
story of our national life is so well presented by Prof. Chambers, with so much 
candor and truth, and in a style so interesting, that we feel good teachers should 
see and know the books for themselves. 

Their merit has been recognized by numerous adoptions. The fact of their 
wide use testifies to the high estimate put upon them by teachers and school 
officers who have examined them. 

The books are skilfully arranged for teaching purposes, with excellent maps, 
blackboard forms, notes, etc., and are substantially made. Sample copies will be 
mailed for examination on receipt of price, and money refunded if books are not 
introduced and are returned to us. 

HanselTs School History of the United States, - 60 cents. 
Hansen's Higher History of the United States - - $1.00 



Among oilier Text-Boohs adopted for Virginia Schools are: 

MAURY'S GEOGRAPHIES. VENABLB'S ARITHMBTI03, ALGEBRA, 

AND GEOMBTRT. 

MAURY'S PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. 

HOLMES'S HISTORY OF THE UNITED 
HOLMES'S READERS. STATES. 

HOLMES S SPELLER. GILDERSLEEVB'S LATIN BOOKS, 



UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING COMPANY, 



43-45-47 E. Tenth Street, New York. 714-716 Canal 
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